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IS IT OPEN TO THE COLONIES 
TO SECEDE ? 


THE League for the promotion of the federation of the Empire may 
at least claim the success of bringing the movement within the sphere 
of practical politics, to the extent of making it a recognised subject 
for discussion. This is not a light work. It means much more than 
uppears on the surface. Great and radical changes, be they social 
or political, have mostly a tedious and protracted growth. A fewmen 
devise and talk over the reform and put it into a more or less definite 
shape, but they approach only the threshold of the gigantic labour 
of converting the idea of a coterie into the accepted purpose of many 
millions. It is a harder strain on the powers of a locomotive engine 
to make the wheels of the railway carriages perform their first revolu- 
tion than to keep up a pace of forty or fifty miles an hour when once 
the wheels are set going. Even so it is harder to gain for a new 
idea its first recognition as a subject worthy of popular discussion 
than to keep it moving afterwards in the minds of the multitude. 
That this should be the case is capable of rational explanation. 
The first, let us say, six originators may in a given time make six 
converts. ‘These twelve in their turn may add another twelve to the 
rank of believers, and the twenty-four resultant may make the number 
up to forty-eight, and so on until a large aggregate is reached. A 
hundred thousand converts may double their number in about the 
same time that the first six achieved a like result, indeed in less time, 
for belief is readier when it is felt not to be exceptional. 
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Useful work has at least been done in making the federation 
of the Empire a stock question for consideration. It was essentially 
the declared policy of the League to avoid any details, the discussion 
of which might stand in the way of cultivating a broad and eager desire 
to attain to the good gifts which would follow in the wake of federa- 
tion. 

At a conference held in London or. the 29th of July, 1884, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster in the chair, it was resolved : 











That in order to secure the permanent unity of the Empire, some form of 
federation is essential. 

That for the purpose of influencing public opinion, both in the United Kingdom 
and colonies, by showing the incalculable advantages which will accrue to the 
whole Empire from the adoption of such a system of organisation, a Society be 
formed of men of all parties to advocate and support the principles of federation. 









At the adjourned conference held in November in the same year 
the following resolutions were passed : 






That a Society be now formed, to be called ‘ The Imperial Federation League.’ 
That the object of the League be to secure by federation the permanent unity 
of the Empire. 
That no scheme of federation should interfere with the existing rights of local 
parliaments as regards local affairs. 
That any scheme of Imperial federation should combine on an equitable basis 
the resources of the Empire for the maintenance of common interests, and 
adequately provide for an organised defence of common rights. . 
That the League use every constitutional means to bring about the object for 
which it is formed, and invite the support of men of all political parties. 













It will be observed that at the first meeting it was only declared 
‘some form of federation is essential.’ At the subsequent meeting, 
at which the basis of the League was fixed, a small approach was made 
towards qualifying its conditions. Without, as we have already 
stated, indicating the plan of the federation, it was deemed advisable 
to stipulate that ‘the existing rights of parliaments as regards local 
affairs’ should not be interfered with, and that the scheme should 
combine ‘ the resources of the Empire for the maintenance of common 
interests,’ and ‘ provide for an organised defence of common rights.’ 

The latter quotation is clear in its meaning, the former is liable 
to many interpretations. 

The League has continued its work, and has certainly succeeded in 
making federation a subject of discussion in all parts of the British 
Empire. It has not as yet, however, secured a strong foothold. The 
prevailing feeling unquestionably is that federation is very much in 
the air, and not within the practical realities of this generation. The 
propagandism has, however, been sufficiently powerful to excite oppo- 
sition in some of the colonies, in the shape of an assertion in favour 
of future separate nationalism. It is not clear to what dimension 
the support of this counter policy has attained, but it is at any rate 
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a testimony to the strength of the feeling the League has succeeded 
in establishing. Proposals which are regarded as purely chimerical do 
not attract organised opposition. 

The League has quite recently made a new departure. At the 
instance of Sir Charles Tupper, the High Commissioner of Canada, it 
has asked the English Government to convene a conference of 
colonial representatives to take the subject of federation into con- 
sideration. The correspondence between Lords Salisbury and Rosebery 
has been published. In effect Lord Salisbury, whilst consenting to 
receive a deputation, says he does not think it desirable to summon 
a conference of the self-governing colonies, because were he to do so 
it would imply, what would not be the case, that the Government 
were prepared to make a recommendation on the subject. _Lord 
Rosebery retorts by quoting from the Queen’s Speech in 1886 the 
paragraph, ‘I am led to the conviction that there is on all sides a 
growing desire to draw closer in every practicable way the bonds 
which unite the various portions of the Empire.’ His lordship 
further instances a resolution moved some years ago by the Right 
Honourable W. H. Smith, ‘ that in order to avoid disintegration, and 
to secure the permanent unity of the Empire, some form of federa- 
tion is indispensable.’ The League, however, has not been dis- 
couraged by the hesitation of the Government to accept its proposal. 
Lord Rosebery announced at the public meeting lately held at the 
Mansion House that the League had determined that the best 
mode of securing its objects was through the aid of conferences such 
as the one held in 1887. This may now be regarded as the policy 
of the League, in contradistinction to its determination not to 
formulate a plan. Its argument is that a plan should grow out of 
discussions between her Majesty’s Government and distinguished 
representatives of the outside portions of the Empire. 

The object of this paper is not to discuss the differences of 
opinion between the present Premier and the noble lord who may 
one day occupy the same position. Our purpose is rather to describe 
the condition of the question, and to indicate the salient points 
which are largely mixed up with its future treatment. The 
first suggestion of federation as a realisable possibility was, we 
believe, made by the present writer in a lengthy letter to the 
Standard eighteen years since. Supposing the question is a practical 
one, it has not much advanced during the long interval in attaining 
to the position it at present occupies. But the difficulties in the 
way of arranging federation have certainly much increased. For 
whereas then, the conditions of the union would have very much 
rested on the discretion of the Imperial Government, those conditions 
now would much more largely depend upon the views of the Colonial 
Governments. In other words, while an indissoluble union has 


become and is becoming more in the interest of the mother country, 
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it wears the appearance of growing proportionately less in the interests 
of the colonies. 

It is to be observed that the primary and essential conditions of 
any federation must be that every member is bound by it without 
power of recall. Otherwise it would carry within it the seeds of 
its own decay, and would answer no purpose, for the chief object of a 
federation is to replace, by an indestructible union, a combination 
supposed to be dissoluble at pleasure. It must be understood there- 
fore that we continue to use the word federation in the sense of a 
combination not resolvable at the wish of any of its component parts. 

Without drawing out the plan of the federation it is evident that 
a federal constitution is not an impossible achievement. There are 
peculiar difficulties to be dealt with, still they would not prove 
insurmountable if the desire existed on the part of Great Britain 
and her dependencies to form a federal union. But although the 
obstacles evident to view may be overcome, it is quite possible 
they exercise a deterrent effect in holding back the Imperial Govern- 
ment from taking up the question. We shall endeavour to show 
later on that the time has passed when the colonies are likely to 
show much anxiety for federation. As regards the difficulties from 
the Imperial point of view, the two principal—almost the only ones— 
are the questions of the tariff, and of the mode in which federation 
would affect Ireland. No federation would be possible that did not 
leave to each separate colonial member of the federation the control 
of its tariff for a long period tocome. Putting altogether on one 
side the question of protection or free trade, the customs’ duties 
are required in young countries for revenue purposes. Their cireum- 
stances do not admit of more than a slender resort to direct taxation. 
With comparatively small businesses, liable to many ups and downs, 
and with the very general occupation of redeeming waste lands to 
pastoral and agricultural purposes, it is hard to draw the line between 
income genuinely earned, and its reabsorption into capital. Again, 
onything in the nature of a tax on capital exercises a deterrent effect 
on the introduction of the means on which the progress of young 
countries essentially depends. Some amount of direct taxation 
there is, and in course of time more may follow, but it will be long 
before the tariffs can be much reduced, whilst a tariff that would suit 
a colony would be excessive if applied to Great Britain. No doubt 
the plan could be adopted of allowing each member of the federation 
to maintain its own tariff, with the universal rule of an additional 
percentage if the importations came from foreign countries instead 
of from other parts of the federation, or the tariff could be made to 
apply to foreign countries, and a rebate allowed for federation 
imports. Such a plan is quite practicable, but it would involve what 
English statesmen much dread—difficult, tedious, and prolonged fiscal 
discussions. 
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The other obstacle is, however, of greater importance at present, 
for it would raise the question of the extent to which Ireland would 
be entitled to Local Government or Home Rule. The angry passions 
of the last few years probably magnify this difficulty, for it should 
be recollected that whatever share of Local Government the Federated 
Empire agreed to give to Ireland could not be increased hy any 
action of its own, as now seems to be feared by the opponents of Home 
Rule. The British federation would be so irresistibly strong that no 
member of it, nor any foreign Power, could destroy the maintenance 
of its integrity. 

There are many other momentous points to be settled, but they 
need not be deemed difficulties from the consideration of which the 
nation would flinch. There would be the questions of the basis of 
representation ; the nature of the contributions to federal expenditure, 
including the cost of a federal fleet ; the maintenance of the local 
forces apart from those which, sooner or later, would be chargeable 
to the federation; and the relative responsibilities of the civilised 
and uncivilised races. 

If these points to which we have made so general a reference 
constituted the difficulty of forming a federation, the expectation 
that all obstacles would soon be overcome would not be an ex- 
cessively sanguine one. But the greatest difficulty remains behind, 
in the task of inducing the colonies to join in any reasonable arrange- 
ment. The self-governing colonies have been led or misled (as the 
result may prove) into believing that they were at liberty to leave 
the Empire and set up on their own separate account whenever it 
suited them. They are in no way to be blamed for coming to this 
conclusion, for the framers of the colonial constitutions, in order to 
justify the Imperial abnegation to which they had consented, dis- 
covered their only defence to be, the declaration that the constitutions 
were designed as the precursors to ultimate separate nationality. 

With the belief that this freedom is open to them (we will con- 
sider directly how far the belief is well founded) is it to be wondered 
at, or are the colonies to be blamed, if they show reluctance to relin- 
quish their supposed discretionary action? They know they gain 
strength every day, and that though the United Kingdom also 
advances, their relative power is constantly on the increase. They 
know also that Great Britain will not ask them to secede; that, if 
necessary, she would expend countless millions to protect them from 
foreign aggression: they have quite sufficient hold on the mother 
country, why should they give her a greater hold onthem? They do 
not care to inquire into the advantages of federation, for they know 
they do very well as they are, and do not feel inclined to give up the 
option they possess. It does not require to be argued—it does not 
require to be expressed. It is as plain as that one and one make 
two, that there is little inducement to them to enter into a binding 
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engagement while they believe the other side is already bound to 
them. 

The use of the words ‘mother country’ has become so common 
that one can scarcely avoid the expression. It has been made the 
foundation of the hackneyed illustration that the colonies are 
children, and that when they arrive at years of maturity they are, of 
course, free to leave the parent home. Like many other metaphors 
it is sadly wanting in reason. The colonies are British territory 
won by great sacrifices and great enterprise in the past. They are 
unquestionably part of the Sovereignty or Empire, and no practice 
permits, or justifies, the submission of nations to disintegration unless 
under the coercion of dire necessity. Is it to be credited that 
because the folly and weakness of the then Government of Great 
Britain led to the secession of New England, modern Great Britain 
will consent to be humbled before the nations of the earth by sub- 
mitting to its own mutilation ? With the uses of steam and electricity 
distance interposes no difficulty. Is it likely that the people of 
Great Britain will now under these altered circumstances part with 
territories their forefathers gained and held under conditions of graver 
responsibility ? Then again it would be urged that the colonies, 
given over to the self-government of the British subjects who resided 
there, were always meant to continue to be the homes of other 
British subjects who desired to become colonists. It would be 
alleged that although the resident people possess the power of local 
government, many thousands of their fellow-subjects hold enormous 
interests in the colonies, amounting to scores of millions of pounds, 
both in the shape of loans to the local governments and private in- 
vestments. 

It seems impossible to believe that any colony would be allowed 
to secede. The hopes held out in the past would be characterised 
as unauthorised. Brought face to face with the demand for secession 
of any great colony, the Sovereign and the people would find a 
thousand furious reasons for refusing it. It is the fashion to say 
that if the colonies set up on their own account they will part with 
the mother country on friendly terms. We believe it to be very 
doubtful. Parting on friendly terms means parting without a 
struggle. Suppose a colony inclined to secession, what course is it to 
adopt ? Its government is the Sovereign’s government and could not 
decently lead the movement. In what shape is sanction to be 
obtained of a legal character? The easiest form would be a Bill 
authorising a plébiscite on the subject. Suppose such a measure to 
pass both Houses of the Legislature, the Governor would reserve it for 
the Sovereign’s assent. Woeful would be the position of the British 
Government that advised the Sovereign’s approval. The Bill would 
be disallowed, and then the colony would be confronted with the 
necessity of submission or the use of illegal means, 
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The writer of this paper candidly allows that if the question of 
secession were urged by a colony his sympathies would be with the 
colony, for he knows how entirely the prospect of separation has 
been held out to the discretion of the colonists. No statesman that 
he is aware of has ever denied to the colonists the right to secede if 
they desired it. They would be within what they have been taught 
to consider their rights, and they are not to be blamed that now they 
would refuse a federation which ten or fifteen years ago they would 
have cheerfully welcomed. It may be we are wrong in considering 
that nothing now would induce some of the colonies to consent to 
federation short of a declaration that separation is not open to them. 
It may be they do not value the option so much as we think. But 
if we are right in our view, then the whole question of federation 
depends upon whether the mother country is willing to permit a 
colony to secede if it desired to do so, 

Far from the independence of the American colonies being 
accepted as a precedent, the people of Great Britain will refuse to see 
an equal justification, and they will make a fight for the preservation of 
the Empire. They will feel that one secession will mean the gradual 
retirement of every valuable member of the Empire, with the leaving 
on hand the portions most difficult to govern. 

The sole outcome of the difficulty of the position seems to be 
the calm, passionless deliberation of the question, Is it open to the 
colonies to secede if they wish? It is frightfully cruel as well as 
impolitic to leave the matter in doubt. An authorised regal decision 
is required, not the enthusiastic utterances of post-prandial elo- 
quence. Hitherto the clearest indications of the freedom of the 
colonies to secede, if they wish to do so, have been made in after- 
dinner speeches. 

It cannot be too strongly borne in mind that the theories which 
aimed at the conclusion that Great Britain would be happier and 
more powerful without the colonies and dependencies, have ceased 
to have a hold on the British mind. The disciples of such a doctrine 
are no longer in evidence. The tendency of all countries is in the 
direction of obtaining further territory. France, Italy, Germany and 
Russia have shown a fierce desire for acquisition. Spain has held on 
to Cuba in the face of innumerable difficulties, Portugal would not 
listen to a proposition for parting with her East African possessions. 
Even the United States, though debarred by the Monroe doctrine 
from actually incorporating into the Republic land outside the 
continent, have found a convenient substitute in parental treaties 
such as those with Hawaii and Samoa. England has incorporated 
Fijiand a large part of New Guinea, besides other Pacitic islands, and 
has paved the way toiucorporating North Borneo. She has extended 
also her African possessions. The diminishing policy is at an end; a 
craving for extension has taken its place. The change has been 
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entirely in accordance with the feeling of the nation, and passionately 
would that feeling show itself if the actual question arose of a colony 
seeking secession. 

In times past there was a disposition to make the population an 
almost exclusive factor in estimating the value of a new country. 
But now that war, famine and pestilence exert comparatively little 
effect in the way of destroying life, the increase of the human race 
has become very rapid. Population can easily be provided to a new 
country ; area and productiveness count much more than they did ; 
in other words, the waste lands of the earth are more valuable and 
more sought after as the world is becoming thickly populated. Not 
only then is the change of feeling with reference to England faring 
better without her colonies to be reckoned with, but there is to be 
taken into account the distinctly accentuated additional value set 
upon lands of large area and productive capabilities, however sparingly 
populated. When these circumstances and all the traditions of the 
Empire and the estimation of foreign countries are remembered, it is 
difficult to overestimate the tremendous repulsion that the people 
of Great Britain would exhibit were a definite proposition put forward 
for the secession of an important colony. 

The consideration naturally arises, What prospect is there that any 
colony will ask to secede ? Why cannot the present relations continue 
for an unlimited period ? The answer is to be found in the nature of 
the relations at present subsisting. It is evident that, as the colonies 
become more important, the larger will be the ramifications of their 
interests with other parts of the world. It is scarcely too much to 
say that there is now no means to deal safely and constitutionally 
with those interests. The outside relations of the colonies and of the 
mother country are shuttlecocks to be tossed backwards and forwards 
on the battledores of the respective Governments. 

A great deal that has recently taken place in Australia practically 
bears out the theoretical view that the position cannot remain as it 
is. Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier of New South Wales, lately 
delivered a highly suggestive and eloquent speech on the Western 
Australian Constitution Bill. He laid down the doctrine of ‘ Australia 
for the Australians’ in forcible terms. He uttered no complaint 
against the present form of government of Great Britain and her 
dependencies—indeed he praised it. But he said federation was im- 
possible between States of unequal power, and that his dream was the 
separate consolidation of various groups of colonies, with a union by 
alliance with the mother country. He even expressed the hope that 
the United States might enter into such an alliance. 

Sir Henry Parkes is not only an able statesman but a subtle diplo- 
matist. He was no doubt quite sincere in the admiration he expressed 
for the form of government and institutions of the Empire. But the 
paramount object he dwelt on was a ‘purely Australian future for 
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Australia.” This he thinks cannot be realised by federation, but may 
be attained by alliance. In fact he holds out to the growing 
Nationalist party the prospect they cherish without appearing to make 
independence a part of the programme. But independence must 
precede alliance, and the future goodwill between the separated 
States may depend on many contingencies. The common origin of 
the peoples of Great Britain and the United States has not always 
operated as a barrier to angry feelings. 

Sir Henry Parkes’ remarks were open to much latitude of inter- 
pretation. The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Dibbs, was less reticent. 
He agreed with the Premier with regard to keeping ‘ Australia for 
the Australians,’ and was ‘ prepared to carry that feeling even to a 
greater length in a practical sense.’ He remarked amidst: cheers: 
‘ There is no necessity to sever the ties which at present exist be- 
tween ourselves and the mother country, but the necessities of our 
national life will cause us to spring forth from the position of depen- 
dency on a Great Power to the position of an independent State.’ 
Again : ‘ Australia is bound to be a nation separate and altogether free 
from the trammels of any country, even the mother country itself.’ 

Sir Henry Parkes has since emphasised his views by a remarkable 
letter to the colonial Governments, in which he warmly urges the 
necessity of a thorough federation of the Australian colonies. It is 
clear the position is not stationary in Australia, and it is much to be 
feared that the progress is not in the direction of federation of the 
Empire. It is quite true that the federation of the Australian 
colonies might be made an aid to a larger federation, but it is 
equally the case that the colonies united would be able to interpose 
a powerful barrier to a consolidation of the Empire, and such a desire 
is the object of some at least, if not the major portion, of the advo- 
eates of intercolonial federation. 

The present practice of the Colonial Office is to yield to the wishes 
of the colonies, after submitting to a certain amount of pressure. The 
responsibility rests with the Imperial Government, and yet it has to 
allow any colony to constrain it that chooses to do so. To a con- 
siderable extent the power rests in one hand, the responsibility in 
another. Probably it might be said that if the question merely af- 
fected one colony and the mother country, no better plan could be 
found than to settle it by compromise between them. But there is 
scarcely a question affecting the outside relations of one colony that 
is not of great importance to other colonies. The magnitude of such 
relations will continue to increase, and the time must soon come when 
it will be apparent, that to deal with these questions in any other 
way than by the constitutional authority of all parts of the Empire, 
will be to gradually approach a system of irresponsible government 
quite alien to the institutions of the nation. No politieal forecast 
can be more certain than that a long time will not elapse before a 
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colony will require from the Colonial Office what the Secretary of 
State dare not on his own responsibility grant, because the point 
would involve not only the interests of Great Britain and the parti- 
cular colony, but other parts of the Empire. It is thus we are brought 
within sight of the contingency of a serious difference of opinion 
between a colony and the mother country, as the growth of the 
colonies widens their interests in connection with the rest of 
the world. If, previous to such conflict arising, no definite settle- 
ment has been made of the question of federation on the one hand 
and the right of a colony to secede on the other, the most serious 
consequences would follow. After training the colonies into the 
belief that secession is open to them, its denial would be regarded 
as a grievous wrong; and yet, as we have already seen, the country 
when brought face to face with the appalling prospect of disintegra- 
tion would bitterly repudiate it. 

We may adduce a few instances in recent times of the Home Go- 
vernment having to yield to the wishes of the colonies. Fiji was 
only annexed because of the pressure brought to bear upon the 
Queen’s advisers by the Australasian Colonial Governments. Their 
interests demanded the annexation. Similarly Queensland insisted 
on the acquisition of New Guinea, and the work was imperfectly done 
and with such ill grace as to lead to Germany taking up a large por- 
tion of the island, besides an extensive territory in adjoining islands. 
Quite recently, when the United States placed a stern limitation on 
Chinese immigration, the statesmen of Australia at once saw that 
there was serious risk of the Chinese overrunning their continent in 
lieu of America. The Australians are developing themselves into a 
people quite capable of coping with all the conditions, including cli- 
mate, of the whole of their continent, and no greater evil could be 
presented to them than the prospect of its becoming the home of 
hordes of Asiatics, with whose habits, customs and morals they are 
entirely wanting in sympathy. They took very strong steps, at the 
risk of offending the Government of China and of prejudicing British 
interests in that country. There are few who will blame them for 
their action, and indeed, if the result of federation meant Chinesing 
(if we may use the word) Australia, the Australians would inveterately 
object. But there is little prospect that it would have such meaning. 
Other parts of the Empire have interests to guard of a similar nature. 
The anomaly, the mistake, is that a Government which exists in 
virtue of the representation of only a very small part of the whole 
dominions should be vested with the decision of such a question, 
even though its prudential fears might lead it to a right decision. 

All this, it may be said, amounts only to declaring that the great 
colonies cannot be shut out for long from a share in the government 
of the Empire. But if the question is put in that way it brings us 
to the same result. Only the desire to preserve the right to inde- 
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pendence can keep the colonies from insisting not only on the local 
government they enjoy, but on participating in the government of the 
whole Empire, every act of the policy of which greatly affects them 
The test of this assertion is to be found in the inquiry, supposing 
an authoritative declaration were made that the colonies would not 
be allowed to secede, is it not probable they would retort by demand- 
ing to have a part in the policy of the Empire? The key to federa-— 
tion then is a declaration of the continued unity of the Empire. It 
would provoke a great deal of opposition at first, for it ought to have 
been made years ago, but possibly it may not yet be too late. It is 
difficult to decide what are the respective numbers of those who mean 
by Nationalism a separation from Great Britain or a consolidation of 
a Greater Britain. Statesmen by a very large majority are guided 
by the instinct of avoiding danger. A public man must be possessed 
of rare courage who would risk immediate disagreeable consequences 
because of his conviction that a future evil had to be guarded against. 
It is almost hopeless to expect that any statesman would run the 
hazard of temporarily offending the colonies because of his belief that 
he would be doing them an ultimate benefit. The present, not the 
future, is what statesmen look to. They might even admit that a 
continuation of the ruling uncertainty as to the right of the 
colonies to claim independence was fraught with the menace of fierce 
conflicts in time to come. But they would still shrink from the idea 
of accepting a mission to prevent that danger arising. ‘Let the 
next Government do it,’ would be the reply of any party-man who 
would not deny the existence of a danger that required to be dealt 
with. Yet the ifiaction is terrible if it be measured by the gravity 
of the disastrous consequences to which it may lead. When the 
generation has passed away of those colonists who were emigrants 
from Great Britain, when it is almost entirely replaced by natives 
of the soil, powerful by reason of their education and prosperous cir- 
cumstances, strong in numbers, and saturated with the belief that the 
prospect of independence was always offered to them, what toleration 
would they have for the rights of sovereignty of the mother country ? 
On the other hand, the people of Great Britain will fiercely claim 
that the colonists have not the excuse of ill-treatment, which has been 
held by history to justify the revolution of their American brethren. 
They will remember also the millions they have invested in what they 
deemed British territory, which they would practically be asked to 
change into investments in a foreign country. They will shrink 
from the sneers of other nations at the dwarfage of the country on 
the dominions of which it had been the boast of the people that the 
sun never set. They would scout the alleged understanding ; they 
would deny all responsibility for the teachings of an obscure school 
of politicians who had passed out of knowledge ; they would repudiate 
the existence of the smallest obligation to relinquish great and pros- 
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perous territories. Millions have been spent on war and warlike 
preparations concerning the ownership of a few acres of land. No 
high-spirited nation, least of all Great Britain, would part with a vast 
dominion without direful resistance. 

There is a little flash of this feeling now observable. The 
Bill to constitute Western Australia a colony is looked upon with 
infinite doubt and suspicion. People do not exactly know of what 
to complain, but it seems to them a reckless prodigality to hand 
over the colony to its small population. Yet the population is 
larger than that of Queensland when this colony was carved out of 
New South Wales, without any opposition excepting from New South 
Wales itself. It has been said here, and often said before, that the 
colonies had constitutions bestowed on them of a nature to fit them 
for ultimate independence. Those constitutions have worked remark- 
ably well. The colonies have led the way to many reforms which 
the mother country herself has followed. Government on the spot 
has proved to be immeasurably superior to government from Down- 
ing Street. This is so admittedly the case that even to the colonies 
peopled by mixed races a constant extension is accorded of the 
system of representative government. Still there is a feeling that 
in parting unreservedly with all the waste lands of the colonies, and 
exacting no conditions of contribution to immigration and to naval 
defence, the mother country was guilty of unwarrantable generosity. 
The truth probably is that the constitutions given to Victoria and 
New South Wales in 1855, and to Queensland subsequently, were 
framed under the desire to interpose no difficulty in the way of 
future independence. But it is equally true that the colonies have 
justified the trust reposed in them, and have achieved magnificent 
progress. The real question with Western Australia, as it is with 
the other colonies, is the assertion of a decided declaration that the 
colony is inseparably a part of the British dominions. Unhappily, 
as far as such a Bill can do so, it follows the vicious example of the 
past, by giving a twist in quite a different direction. When New 
Zealand received its constitution in 1852, it was expressly provided 
in the Act that the Colonial Legislature could not repeal the section 
which required that members of both Houses should take the oath 
of allegiance. The Acts of 1855 and the subsequent legislation for 
Queensland left it free to that colony, and to Victoria and New 
South Wales, to repeal the provision requiring the oath of allegiance 
from members of the Legislature. It is open to any member of the 
Parliaments of these colonies to propose that the oath of allegiance 
be abolished, and it is a moot question whether it is incumbent on 
the Governor to reserve the Bill for her Majesty’s assent, although 
the decision in one particular case in New South Wales was that 
such reserve was necessary. Sad to say, the same power is given in 
the Bill now introduced to deal with Western Australia. We hope 
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it has been done unintentionally. The draftsman may have unthink- 
ingly followed the example of the Australian Acts. But in 1855 
there was a marked departure from the Act of New Zealand, which 
could hardly have been adopted unintentionally. 

Statesmen, though unwilling to incur unpopularity themselves, 
are sometimes not reluctant in what they consider a good cause to 
find a medium by means of which the multitude may be propitiated. 
The policy which the Federation League has decided to adopt shows 
a keen appreciation of the public life side of human nature. Begin- 
ning with a disclaimer of any particular plan of its own, the League 
has succeeded in establishing a more or less general opinion that the 
formulation of a plan is desirable. But it knows English statesmen 
will not commit themselves to any particular method, and, moreover, 
that any method would be viewed with jealousy by the colonists 
unless it emanated from themselves. So the League recommends 
conferences after the model of the one in 1887. The idea is a 
practical one and offers some prospect of success. An able and 
diplomatic Secretary of State might do much. The hope of federa- 
tion depends, we believe, upon a declaration of an unmistakable 
character being made that the mother country is just as sternly set 
against the breaking up of the Empire as were the United States 
against the separation o the southern States. Probably no means 
could be found for making such an announcement with less friction 
than through the special delegates of the colonies. It could be 
broken to them not harshly but argumentatively. 

We have endeavoured to show—That, as Great Britain’s interest 
becomes more largely concerned in federation, the colonies may feel 
less inclined towards it. That Great Britain, whilst accepting un- 
limited liability for the defence of the colonies, has allowed them to 
suppose they are free to become independent. That the colonies 
under that persuasion have not sought and do not seek the share in the 
government of the Empire which federation would give them. That 
natural causes may lead to one or more of the colonies, at a not remote 
time, asking for secession, and if that should be granted, the almost 
total disruption of the Empire would sooner or later follow. That 
all the probabilities, however, point to an absolute refusal by the 
mother country of the demand for secession and to a denial of the 
right to claim it. That the heat arising from such demand and refusal 
would lead to disastrous consequences. That an authoritative asser- 
tion of the maintenance of the Empire, though too late to avoid much 
bitter feeling, might not be too late to obtain acceptance, and that 
the assertion could be made in the most conciliatory manner through 
the medium of the Anglo-Colonial conferences suggested by the 
Federation League. That from the acceptance would arise the 
demand for federation, and that the satisfaction of the demand would 
lead to the establishment of an immensely powerful Empire. 
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There remains only this to be considered. Would the colonies 
benefit by such federation? To arrive at a conclusion we must 
consider two alternatives. One, that the colonies might seek for 
independence and be refused it, and a ruthless struggle in conse- 
quence ensue. The other, that secession would be granted. The 
probabilities, as we have said, are all against the latter alternative ; 
the tendency is markedly apparent in Great Britain of increasing 
attachment to the colonies and pride in their possession, There 
remain then the conditions, either of a federation under which the 
colonies would have a share in guiding the future policy of the Empire, 
or a continuation of their present position, under which the colonists 
suppose that independence is open to them, if they seek it. We entirely 
believe that a peaceful separation isimpossible. A separation gained 
at the expense of a fratricidal war is too shocking to contemplate. 
But let us for argument’s sake suppose that a peaceful severance 
could be brought about, and consider whether the colonies would more 
benefit by it than by federation. 

Something of fascinating sentiment hovers round the idea of a 
people who have carved a colony out of the wilderness bequeathing 
to their descendants the task of consolidating it into a separate 
nation. But when the region of reality is approached, it must be at 
once apparent that these young nations would have before them the 
vicissitudes common to countries in the early periods of their inde- 
pendent careers. They would have differences and disputes and 
even wars with other nations, in which the independent existence of 
some of them would be perilled, and internally they would pass 
through the dangers and difficulties incidental to new nations before 
the forms of government they adopt strike deep root in the hearts of 
the people. They would pass from the position of portions of an 
immensely powerful kingdom into the independence of compara- 
tively lowly nations. Many cares which they have never known will 
assail them, and they will gain nothing in exchange, for no system 
even of republican government could more completely vest the con- 
trol and the power in the hands of the people than do the present 
Constitutions of the great colonies, or the Constitutions they would 
enjoy under a Federated Empire. So that if the option of secession 
were open, which we believe is not the case, no advantage would 
arise from it. On the other hand, federation would carry with it 
all that the lovers of liberty and freedom could desire. The wealth 
and power of the federal dominions would protect the pursuits and 
aspirations of the vast population. Not only would there be little 
danger of the federation being embroiled in war, but it would 
probably in many instances adjust the disputes of other nations. It 
is often supposed that nations, like human beings, pass through the 
periods of infancy, youth, and early and mature manhood, to old 
age and decay. But no empire has ever approached to such condi- 
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tions of permanency as the federation of the British Empire would 
start with. The advantages of long experience would be allied to 
the freshness and vigour of youth. Although indissolubly bound 
together, the several parts would each possess a share of local govern- 
ment that would leave nothing in the way of home control to ask 
for. Distance, the hitherto great destroyer of empires rudely bound 
together, would in this case be a positive advantage, because whilst 
free from any obstacle in the way of rapid communication, it would 
promote the growth of trade and commerce and keep alive the dis- 
position to maritime pursuits. 

If the whole subject could be dispassionately considered by the 
master minds of the various dominions, the advantages of federation 
would be as apparent as the danger of allowing the relations of the 
component parts of the Empire to drift as at present. Sadly small 
occurrences, under existing circumstances, might lead to aconflagration 
which would rend the Empire to its centre, and make a cordial and 
sympathetic union impossible. 


JULIUS VOGEL. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


STAMPING OUT PROTESTANTISM 
IN RUSSTA.' 


THE efforts put forth since the accession of Nicholas to the throne of 
Russia to Russify the Baltic Provinces are daily assuming more and 
more the character not only of a political, but also of a religious 
persecution. 

These provinces have been in the possession of Russia for scarcely 
more than a century. Christianity was introduced there from 
Western Europe in 1172. At the Reformation era the reformed 
faith won the day after a short but decisive struggle, and Luther- 
anism has been ever since the common creed of the peoples of the 
provinces, although composed of various races and nationalities. 

Esthonia and Livonia were ceded to Russia in consequence of 
the victories of Peter the Great, but by the peace of Nystadt the 
Lutheran Church was confirmed in all its privileges as the Established 
Church of those provinces. Kurland obtained similar terms from 
the Empress Catherine, when that province, in 1795, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to her sway. 


1 Die Bedriichung der deutschen und die Entrechtung der protestantischen Kirche 
in den Ostsee-Provinzen. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1886.—Russisch-baltische 
Blétter, Heft i-iv. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1886-88.—Die Vergewaltigung 
der russischen Ostsee-Provinzen. Appell an das Ehrgefiihl der Protestantismus von 
einem Balten. Berlin: A. Deubner, 1886.—Die baltische Provinzen Russlands. 
Politische und culturgeschichtliche Aufsitze. Von Julius Eckhart. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot, 1869.—Livlindische Beitrdge, herausgegeben von W. von Bock. 
Band I, (2 parts), 1867-68; Band II. (7 parts), 1868-69; Neue Folge, Band I., 
Heft i.-v., with supplement, 1869-71. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot.—Geschichts- 
bilder aus der Iutherischen Kirche Livlands vom Jahre 1845 an. Von Dr. G. C. Adolf 
von Harless. 2 Aufl. Leipzig, 1869.—Die lettisch-nationale Bewegung und die 
hurlindische Geistlichheit. Eine unparteiische Stimme aus den Ostsee-Provinzen. 
Leipzig: Béhme, 1886.— Verfassungsgeschichte der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche 
in Russland. Von Dr. Hermann Dalton. Gotha: Perthes, 1887.—Jm Banne Moskaus. 
Die evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in den russischen Ostsee-Provinzen. Von Dr. 
K. H. Neubert. Barmen: Klein, 1888.—Russland am Scheidewege. Beitriige zur 
Kenntniss des Slavophilenthums und zur Beurtheilung seiner Politik. Berlin: 
Wilhelmi, 1888.— Deutsch - protestantische Kimpfe in den baltischen Provinzen Russ- 
lands. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1888. Zur Gewissensfreiheit in Russland. 
Offenes Sendschreiben an den Oberprokureur des russischen Synods, Herrn Wirklichen 
Geheimrat K. Pobedonoszeff von Hermann Dalton. 7terAbdruck. Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot, 1889. 
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In defiance of those solemn covenants the Emperor Nicholas pro- 
mulgated a new code of ecclesiastical law in 1832, whereby the Greek 
Church formally became the Established Church, and the provisions 
of the Russian penal code became applicable to the provinces. But 
inasmuch as it was impossible to put such provisions in force ina 
country where all, both nobles and peasants, were, almost without 
exception, Protestants, it was fondly hoped that the new law would 
become practically a brutwm fulmen, and that no real harm would 
be done to the Protestant Church. 

When a Greek bishopric was established in Riga in 1837 the 
authorities took due care to explain, that by the erection of the see 
nothing was intended contrary to the interests of the Protestant 
religion. The worthlessness of Russian imperial promises was, how- 
ever, soon only too manifest. A series of bad harvests in 1839, 1840, 
and 1841 created great distress among the peasantry, and a state of 
famine prevailed in the Baltic Provinces in 1844 and 1845. Russian 
agents traversed the country in order to stir up the peasantry against 
the landowners, who were mostly of German origin. Those agents 
represented to the peasants that if they would outwardly conform to 
the Russian Church they would be placed in a position independent 
of the proprietors. The peasants were assured that if they only 
placed their names on the Greek registers they would be allowed 
freely to retain their churches, sermons, sacraments, and Bibles, 
while they would be freed from the necessity of paying tithes to the 
German pastors. Greater religious liberty was promised to them 
than had ever been enjoyed in the bosom of the Lutheran Church. 
Greek priests were at the same time ostentatiously permitted by 
Bishop Philaret toread from the pulpits Protestant sermons, and Greek 
churches were even granted occasionally for Moravian services. But 
all this liberty was but a bait to induce theignorant peasants to place 
their names on the Greek registers.? By the law of Russia no one 
who becomes a member of the Greek Church is permitted, on any 
pretext whatever, to secede from her communion. 

The Russian propagandists had recourse to even worse methods. 
Memorials to the Czar, drawn up in Russian, and purporting to be 


2 These statements can be abundantly proved by a reference to the mass of 
depositions on the subject sworn before the courts of the provinces, which are given 
in the work of von Harless and in the larger book of von Bock, entitled Livldndische 
Beitrdge, published from 1867 to 1871. The ‘ Leaves from the Diary of a Russian 
Official in Riga, 1846’ (given in full in chapter iv. of the Deutsch-protestantieche 
Kémpfe in den baltischen-Provinzen) recounts a number of cases in which the 
Lutheran clergy were harassed by the police. Several pastors were deprived of their 
benefices and punished in various ways. Evangelical publications were suppressed 
and confiscated. Rewards were liberally bestowed on all officials who exhibited zeal 
in the work of ‘conversion.’ Greek churches were, in several cases, erected on farms 
in spite of the protests of the landowners. Protestants were compelled to uncover 
their heads and pay honour to Greek processions, and in other ways molested in their 
conscientious opposition to the inroads of the Greek Church. 
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memorials for an extension of civil rights, were extensively signed 
by the peasants who were wholly ignorant of that language. The 
memorials ultimately proved to be petitions for enrolment as members 
of the Greek Church. The memorialists were informed in due course 
by the bishop that the Czar had graciously acceded to their request, 
and that they had been duly enrolled as Greek Catholics. All pro- 
tests were invain. Many were forcibly baptisedand anointed. The 
names of others were in many cases inserted on the church registers 
as ‘anointed’ and ‘confirmed,’ although they had not actually 
undergone those rites. Russian law assigns a certain period for due 
consideration before converts are received into the Greek Church. 
But the provision was set at nought, and no legal permission has ever 
since been accorded to those who were then so foully betrayed for 
reinstating themselves in their proper position as members of the 
Lutheran Church. 

No doubt large numbers were, in the period referred to, induced, 
by promises of secular advantages, to join the Greek Church. But 
many cases of cruel wrong were done in entire violation of the rights 
of conscience. The enrolment of a father in a state of intoxication 
legally transferred in some cases his wife, and in all cases his 
children under age, to the registers of the Greek communion. 

It is not surprising that such a propaganda should have had con- 
siderable success. The success would not, however, have proved so 
considerable had it not been for the estrangement which existed 
between the peasantry and the nobles. Though the peasants and 
nobles were united in a common adherence to the Protestant faith, 
the German nobles were accustomed to look down upon the people 
whom their forefathers had conquered as inferior races fit only for 
serfdom, while the conquered races in return regarded the nobles as 
their oppressors. The clergy, with noble exceptions, were too much 
imbued with the feelings of the nationality from whence they had 
sprung, and agrarian disputes embittered the relations between the 
peasants and the landed proprietors. 

The education of the peasantry had been too generally neglected 
in the days of quiet; although extensive efforts were set on foot in 
1830 and in 1846 to improve the education and to enlarge the 
privileges of the peasant population. It would have been easy in 
the previous decades to have thoroughly Germanised the original 
races had that task then been undertaken. But the opportunity was 
let slip, and the Russian Government now sought to Russify the 
peasantry. It is undeniable, too, that its efforts were attended with 
a certain amount of success. 

But the peasantry awoke at last to a comprehension of the real 
position of affairs. They discovered that they had been duped, and 
that the civil and religious liberty promised to them was a delusion. 
They strove in vain to shake off their connection with the Greek 


’ 
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Church. They flocked in troops back to their old churches, and 
implored the Lutheran pastors to reinstate their names again on the 
Protestant registers. But, willing as the pastors were to readmit 
‘bacl:sliders’ to their communion, the laws of the Russian Empire 
forbade such a return. Lutherans are, in Russia, permitted freely to 
pass over to the ranks of ‘the Orthodox,’ but the Russian Church 
permits no ‘ apostates’ from her communion. The ‘character’ she 
imparts by the ‘anointing oil’ is considered to be as ‘indelible’ as 
‘holy orders.’ Unbelievers may remain even as ‘atheists’ ‘ within’ 
the Russian Church, but no one is permitted to ‘ go forth’ from her 
fold. The statement of Prince Tscherkasky at the Slavonic Congress 
in Moscow in 1869 cannot be forgotten: ‘I prefer a thousand 
times rather an orthodox Greek atheist than a believing Roman 
Catholic.’ The statement affords the key to understand Russian 
policy. 

Petitions upon petitions from the injured peasantry now poured in 
upon the authorities. Those petitions described the artifices by which 
the poor peasants had been beguiled. The ‘ exceeding bitter cry’ 
which arose from the cottage to the noble’s hall, and echoed from the 
hall to the throne, was too loud to be wholly disregarded. Alexander 
the Second was constrained to make inquiry into the matter, and 
General Count Bobrinski was commissioned, in 1863, to visit the 
Baltic Provinces, and to report on the subject to the Emperor. 

Count Bobrinski’s official report, dated April 18, 1864, was a 
terrible justification of the grievances complained of. According to 
that report, out of the whole number of 140,000 persons, entered 
upon the registers of the Greek Church as converts, scarcely one- 
tenth really belonged to that communion. All the rest in heart and 
soul still continued to be members of the Lutheran Church. The 
report closed with the words :— 


Your Majesty, it has been painful to me, as Orthodox and as a Russian, to 
witness with my own eyes the degradation of the Russian Orthodoxy through the 
public exposure of this official fraud. It is not the earnest words of these unhappy 
families, who turn themselves to your Majesty with the humble but impassioned 
prayer to grant them the right to confess the religion which is in accordance with 
the conviction of their own conscience, not those open-hearted and touching ex- 
pressions of their feelings, which have made so painful an impression on me, as this 
fact in particular—that the violence done to conscience, and the official fraud, 
which is known to all, should be indissolubly connected with the thought of Russia 
and Orthodoxy. 


The report of Count Bobrinski brought a little relief to the 
harassed provinces. The ‘converts’ were not, indeed, permitted 
openly to return to the Church of their forefathers. But the legal 
proceedings against most of them were tacitly dropped for a season. 
Bishop Philaret was translated to another diocese, and his successor, 
who was created Archbishop of Riga, was not at first disposed to carry 
matters with so high a hand. The new archbishop, however, was not 

302 
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willing to grant religious liberty to the oppressed ; he merely sought 
to postpone the matter. He admitted that many names had been 
unfairly placed upon the registers of his church. But even in such 
cases he refused to concede liberty of conscience, lest the conclusion 
should be drawn that secession was, under any circumstances, 
permitted from the Greek communion.* 

The persecution of the Lutherans in the Baltic Provinces was for 
many years uot generally known to their co-religionists in the more 
favoured countries of Europe. Christians in England, under the 
guidance of the Evangelical Alliance (founded in 1846), had their 
attention directed to various religious persecutions in Florence and 
other parts of Italy, in Spain, in Germany, and in Turkey, long 
before the ery of oppression was heeded which arose from the Baltic 
Provinces. In 1870 the Evangelical Alliance took up at last the 
case of the Baltic Provinces, and an international deputation was 
sent to the Emperor of Russia. A memorial to the Emperor was 
with difficulty presented through the medium of Prince Gortschakoff, 
and the fair words spoken by the Prince on that occasion gave some 
reason to hope that an increased modicum of religious liberty would 
be granted to the sorely harassed Lutherans of those provinces. 

With the presentation, however, of the memorial, and the publi- 
cation of an account of the ‘ gracious’ manner in which it had been 
received, all efforts of the Alliance in that direction came to an end. 
No sufficient means were taken to discover the actual results brought 
about by the ‘ memorial’ in the provinces themselves. The ‘ intelli- 
gence’ department of the Evangelical Alliance has never been really 
‘upto the mark,’ and Russian policy was not easily turned aside from 
its fixed purpose of the Russification of the provinces. 

It reads almost as a satire on the impotent efforts of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance to know now that the very year in which Prince 
Gortschakoff gave such a ‘gracious’ reply, a society was actually 
founded in Russia, under Imperial patronage, for the express purpose 
of converting the Lutherans to the Orthodox faith. Had that society 
sought to accomplish its purpose by a use of all the arts of persuasion 
and controversy, no one would have a right to complain. But the 
objects of the society were mainly political; it carried on its propa- 
ganda by means of agencies similar to those already described, while 
it was backed by the power of the Russian Empire. Yet, active as 
were its operations, nothing was heard of its doings by the English 
Evangelical Alliance for nearly fifteen years! 


’ Special negotiations were carried on with Archbishop Platon on behalf of ninety- 
eight persons who claimed their liberty as having been falsely enrolled. Out of that 
small number fifty-six persons were, in opposition to their solemn protests, declare:l 
by him to be members of the Greek Church, and the police authorities were direct:-i 
to compel the attendance of those persons at the Greek services. 
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With the accession of Alexander the Third a new chapter of re- 
ligious persecution has been opened. The sad circumstances under 
which the present monarch commenced his reign were not such as to 
render him favourably disposed to any movements in the direction of 
liberty. And owing to the severity of the present persecution the 
days of Alexander the Second are now looked back upon as a time of 
comparative peace. 

In the Baltic Provinces Lutheran pastors, however anxious they 
may be to confine their ministrations to persons of their own com- 
munion, are often placed under the greatest difficulties. No incon- 
siderable number of the so-called ‘ converts’ have naturally persisted 
in attendance at Lutheran services. Many, too, of those who, through 
fear, for a time conformed to the Greek Church, have been driven 
back by their consciences into the Protestant churches. Many also 
contrived to conceal a ‘ conversion’ of which they were ashamed, and 
in no few cases managed to retain their names upon the Protestant 
registers. Consequently not only were those earnest pastors, who felt 
constrained to ‘ obey God rather than man,’ brought into constant 
collision with the Russian ecclesiastical authorities, but many 
others who might have been disposed to temporise have also fallen 
under the condemnation of the Russian penal code. The best 
course, and possibly the safest in the end, would have been boldly 
to defy the law and to brave persecution. But it is not surprising 
that persons situated in such trying circumstances should have in 
many cases attempted to elude the law by other less honourable 
contrivances. 

But as in the fable, the wolf, in order to justify his intended 
slaughter, complained loudly of the misdeeds of the lamb, so there 
have not been lacking writers who in the present crisis have sought 
to paint Russia in the character of a generous benefactor, anxious 
only to deliver the peasantry of the provinces from the power of a 
rapacious nobility. But if the full history of the facts were known, 
the fullest sympathy of all Englishmen would be accorded to the 
suffering Protestants of the Baltic Provinces. 

The intolerant and persecuting spirit which now characterises 
Russian rule in these provinces may be seen by the statement of a 
few facts. 

In March, 1886, the Minister of the Interior issued an order to 
the police to prevent persons not belonging to the Greek Church 
from using chaplets of flowers at funerals. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Continental habits know that the custom of deposit- 
ing garlands on the coffin and of throwing flowers into the grave is 
more common than in our country. Much indignation has been created 
by such a wanton interference with a harmless custom; and one can 
scarcely be surprised at the anger created among the bystanders when 
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the police have on several occasions required the coffins to be taken up 
from the grave in order to despoil them of the last fond tokens of 
love and respect. Even when committing the remains of their friends 
to the tomb, Protestants must be taught to feel their inferiority to 
members of the Orthodox Church! And this in countries where less 
than twenty years ago Protestantism was supreme, and where even 
still Protestant pastors are recognised by the law! 

A beginning has already been made with the appropriation of 
churches erected for Protestant worship for the purposes of the Greek 
Church. When a petition was sent to St. Petersburg complaining of 
such injustice, the first person who headed the list of petitioners was 
immured for some time in the casemates of the Imperial Palace at 
St. Petersburg. No Lutheran churches are in future to be built, 
unless permission is specially granted by the Orthodox clergy ; while 
the Greek clergy have obtained the right to allocate any sites they 
may choose for the erection of Greek churches and schools, without 
the consent of the landowners. 

The visit of Bishop Donat to Palzmar in June 1885 was attended 
with some remarkable circumstances. The Bishop was met by a 
large crowd of ‘converts,’ who implored him to permit them 
openly to profess the Protestant religion which they held, and to 
allow their names to be struck off the Greek registers, inasmuch as in 
heart and soul they were in reality Lutherans. They explained to 
the bishop that their names had been placed on the registers of the 
Greek Church by the fault of their parents, or through their own 
ignorance. The bishop refused to listen to their entreaties, and 
informed them that if they persisted in harassing him by such re- 
quests, he would have their clergyman, Pastor Brandt, removed from 
office, and thus the parish would be deprived altogether of a Pro- 
testant pastor. The peasants boldly replied that they could read 
the Word of God for themselves, and, if their pastor were removed, 
they would form themselves into a Lutheran society, and select some 
man of their own number acquainted with the Bible to preach to 
them and to administer the Lord’s Supper. 

Among the petitioners on that occasion was a Lettish peasant 
woman, Anna Kursemneeks by name, thirty-two years old, who had 
originally been baptised in the Lutheran Church. The name of 
Anna and that of her sister had been placed upon the Greek registers 
in consequence of her father having been enrolled and ‘confirmed ’ 
as a Greek Catholic during the excitement of the former years. 
Anna implored the bishop with tears to be permitted to remain in 
the Church of her forefathers. Instead of replying to her request, 
the bishop presented her with the picture of a saint, and directed 
her to pray tothe Virgin Mary. She refused the picture, stating that 
she believed Christ to be the only mediator between God and man. 
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Several priests who were with the bishop urged her to accept the 
holy picture, for the bishop would then give her absolution. She 
replied that the bishop had no power to forgive sins, for he was but 
man and not God, and stated that the Lutheran pastor only ventured 
to declare that pardon came from God. Some Greek bystanders 
then called her a great sinner. She replied that she knew that very 
well, but that Christ pardoned sinners and not Pharisees. She was 
then threatened with the Czar’s displeasure, but nobly answered that 
the Emperor might take away her life, but that he could not rob 
her of her faith. 

On the 26th of July, 1885, an Imperial ukase was issued threaten- 
ing severe measures against all ‘converts’ who dared to return to 
Lutheranism. A petition was at once sent in to the Czar, signed by 
Anna Kursemneeks and her sister and two men of Palzmar, named 
Leitis and Ohsol. The petition is given in full in the Rwussisch- 
baltische Blatter, Heft III.,and in Dr. Neubert’s interesting little work. 
Its language might well have touched the heart of the mighty Czar. 
the Emperor, in all probability, never saw it. But the answer came 
in the shape of police domiciliary visits. Pastor Brandt and his 
schoolmaster Abel, who were suspected of having a hand in the 
affair, were thrown into the criminal prison of Riga, and Anna 
Kursemneeks had to undergo a rigorous examination, followed by a 
short imprisonment. 

When interrogated and asked how she dared to send such a petition 
to the Czar, the woman replied that she was wont to ask God daily 
for all that she needed, and that therefore she considered she 
might ask His representative on earth for what he could grant her. 
When it was objected to her that she subscribed herself as a ‘ most 
obedient subject,’ and yet had ventured to disobey the Czar by 
abandoning the Greek Church, she replied, ‘I am prepared to give 
up to the Czar all he demands—even my life ; but my heart and my 
faith I cannot yield to him, for these I must give to God only.’ 

In March 1886 sentence was passed on Pastor Brandt. He was 
deprived of his pastorate and banished to Smolensk. There he was 
placed under police surveillance, was permitted to work for 24d. a day, 
but not allowed to preach or teach. His heroic wife soon joined him 
in his punishment. The case, after some time, aroused much sym- 
pathy in St. Petersburg, and he has recently been permitted to 
accept a small pastorate in the interior. Jacob Abel, the school- 
master, was deposed from office, and declared ‘a politically un- 
trustworthy person,’ and incapable of holding any office as teacher, 
or even as sexton. The only offence laid to his charge has been that 
of opposing the propaganda of the Greek Church. 

Sixty-five pastors have been already prosecuted before the courts 
of Livonia on the charges (1) of having administered the Lord’s 
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Supper to persons who had been enrolled on the Greek registers, and 
(2) of having performed marriages between Lutherans and members of 
the Greek Church. All persons whose names are, however wrongly, 
on the Greek registers are legally regarded as Greek Catholics. In 
most of these cases the courts of the province returned a verdict of 
‘not proven.’ The Imperial prosecutor appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Russia, that is, the Senate in St. Petersburg. The Senate 
have already condemned Pastor Christoph, of St. Johannis, in Esthonia, 
to a year’s banishment to Astrachan, and Pastor Hoerschelmann, of 
Haggers, in Esthonia, to banishment to Eastern Siberia, though the 
latter has been recommended by the Senate to the Imperial clemency. 

The Senate of St. Petersburg has lately expressed its opinion that 
the Church law in the provinces is too weak to meet the exigencies of 
the present situation. In a ukase of January 28, 1888, issued in the 
case of Pastor Emil Wegener, of Ecks, and other accused pastors of 
Livonia, the Senate has asked the Imperial Government for further 
powers in order to secure the condemnation of the offending pastors. 
By the law of 1832 all offences committed by the clergy must first: be 
brought before the Church courts or consistories. Those courts, as well 
as the ordinary courts of the provinces, have proved too favourably 
disposed to the accused pastors. Hence it has been decided to dis- 
solve all the consistories throughout the Baltic Provinces, and a begin- 
ning is to be made with the consistories of Riga, Reval, and Arensburg. 
The criminal courts, too, have also been partially reconstructed ; and 
in all cases in which clerical offences are to be tried it has been decided 
that the officials, from the judge down to the lowest officer, must be 
members of the Orthodox Church. 

The Russian Governor of Livonia, Michael Sinowjeff, in an official 
letter to Bishop Donat, dated February, 1887, states that in future all 
cases of ‘apostasy’ from the Orthodox Church will be severely punished. 
‘Converts’ who attend the instructions of a Lutheran pastor are to be 
ineligible for any post under Government. They are to be liable to 
imprisonment; their children may be taken away from them and 
handed over to members of the Orthodox communion to be brought 
up as Greek Catholics. Such guardians will also be liable to severe 
punishment if they fail to impart the necessary training in the Greek 
faith to all children committed to their care. Heavier punishments 
are to be meted out to ‘converts’ who venture to get married in 
Lutheran churches. All such marriages are declared to be illegal ; 
the offspring of such marriages are to be regarded as illegitimate, 
and incapable of inheriting the property of their parents. Imprison- 
ment, from eight to ten months, is to be the penalty of any such 
persons as venture to train up their children in the Lutheran faith. 

Such is‘ civil and religious liberty’ in the Baltic Provinces 
of Russia! It is no wonder that the International Committee of the 
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Evangelical Alliance, at its meeting at Geneva, determined to me- 
morialise the Emperor of Russia on the subject; and a memorial 
signed by the presidents and secretaries of its various branches was 
duly forwarded to his Majesty in August, 1887, 

In January, 1888, a remarkable answer was received to this com- 
munication. The answer was addressed to M. Edward Naville, the 
eminent Egyptologist, President of the Swiss Central Committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance. The answer was not sent from the Cabinet 
of the Czar, but was signed by Konstantin Pobedonoszeff, chief 
Procurator of the Holy Synod of the Russian Church. This 
remarkable man was formerly tutor to the present Emperor. He is 
the author of a work in several volumes on Russian jurisprudence, and 
the translator into Russian of Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of 
Christ. His piety was strikingly displayed in his earnest Appeal to 
the Russian Youth, written on the occasion of the murder of the 
Emperor Alexander the Second. But alas! M. Pobedonoszeff has, by 
his actions, and by his letters on the question of the Baltic Provinces, 
proved himself to be a bigoted Greek Catholic, and utterly unable to 
comprehend the very first principles of religious liberty. His letter to 
M. Naville is an impeachment of the Baltic pastors and of the German 
nobility, in which facts and fictions are curiously blended together. 
He accuses the Lutheran clergy of bigotry towards the Greek com- 
munion, because they are opposed to the doctrines of that Church. 
But he forgets ‘ the beam that is in his own eye.’ He denies that 
freedom of conscience is interfered with in Russia, in which empire 
he asserts that all creeds are perfectly free, ‘if only they abstain 
from proselytising.’ M. Pobedonoszeff cannot comprehend the fun- 
damental truth, that what he calls ‘ freedom ’ falls infinitely short of 
what is really meant by the term, and that as long as the Russian 
law attempts forcibly to restrain men within the pale of the Russian 
Church, or to prevent persons who have passed over from any cause 
to the Greek Church returning to the Church from whence they 
originally seceded, there is no such thing as real religious liberty in 
the Russian Empire. 

Dr. Hermann Dalton, late pastor at St. Petersburg, has issued a 
reply to M. Pobedonoszeff. He comments on the unfairness with 
which the press of the provinces has been muzzled, while gross libels 
are published upon the Protestant clergy and nobility of those lands. 
M. Pobedonoszeff insinuated that the clergy were seeking to stir up 
their people against Russia, Dr. Dalton challenges him to produce 
one single instance of their disloyalty. One paragraph tending in 
that direction, cited by the Russian official, Dr. Dalton points out 
never appeared in the sermon incriminated, but was quoted from a 
review of that sermon by the Russian journalist Katkoff. The 
Protestants of the Baltic Provinces have freely shed their blood for 
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Russia on many a hard-fought battle-field. In speaking of the 
schools of the provinces, Dr. Dalton shows from official statistics 
how far they surpass all those of the other parts of the Russian 
Empire. He quotes even Katkoff in their favour, who wrote as 
follows: ‘ Russia will, no doubt, give its utmost support to the 
German customs and German culture in those lands. God pre- 
serves us from the vandalism of destroying a school system based 
upon the foundation common to all civilised nations! God forbid 
that we should bring down the gymnasia of the provinces to the sad 
level of our educational establishments! May the instruction both 
in the gymnasia and in the university continue in the German 
language. A protest against that arrangement would, indeed, pro- 
ceed on our side from veritably false national pride, from which, thank 
God, we are free.’ 

Dr. Dalton does not enter into many details of the persecution. 
He quotes the anathemas against Protestantism uttered by Arch- 
bishop Platon; he exposes the manner in which M. Pobedonoszeff 
seeks to ignore the official report of Count Bobrinski. He refers to 
the suppression of the Protestant missionary work carried on in the 
Caucasus and elsewhere, which has not been taken up by the Russian 
Church. He shows from M. Pobedonoszeff’s own report in 1884, not 
only that converts have fallen back into Mohammedanism, but that 
numbers of Itussian Christians have there apostatised from Christi- 
anity without any let or hindrance being placed in their way. He 
exposes severely the fact, that while Mohammedan works against 
Christianity, and even in favour of a ‘ Holy War’ against Christians, 
are permitted by Russian censorship to be printed in the University 
Press at Kasan, Protestant books are suppressed in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. Step by step he goes through the letter of the Russian 
advocate of persecution, and closes a letter of over ninety octavo 
pages by giving sad instances in which the suppression of the rights 
of conscience has driven some to despair and infidelity. 

A translation of the letter of M. Pobedonoszeff appeared in the 
Times of May 26, 1888. It was also inserted in Evangelical Chris- 
tendom of June, 1888. Little notice, however, has been called to 
that reply by the British Evangelical Alliance. That society has 
found it, no doubt, far easier to attend to other work than to attempt 
to call attention to the case of their suffering brethren in the Baltic 
Provinces. Meanwhile the English Church, in the person of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, has recently sent kind and flattering messages 
of love to the persecuting Church of Russia, while it has not uttered 
a syllable of remonstrance with respect to the cruel deeds done to a 
sister Protestant communion. Possibly the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has no acquaintance with the facts mentioned in our article. 
But it is one of the first duties of a society like the Evangelical 
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Alliance to see that the English public is duly informed from time 
to time on all such matters. It may be able to do no more, but it 
ought to make strenuous efforts at least to perform this duty. 

The Russian Church has often been unfairly accused of being 
opposed to the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. But the Russian 
Church has in this particular of late nobly done her duty. Infor- 
mation of a certain kind travels slowly, even in our days, and often 
fails to find an attentive public. But the fact referred to is now 
becoming more generally known, and many people have come to the 
conclusion that there is ‘ religious liberty’ in Russia, and that the 
struggle in the Baltic Provinces is purely, or mainly, political. 
Religious liberty, however, in the proper sense of the word, is utterly 
unknown in Russia. No such liberty can exist where the right of 
spreading one’s religious convictions is denied, and where no secession 
is permitted from an established Church. Russia is engaged in an 
attempt to ‘stamp out’ Protestantism in the Baltic Provinces, 

Though little has appeared in the columns of the daily press, 
the Baltic Provinces are wrapped in the flames of a ruthless 
persecution. The persecution may have a political object in view, 
but it is no less religious. We have not told the whole, or the half, 
of the story. Powerful efforts are put forth to destroy the Protestant 
schools. Those schools, built and maintained at the cost of the 
German communities, are now forced to adopt the Russian language 
as the medium of instruction. Religious instruction in the Protes- 
tant faith is interfered with. The pastors are not permitted to teach 
doctrines opposed to the teaching of the Greek Church. No warning 
voice is to be lifted against the practices of that Church, though 
those practices are in many particulars opposed to the tenets of 
all the Protestant communions, the Church of England included. 
We cannot enter into details on these heads. The gymnasia, once 
the pride of the provinces, are more than threatened. The University 
of Dorpat is to be completely Russified. Personal political liberty is 
at an end, as well as religious liberty. Englishmen may not be able 
to afford much assistance to the sufferers, but at least they ought to 
understand the true state of the case. It is, however, difficult to get 
at the history of facts. It is well known in Sweden, that a young 
man who attended the conference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association held last year in Stockholm, and spoke about the suffer- 
ings of his co-religionists in the Baltic Provinces, was arrested on his 
return home, and transported to Siberia. Such cases are not per-. 
mitted to be mentioned in the public press. The newspapers of the 
provinces are under strict supervision: the courts do their work 
quietly; private correspondence, as we know from practical experience, 
is being strictly watched by the police, and many avenues of infor- 
mation once open are now closed. The Russian police and officials 
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are vigorously at work to destroy the highest civilisation found in 
the Russian Empire, and to bury it, and the Protestantism which 
gave it birth, in one common grave. 


CuarLEs H. H. Wricat, D.D. 


PostscRIPt. 


Srvcez the above was written the Times of November 16 has published the following 
important intelligence :— 

‘The Czar has granted three months of unsolicited leave of absence to M. 
Pobedonoszeff, the Procurator-General of the Holy Russian Synod.’ 

The Times’ correspondent states further that the Czar during his recent stay at 
Copenhagen received Dr. Dalton’s pamphlet, and learned therefrom something of 
the religious oppression in the Baltic Provinces. On his return to Russia the 
Emperor wrote an autograph letter to M. Pobedonoszeff, giving him three months’ 
leave, and directing him to make use of the time in writing ‘a full and convincing 
answer’ to Dr. Dalton’s work. In vain has the Procurator-General sought for a 
private audience with his Majesty. The audience has been refused until the 
justificatory memoir shall have been handed in. These facts give much reason to 
hope for the dawn of better things, even in the oppressed Baltic Provinces. 











THE DREADFUL REVIVAL OF LEPROSY 


In order to explain what may at first sight appear to be an intrusion 
into a region altogether foreign to my line of professional work, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say that from a very early period of my 
career I have taken a particular interest in leprosy. Next to the 
skin, the throat is the part most often attacked by the worst form of 
the disease; and for this reason I have sought every opportunity of 
seeing it at close quarters, At the risk of falling into the ‘ autobio- 
graphical’ vein so deprecated by Mr. Balfour, I may add that I have 
made special investigations on leprosy in most of its European haunts, 
and also in Madeira ; I may therefore claim the right to speak of it 
with some amount of personal knowledge. My attention was first 
directed to the subject nearly thirty years ago, when I was studying 
diseases of the skin under the celebrated Hebra at Vienna. In his 
wards I saw several cases of leprosy, which I understood came from 
the ‘ Danubian Principalities’ of those days. In 1880 I examined a 
number of lepers in the Hospital de San Lazaro at Seville, in 1881 
I saw several cases in the lazaretto at Funchal, and in 1884 I made 
extensive investigations in Norway, at Molde and Bergen, where I had 
the advantage of the assistance of Dr. Danielssen and Dr. Armauer 
Hansen, whose names are familiar as household words to the medical 
profession throughout the world in connection with leprosy. In 
Danielssen, who has watched the course of the disease among several 
generations of his countrymen, the doctrine of heredity finds its most 
uncompromising champion ; in his son-in-law Hansen, the discoverer 
of the bacillus leprae, contagion has naturally enough one of its most 
thoroughgoing supporters. One could hardly be in a better position 
for hearing both sides of this most important question than between 
those two distinguished men. In 1888 I saw a few cases in Italy in 
the Civil Hospital at San Remo.' I have also had a few opportu- 
nities during the last twenty-five years of examining cases of leprosy 
here in London, in my own practice and that of others. 

1 Invalids visiting this charming health resort need not be afraid of coming in 
contact with lepers. The few unfortunate victims of the disease are kept under close 
supervision in the Civil Hospital, which is situated on a high rock, and is separated 
even from the old town to which the building is adjacent. The part of San Remo 


which is frequented by those seeking health or sunshine in that delightful spot is as 
free from lepers as Brighton or Eastbourne. 
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In this country most people, I imagine, were till lately in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that leprosy still walks the earth in all its 
original hideousness. Vague notions, derived partly from the Bible 
and partly from casual references in historical works, made up the 
sum of popular knowledge on the subject, and to the ‘ general reader’ 
leprosy was but a name, an extinct deinotherium of the paleontology 
of disease. Very few English doctors were better informed. The 
disease was either not referred to at all, or was dealt with in the most 
perfunctory way in lectures and text-books of medicine. As Dr. Munro, 
whose writings on leprosy have done so much to diffuse a knowledge 
of the disease among medical men, points out, students a very few years 
ago might have gone out to fulfil their mission of healing in various 
parts of the world without knowing that such a disease as leprosy was 
to be met with. Their first introduction to it was often when its exist- 
ence was forced on them as a strange and disconcerting phenomenon 
in actual practice. 

Space will not permit me to trace the early history of leprosy in 
ancient times, nor even to chronicle its course in Europe in the dark 
ages. My regret at being obliged to leave out some historical 
details which might prove interesting is lessened by the fact that 
an excellent summary of the researches of Hirsch,? Munro,’ and 
others, was published five years ago in this Review by Miss Agnes 
Lambert. 

Judging from the long intervals of time which often elapsed with- 
out any mention of the disease, and the frequent notices of it by writers 
at particular periods, it would appear that between the twelfth and 
the fifteenth centuries the disease underwent considerable vicissi- 
tudes, becoming at times more prevalent and then again being much 
less common. These changes probably corresponded with alternating 
periods of want and prosperity, the disease becoming general when 
the vitality of the nation was lowered by long wars, pestilences, and 
famine. The extraordinary spread of the disease at the time of the 
Crusades led to the belief that it had again been imported into 
Europe from the East, and Voltaire characteristically says that this 
was the only permanent result achieved by these expeditions. There 
is, however, abundant proof that even if leprosy was reimported, it 
had really never left Europe. In the early part of the sixteenth 
century the scourge suddenly began to abate, and in a relatively 
short time it became nearly extinct in most of the countries of 
Europe. 

There are, however, a few strongholds from which leprosy has never 
been driven. Spain supplies many centres of infection, but it is im- 
possible to obtain exact statistics on the subject. We have, however, 


? Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology. By Dr. August Hirsch. 
Translated from the second German edition by Charles Creighton, M.D. 
8 Edinburgh Medical Journal, vols. xxii., xxiii., xxiv., xxv. 
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the testimony of Dr. Roman Viscarro to the fact that ‘ from time im- 
memorial lepers swarm in Spain, especially in the provinces of 
Asturias, Tarragona, Valencia and Castellon.’ Dr. John Webster 
who visited the leper hospital at Granada about thirty years ago, 
found it tenanted by fifty-three inmates. He was informed that in 
1851 the number of lepers in nine provinces of Spain was 284; this 
was probably far below the real number, as the natural tendency of 
lepers and their friends to hide their affliction is in Spain intensified 
by religious superstition, and the supineness of the authorities must 
lead to perfunctoriness in the difficult task of collecting statistics on 
the subject. Dr. Webster was informed that leprosy was believed to 
be spreading in Spain at the time of his visit. At Seville, in 1880, 
I found thirty-nine sufferers in the Hospital de San Lazaro. During 
the five years 1875-80, the total number of lepers admitted was 
eighty-four, the greatest number in any year having been twenty-one 
(1879-80). Seville itself supplied the largest contingent; then 
came Cadiz, Huelva, Almeria, Badajoz and Pontevedra. The figures, 
however, give an altogether inadequate idea of the prevalence of 
leprosy in these districts. As a high authority says: ‘In addition 
to the sufferers from those provinces who enter the hospital, 
there are many others who‘ remain at home with their families, 
some maintained by them, others dependent on public charity ; and 
probably only those seek shelter in the hospital who are destitute of 
all resource.’® The late Dr. Jelly® showed how extraordinarily 
prevalent leprosy is in the district known as La Marina, which takes 
in the sea-board of the two provinces of Valentia and Alicante ; and 
he also brought forward proofs of the spread of the disease in the 
south of Spain in recent years. 

Portugal has more lepers than any other European country, 
except Norway: but want of space prevents my showing its distribu- 
tion. In Italy leprosy is met with on the Genoese Riviera; it was 
also found till quite recently at Comacchio, in the Ferrara marshes. 
In Sicily the disease has been steadily spreading for the last thirty 
or forty years. In annexing Nice, France took over with it a con- 
siderable number of Italian lepers belonging to Le Turbie and neigh- 
bouring places, but the disease is now almost extinct in these locali- 
ties. Small foci of leprosy still exist in Thessaly and Macedonia ; 
the affection is not rare in some of the Avgean islands, e.g. Samos, 
Rhodes, Chios, and Mitylene, and it is extraordinarily prevalent in 
Crete. It is spreading to an alarming degree in Russia, especially 
in the Baltic Provinces, and it has lately been found necessary to 
establish a special hospital at Riga. In St. Petersburg cases are 
occasionally, though very rarely, met with ; at least half of them are 


‘ El Siglo Medico. Oct. 21, 1883. 
5 Dr. Ph. Hauser, Lstudios Medico-Sociales de Sevilla. Madrid: 1884, p. 319. 
® Brit. Med. Journ., July 23, 1887. 
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imported from outlying provinces. ‘ Sporadic ’ cases are said to occur 
in some parts of Hungary and Roumania. In Sweden, where the 
disease was extremely prevalent up to the beginning of the present 
century, it seems now to have almost died out. Norway is unques- 
tionably the most considerable leprosy centre in Europe at the 
present day, but the disease is curiously limited to particular regions, 
such as the districts round Bergen, Molde, and Trondhjem. 

In almost every other quarter of the globe leprosy is rife at 
present, and wherever it exists it seems to be slowly, but surely, ex- 
tending its ravages. Itis impossible to estimate even approximately 
the total number of lepers now dying by inches throughout the 
world, but it is certain that they must be counted by millions. It 
cannot be comforting to the pride of England, ‘ the august mother 
of nations,’ to reflect that a very large proportion of these wretched 
sufferers is to be found among her own subjects. 

That leprosy has spread considerably in recent times there can 
be no manner of doubt. Within the last fifty years the seeds of the 
disease have been sown in several districts where it was previously 

. unknown, and already the accursed crop has begun to show itself. 
As has been shown by Dr. Munro,’ the seeds of leprosy take some- 
thing like half a century to mature, and there is every prospect that 
unless the natural evolution of the scourge can in some way be pre- 
vented, a terrible harvest will be reaped before many years are past. 
To say nothing of the notorious case of the Sandwich Islands, where 
leprosy, imported about the year 1850, either by whaling ships 
manned by sailors from leprous regions or by Chinese immigrants, 
has since made such fearful progress, we have the case of Australia, 
where it has been carried by the Chinese, and of America where 
several distinct centres of infection have appeared within living 
memory. Thus there is California, where it was imported by the 
‘Heathen Chinee’; some of the North-Western States, where it was 
brought from Norway by Scandinavian emigrants ; and Salt Lake City, 
to which it was conveyed by Mormon converts from the Sandwich 
Islands. In Louisiana, where last century leprosy prevailed so 
extensively that a hospital for it was founded in 1785, it again 
showed itself in 1866, in a woman whose father was a native 
of the South of France. From this fresh centre the disease has 
spread to such an extent that Dr. Blanc recently saw forty-two cases 
in New Orleans alone. The disease also appeared in Oregon among 
the Chinese, but was promptly checked, and in South Carolina a 
limited outbreak occurred between 1847 and 1882. Sixteen cases 
were reported, the first victims being Jews belonging to families 
which had emigrated to the United States early in the century; 

7 Loe. cit. 
* This fact was communicated to the New York Academy of Medicine by Dr. 
P. A, Morrow on the 6th of June, 1889. 
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several of the rest were Jews, but there were also some native 
Americans, and at least one Irishman among them. 

In France the disease is also extending, as we learn from a com- 
munication made to the Académie de Médecine of Paris on the 14th 
of October, 1887, by Dr. Besnier, the distinguished physician of the 
Hopital St.-Louis. This authority stated that, since France had ex- 
tended her colonial possessions, French soldiers, sailors, traders, and 
missionaries have fallen victims to leprosy in large numbers. 

In the United Kingdom we have at present no leprosy of home 
growth, but we are probably never without a few cases amongst those 
who have lived for some time in countries where the disease is com- 
mon. From an unofficial return, recently published in one of the 
medical journals, it appears that in the early part of the present 
year there were several patients in London suffering from leprosy. 
There is, or was quite lately, a boy in a large public school in whom 
there are the strongest grounds for suspecting the existence of 
leprosy in the early stage: the disease is supposed to have been com- 
municated by vaccination inthe West Indies. It is beyond question 
also that there are many other cases in this country at the present . 
moment which are carefully concealed from the knowledge of every 
one but the medical adviser.: Nearly every skin specialist must be 
able to attest. this fact. 

But the most striking extension of the disease has been witnessed 
in the Sandwich Islands. Here Dr. W. Hillebrand saw the first case— 
the first spark of the conflagration—in 1853, ‘in a thinly-populated 
district of Oahu, about twenty miles from Honolulu, in a small 
village near the sea.’® The disease, however, was not officially recog- 
nised till 1859. At that time ‘ only a few cases became known, but 
with every subsequent year the leprous patients presenting them- 
selves at the public dispensary increased in number, until during 
1864 and 1865 it was considered of quite ordinary occurrence that 
lepers should apply for relief.’!° A census taken by the Hawaiian 
Government about that time gave the number of known lepers, 
suffering from the tubercular form of the disease, as 230 out of a 
population of 67,000. In 1866 the segregation settlement at 
Molokai was opened, and since that time more than 3,000 cases have 
been received there. The last report of the Hawaiian Board of 
Health gave the total number of lepers in the settlement on the Ist 
of April, 1888, as 749, but Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of New York, who 
visited Molokai in the early part of this year, puts the present number 
at nearly 1,100. 

In the West Indies the disease has been steadily extending its 
ravages for many years back. Thus at Trinidad, where in 1805 the 
three first victims could still be pointed out, an investigation ordered by 

® Letter quoted by C. N, Macnamara, Leprosy a Communicable Disease. 2nd 
ed. London: 1889, p. 61. © Ibid. 
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Governor Woodford in 1813 revealed seventy-three lepers in a total 
population of about 32,000. Two years later there were seventy-seven." 
The evil was unfortunately not considered of sufficient magnitude to 
need State interference. Ten years later, however, a half-hearted 
attempt at segregation was made, but in 1840 it was found that the 
number of sufferers had so much increased that a proposal to establish 
a settlement on a little island a few miles off had to be abandoned, 
because it was too small to holdthem. In 1878 the number of lepers 
was Officially stated to be 860 in a population of 120,000. These 
figures have an eloquence of their own which requires no comment 
from me to emphasise the startling truth which they convey— 
namely, that at Trinidad in the years between 1813 and 1878 leprosy 
increased nearly four times as rapidly as the population! We shall 
see presently to what cause it was undoubtedly attributable. 

In British Guiana the increase of leprosy in recent years has 
been not less remarkable. In 1858 an asylum for lepers was 
established at the mouth of the Mahaica Creek. ‘On the 31st of 
December, 1859, there were only 105 inmates at the asylum. In 
1869 they had increased to 300, and the place could hold no more. 
Increased space was provided, and in 1889 we find from the official 
reports that over 500 were dealt with. Around this leper asylum, 
outside its boundaries, there are large numbers of lepers not in- 
cluded in these returns.’!? Dr. Hillis, the best living authority on 
the subject, informs me that the increase of leprosy in British Guiana 
during the past ten years has been very great, although during that 
period the general sanitary condition of the colony has improved. He 
estimates that at the present time there must be more than a thousand 
lepers in British Guiana, a number equal to 1 in 250 of the whole 
population. Considering the very high death-rate of the disease— 
16 per cent. annually—it is clear that it is spreading with great 
rapidity. 

When New Zealand was first taken possession of by the English, 
a peculiar form of leprosy akin to the anesthetic form was found to 
exist. Dr. John Myles, of Taranaki, who recently paid a visit to this 
country, informed me that the disease is most common ina zone of about 
twenty-five miles round Lake Taupo. The whites, it appears, do not 
become leprous, except the ‘ Pakeha Maoris,’ as the whites are called 
who live much with the Maoris or intermarry with them. No 
system of restraint exists now, but when the Maoris possessed the 
country they killed those who became leprous. Fear of contracting 
the disease prevented them indulging their cannibal propensities in 
relation to the poor lepers. It has been noticed in recent years that 


1 For the information above given relative to Trinidad, I am indebted to the 
work already cited, La Lépre est Contagieuse. Trinidad, 1879: p. 264, et seq. 

#2 John D, Hillis, F.R.C.S.I., late Medical Superintendent of the Leper Asylum, 
British Guiana, TZimehri, June 1889: pp. 77, 78. 
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there has been considerable increase in the amount of leprosy, though 
it is still principally confined to the neighbourhood of Lake Taupo. 

In India, the last official report gives 135,000 as the number of 
lepers, but Mr. E, Clifford says * that there can be little doubt that 
they already exceed 250,000, and that their numbers are still growing. 
In Canada it has recently been discovered that the cases in the 
lazaretto at Tracadie do not comprise all the lepers in New Brunswick, 
and a considerable number of other cases are believed to exist, 
especially among the French residents in the northern part of the 
province.'* At the Cape, though it was recently denied officially that 
leprosy is increasing, a strong impression prevails that the disease is 
extending. The same may be said of our Australian colonies, and 
the statement to that effect made by the Prince of Wales at the 
first meeting of the committee of the ‘Father Damien Memorial 
Fund’ at Marlborough House has not, so far as I know, been called 
in question. Such a state of things may well cause anxiety, not 
only to those responsible for the welfare of our colonies, but to all 
lovers of humanity. 

The facts above set forth represent an unspeakable amount of 
suffering to many races whose destinies we have taken into our 
keeping, but besides this they indicate a possible danger to ourselves. 
Leprosy has before now overrun Europe and invaded England, 
without respecting the ‘ silver streak’ which keeps off other enemies ; 
and it is perfectly conceivable that, under certain circumstances, it 
might do so again. It is well known that, in recent years, our 
countrymen whose lot is cast in places where the disease is indi- 
genous have ceased to show the immunity from its attacks which 
was once thought to be their privilege. Can all this misery be 
prevented? I do not hesitate to answer, Yes. It may be doubtful 
whether the disease can be stamped out, but it is certain that its 
advance can be checked, and that its ravages can be confined within 
comparatively narrow limits. Howisthisto bedone? Only in one of 
two ways—by eliminating the cause of the disease, or by preventing 
its transmission. 

The former of these methods is unfortunately impossible, for we 
are at present entirely in the dark as to the cause of leprosy. The 
subject has for centuries been a favourite playground for the 
‘scientific imagination,’ and, as Cicero said of the philosophers, there 
is no absurdity which has not found defenders among the various 
scientific pundits who have wrestled with the problem. Climate, 
soil and race have each been tried and found wanting, for the disease 
exists in every kind of climate and on every variety of soil, and no 
race is exempt from it, although certainly some divisions of the great 
human family appear to be more open to its attacks than others. 

13 Father Damien. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889: p. 153, 


4 British Medical Journal, August 3, 1889. 
3 P2 
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Almost since the dawn of medical speculation food has been regarded 
by many as the fons et origo mali, and there has been a remarkable: 
‘stream of tendency’ towards fixing on fish as the particular esculent 
at fault. As far back as the days of Aretzus, the eating of fish and 
milk at the same meal was reputed to be an infallible cause of 
leprosy ; the old proverb of Provence, ‘ Le poisson fait devenir ladre,” 
represented a popular belief which has for centuries been almost uni- 
versally prevalent in European haunts of leprosy; and even at the 
present day, when the theory has completely ‘ deliquesced’ under 
the solvent action of what Magendie called le fait brut, a distinguished 
surgeon still tenderly hugs his old mwmpsimus, and sees putrid fish 
at the bottom of every case of leprosy, though the patient may have 
never had a chance of eating fish of any kind. The ‘ exquisite reason’ 
appears to be that, if the leper himself did not, some of his ancestors 
may have done so. It is, in fact, a case of original dietetic sin, fish 
being the pathological apple 


whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 


It is interesting, however, to observe that the Maoris in New 
Zealand attribute the peculiar form of leprosy from which they suffer 
to eating a small carp which exist in large numbers in a diseased 
state in the lake of Taupo. White of Selborne attributed the dis- 
appearance of leprosy from this country to ‘improved agriculture and 
an abundant supply of fresh food and vegetables.’ Beyond all question 
good food is an essential factor in the preservation of health, but it 
does not follow that bad food is the cause of leprosy. The same may 
be said as to hygienic conditions. Malaria may conceivably predis- 
pose to leprosy, as to other diseases, by weakening the constitution—or, 
as modern pathological i//wminati phrase it, ‘ lessening the resistance 
of the tissues to the attacks of microbes’—but there is nothing to 
show that it has any more direct effect. The gratuitous ‘ primary 
dyscrasia’ of Danielssen and Boeck; the less mysterious but not 
less gratuitous ‘defect in development of certain elements in the 
skin’ of Vandyke Carter; the ‘absence of potash in the blood’ of 
Hjaltelin (of Iceland), and the ‘ absence of salt in the food ’ of Munro, 
are all very pretty theories as they stand, but they are rather to be 
admired than adopted. At present the bacillus holds the field; but 
that ‘fearful wild fowl’ must be known in all its ten ‘ categories” 
before our acquaintance with it is likely to prove of practical service. 
Especially one would wish to know whence it comes. At the present 
time there is a tendency to trace disease germs to our ‘ poor relations,” 
but animals can hardly be held accountable for the manufacture 


18 Raymond (Listoire de UEléphantiasis. Lausanne, 1767, p. 23) tells us that in 
the South of France it was not putridity, but the opposite condition, that was dreaded. 
‘ Les gens du pays attribuent la cause occasionnelle du mal . . . a l’usage du poisson 
mangé trop frais.’ 
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of leprosy, as it is very doubtful whether they are themselves sus- 
ceptible of it. It would be curious, however, if after all the bacillus 
of leprosy should be traced to fish ; I am not aware that it has ever 
been looked for in them, or that any attempts have been made to 
inoculate them with the disease. 

If, however, the origin of leprosy is still one of the great unanswered 
riddles of the universe, there is not the same mystery as to the mode 
of its transmission. The evidence in favour of contagion is tomy 
mind quite overwhelming. The contagiousness of the disease was 
never doubted till it had nearly died out ; men ceased to believe in 
contagion when they no longer saw daily instances of it. The whole 
system of medical police by which leprosy was finally driven out of 
Europe was based on the notion that it was contagious, and no 
measures not based on that principle have ever had the slightest effect 
in checking its ravages. The alarming spread of this loathsome pest 
in recent years is in my opinion due to the fact that for some time the 
opposite doctrine gained the ascendency, and held captive the minds of 
men. For this pernicious error, and for all the disastrous conse- 
quences that have flowed and continue to flow from it, the Royal 
College of Physicians of London is chiefly responsible. 

Though the miserable story is too well known to those who are 
interested in the subject of leprosy, it may be well briefly to recall 
the facts. In 1862, some alarm being felt as to the spread of leprosy 
in Barbadoes, the Colonial Office requested the College of Physicians 
to draw up a series of questions relative to the nature, causes, and 
prevalence of the disease. A form containing these questions was 
circulated throughout the colonies, and upwards of 250 replies were 
received from medical men in different parts of the world, exclusive 
of those from Her Majesty’s Consuls and of communications from the 
Governors of British colonies. The mass of information thus obtained 
was then submitted to the College, which undertook, apparently with 
a lightness of heart worthy of M. Emile Ollivier, ‘ to collate, digest, 
and report upon’ it. 

A committee was chosen by the College to discharge this im- 
portant public duty, but there is every reason to believe that only 
two of the physicians on the committee had the smallest practical 
acquaintance with leprosy. One of them, the late Dr. Owen Rees, 
had met with one remarkable case, and another, Dr. Gavin Milroy, 
paid a hurried visit to Demerara, where he was egregiously hoaxed 
even by dull-witted lepers.'® 


16 A striking instance related by Dr. Hillis (7imehri, June 1889: p. 79) will 
‘suffice : ‘ One man stated to Dr. Gavin Milroy when he was in Demerara, at the penal 
settlement, that he believed his leprosy arose from the salt diet the prisoners are ac- 
customed to, whereas in fact his wife had suffered from leprosy previous to his being 
sentenced to penal servitude, and a child of this same man and woman died at the leper 
‘hospital at Mahaica.’ But what must always discredit Dr. Milroy’s judgment is 
the incredulity with which he received Dr. Hillebrand's account of the outbreak 
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The mental condition of the other members of the committee 
must have been tabule rase of ideal blankness on everything con- 
nected with leprosy. One can only marvel at the sublime self- 
confidence with which such a body—seeing as it did with only one 
eye, and that, as will presently be shown, a dim or distorted one— 
undertook to guide the footsteps of Government over ground so 
difficult even for the clear-sighted. The result of their labours was 
the Report on Leprosy published in 1867, an ill-starred document 
which has probably done more to propagate the disease than any 
other single agency since the Crusades. In that report the Patres 
Conscripti of English medicine expressed the following opinion, 
each individual sentence and clause of which is absolutely and 
demonstrably erroneous : 


The all but unanimous conviction of the most experienced observers in different 
parts of the world is quite opposed to the belief that leprosy is contagious or com- 
municable by proximity or contact with the diseased. The evidence derived from 
the experience of the attendants in leper asylums is especially conclusive on this 
point. 

The few instances that have been reported in a contrary sense either rest on 
imperfect observation, or they are recorded with so little attention to the necessary 
details as not to affect the above conclusion. 

That leprosy is rarely, if ever, transmissible [in married life], when one of the 
parties has no tendency whatever to the disease, is the opinion of the great majority 
of the respondents who have had the largest opportunities of observation."’ 


If this deliverance had been merely a theoretical opinion pro- 
mulgated by the College of Physicians for the edification of the few 
medical men in this country who concern themselves with its utter- 
ances, no one would have had any right to complain. But in this case 
the decision that leprosy was not contagious led at once to practical 
consequences of the most far-reaching importance. The measures 
devised by humane and enlightened statesmen for the mitigation 
of the scourge were abandoned; the leper-houses throughout Her 
Majesty’s dominions were thrown open, each discharging its measure 
of pollution into the stream of healthy life near it ; and a general 
relaxation of sanitary discipline with regard to leprosy supervened.'* 
It may without much exaggeration be said that if leprosy slew its 


of leprosy in the Sandwich Islands: the subsequent course of events is a terrible 
commentary on the inability to appreciate facts ‘ gross as a mountain, open, palpable,’ 
which inspired the unlucky manifesto of 1867. 

” Report on Leprosy by the Royal College of Physicians, prepared for Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies. London: 1867, p. lxix. 

18 As evidence of this I need only cite two instances, not more flagrant than 
hundreds of others, but which happen to be the first that come to hand. Dr. Munro 
says (Hdin. Med. Jowrn., vol. xxv. p. 424): ‘It is sad to think that in any colony 
of England a leper should be allowed to keep a school, as I have seen to my horror in 
St. Kitt’s. In misgoverned Crete such things might be, but done in an English 
colony, with the tacit sanction of the Government, instructed by the Royal College of 
Physicians of London as to the non-contagious nature of the disease, the latter acting 
on utterly worthless negative evidence—so done, such an affair is a disgrace to 
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thousands before, it has slain its tens of thousands within the con- 
fines of the British Empire since 1867. Even outside the limits of 
Her Majesty’s sway the evil effect of this decision has been felt, 
for the authority of an institution which was supposed to be the 
concrete embodiment of medical science in this country necessarily 
had great weight on the minds of some foreign practitioners, 
That this unfortunate Report on Leprosy did not do still more 
harm is only due to the fact that the dangerous doctrine which 
it was intended to enforce was not universally acted upon; the 
practical common sense of mankind in many places where leprosy 
has its home refusing to be led astray by theoretical opinion. Of 
course I do not blame those responsible for the Report for not 
having known better; they acted according to their lights, and it can 
hardly be imputed to them as a crime that these ‘lights’ proved 
ignes fatwi to those who looked to them for guidance. What 
they cannot, however, be readily absolved from is the having under- 
taken to decide a question with which they were quite incompetent 
to deal. 

But if the judges were incompetent, it is no less certain that 
many of the witnesses were untrustworthy. The answers received to 
the questions in the circular afford ample proof that many of the 


respondents knew little and cared less about the disease. The truth 
is that the mystery still surrounding leprosy is in great measure due 
to the want of careful study by a sufficiently large number of 
observers. ‘The subject is so repulsive that it has been, and still is 
to some extent, ‘segregated’ by medical men from their mental 
purview as a pariah among diseases. But whilst positive evidence of 
contagion of the most striking kind is contained in the very Report 


humanity!’ Again, take the following plain unvarnished tale from Dr. Hillis 
(Timehri, June 1889: p. 80): ‘A respectable young lad became leprous through, as I 
believe, playing with a boy who had leprosy and who lived further down the street. 
When seen he was in an advanced stage of tubercular leprosy, covered with sores, 
and he was sent home and treated by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, and the family 
left the house. I subsequently learnt that another family shortly took over the same 
house without its having undergone any purification or disinfecting, and it must be 
remembered the boy had been confined for months to one room and was covered 
with these sores. Had he died of some endemic disease considered contagicus, but 
questionably so, how much money would have been spent on painting, papering, &c. 
by the authorities! But in the case mentioned no such steps were considered 
necessary. I am not finding fault with disinfection as carried out in Georgetown— 
far from it; it is merely contended that, owing to the opinions that the Executive 
have to guide them’ (i.e. the Report of the Royal College of Physicians), ‘they would 
not be justified under the present rulings on the subject in going to any expense 
under the Public Health Ordinance, as leprosy is not considered a contagious disease.’ 

1 I need only cite the evidence of Drs. Goding and Stevenson of Barbadoes 
(Report, p. 32), Dr. Aquart of Grenada (bid. p. 36), Drs. Manget, Reed, Pollard, 
Duffey, Carney, and Van Holst of British Guiana (bid. pp. 45-46), the Proto-medico 
of Corfu (Jbid. p. 67), Drs. Regnaud and Bolton of Mauritius (Zbid. p. 86), the 
Civil Commissioner of Seychelles (Jdid. p. 90), and Mr. Macnamara, then of Mozuffer- 
pore (Zbid. p. 141). 
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which denies its existence, the College, forgetting the cardinal 
principle that even one well-attested fact outweighs any amount of 
negative statements, seems to have settled the matter by the simple 
expedient of counting rather than weighing the opinions submitted 
to them. One is reminded of the story of the Frenchman accused of 
stealing a horse, who, when the judge said, ‘ Three witnesses saw you 
do it,’ promptly replied, ‘Ah, sir! three thousand could easily be 
found who did not see me.’ 

Let us now consider the conclusions of the Report somewhat more 
closely. The first statement, that ‘ the all but unanimous conviction 
of the most experienced observers in different parts of the world is 
quite opposed to the belief that leprosy is contagious or communic- 
able by proximity or contact with the diseased,’ is to-day exactly the 
reverse of the truth. For this revolution in opinion we are indebted 
chiefly to the Report itself. The enormous increase of leprosy 
consequent on the free trade in the disease which followed the 
appearance of that document opened the eyes even of fanatical 
non-contagionists. It is a fact of the greatest significance that 
almost without an exception the men who know most of leprosy, who 
have lived in the midst of it, are those who believe most firmly in its 
contagiousness. This is true not only of medical men, but of the 
missionaries and others who tend the unfortunate sufferers. Such a 
consensus of opinion is not to be lightly set aside. Secwrus judicat 
orbis terrarum ; the instinct of mankind has more than once been 
right in the domain of medicine, when science was at fault. 

It was not long before the theoretical conclusions enunciated with 
such self-satisfied optimism by the framers of the Report were rudely 
shaken by the stern logic of facts. The tide of leprosy, as if in 
mockery of these medical Canutes, rose ever higher; proofs of the 
contagious character of the disease were forthcoming on all sides ;*° 
and it became only too evident that in seeking counsel from the 

* In 1869 Drognat-Landré supported the contagionist doctrine in a powerful 
work (De la Contagion seule Cause de la Lipre). In 1873 the ‘conqueror worm’ 
which carries the infection was discovered by Hansen. In 1874 Dr. Vandyke Carter, 
whose investigations in nearly every part of the world where leprosy is found entitle 
him to rank as the foremost living authority on the disease, was driven by the facts 
which he himself had collected to ‘find salvation’ in the contagionist fold. A few 
years later the coup de grace was given to the Report by Dr. W. Munro, formerly 
medical officer of St. Kitt’s in the West Indies, in a series of papers (Hdin. 
Med. Journ., vols. xxii., xxiii., xxiv., and xxv.) which form a storehouse of facts 
from which every subsequent writer has freely drawn. I need only mention two 
other works which have been several times referred to in the course of this article, 
and in both of which the same conclusion is enforced—Frére Etienne’s little book 
(La Lépre est Contagieuse, Trinidad, 1879) and the magnificent monograph of Mr. 
J.D. Hillis (Leprosy in British Guiana, London, 1881). In 1884 Miss Agnes Lambert 
published an excellent article (already referred to) in this Review (August and 
September, 1884). In 1887 Dr. Besnier brought additional proofs of the contagious- 
ness of leprosy before the Académie de Médecine in Paris, while in this country 


Archdeacon Wright sounded the alarm as to its increasing prevalence throughout the 
world (Zimes, Noy. 8th, 1887). 
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College of Physicians the Government had placed its trust in a hope- 
lessly futile oracle. 

The ‘ pity of it’ seems all the greater when it is remembered that 
the medical profession in the British Empire could at that time have 
furnished plenty of distinguished men who had given much attention 
to leprosy, and had seen it in its worst haunts. A thoroughly com- 
petent tribunal of experts could have been formed, from whom a 
report of permanent value might have been obtained. 

Proceeding to the next point—viz. that ‘the evidence derived 
from the experience of the attendants in leper asylums is especially 
conclusive on this point ’ (non-contagion )—I may remark that, grant- 
ing for a moment that negative evidence on a matter of this kind is 
worth anything at all, the argument proves far too much. Exactly 
the same thing may be said of the attendants in Lock hospitals. The 
same argument was used to controvert Koch’s view as to the con- 
tagiousness of consumption, but was rightly held to have no weight. 
It is not true, however, that attendants on lepers are never attacked. 
The College might profitably have recalled the historical problem 
submitted to the Royal Society by Charles the Second before building 
an argument on an imaginary foundation. Its own Report contains 
several instances in which persons who had the care of lepers con- 
tracted the disease. The most striking of these is the case of Dr. 
Robertson, medical superintendent of the Curieuse ieper establishment, 
Seychelles,”! but there are others equally remarkable.” Several cases 
of the same kind have also been recorded by Hansen,” and Father 
Etienne.% One of those mentioned by the latter observer is that of 
Dr. Goddard, a young French physician, who, in order to demonstrate 
in his own person the non-contagiousness of leprosy, went to Palestine 
and took up his abode in a lazar-house. The poor fellow fell a victim 
to his scientific enthusiasm, and died of leprosy in a few years. Other 
eases are reported from South America.” But what need is there for 
the laborious collection of such facts when there is the grand object- 
lesson of Father Damien’s life and death before the whole world? Dr. 
Hoffmann, the medical officer of Molokai, has recently fallen a victim 
to his devotion, and it is said, though I know not with what truth, 
that one of Damien’s colleagues is now also a leper. In addition 
to all this we have the crushing fact that, out of sixty-six kokuas, 
or helpers, on the island in 1888, twenty-three were known to have 
contracted the disease, while in eleven more its existence was sus- 
pected. I have taken some trouble to show that the supposed 


21 Report on Leprosy, p. 90. 

% See replies by Drs. Goding and Stevenson, p. 32; Dr. Mantell, p. 41; Mr. N. 
&, Macnamara, Jbid. ; Mohamed Nacem, p. 177; and Surgeon-Major J. Rose, p. 199, 

% British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, April 1875. 

* La Lépre est Contagieuse, p. 122 et seq. 

% Boletin de Medicina del Cauca, No. 1, p. 13 (Dr. Tenorio), and p. 16 (Dr. 
Escobar). 
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immunity of attendants is a pure myth, for it is really the corner- 
stone of the vast edifice of error erected by the College of Physicians 
in 1867. 

The argument from married life has just as little foundation. 
Several illustrations of contagion between husband and wife are 
given in the Report itself, and others are brought forward by Frére 
Etienne * and Hillis. The former relates the case of a Venezuelan 
lady whose husband died of leprosy. Six years afterwards she herself 
became a leper. One of Hillis’s cases is particularly instructive. 
A shopkeeper whose business often took him to the asylum became 
leprous. For ten years his wife remained free from the complaint. 
The case was well known, and Dr. Hillis was frequently asked to 
explain how it was, if leprosy was contagious, that she had escaped 
so long. In the course of time, however, she became an undoubted 
leper.” The moral of this striking case is that contagion would be 
more often noticed if suspected persons could be kept sufficiently long 
under observation. In precisely the same way the case of Keanu, the 
Hawaiian convict inoculated by Dr. Arning on the 5th of November, 
1885, used to be cited as a proof that the disease could not be trans- 
mitted in that way. The poison took its own time, however, and the 
man is now an undoubted leper. 

But leaving all other questions out of consideration, the crucial 
question remains: If leprosy is not contagious, how is it that it 
spreads ? Granting that heredity playsa certain part in its transmis- 
sion, the sudden outbreak of the disease in races previously altogether 
free from it can hardly be explained by ancestral proclivity. The 
College of Physicians had before their eyes the great fact of the in- 
vasion of the virgin soil of Hawaii by leprosy, but, like their prototypes 
in Tristram Shandy, ‘they concerned themselves not with facts— 
they reasoned.’ We may suppose them to have argued that, as leprosy 
is not contagious, therefore it cannot spread from one nation to 
another. All evidence to the contrary was dismissed as impertinent. 
Sterne must have foreseen these learned Thebans when he described 
the disputations of the Strasburg doctors: ‘“ It happens otherwise,” 
replied the opponents. “It ought not,” said they.’ 

Nothing which the College of Physicians may do in the future 
can wipe out the effects of their Report, or the incalculable misery 
which it has caused. When the public mind at last was aroused 
on the subject, just twenty years after the issue of the first Report, 
a second one appeared (July 15, 1887), in which it is admitted 
that there is a case for inquiry! I venture to suggest that, by 
way of making some reparation for the past, they should send some 
of the men of light and leading among them to see for them- 
selves what leprosy is, and to study it, not vicariously through 
the eyes of others, but face to face in its native haunts. What 


% Op. cit., p. 95. 27 British Medical Journal, Nov. 5, 1887. 
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is wanted is that the full light of modern medical science should 
be thrown on the dark places where the monster lurks. If some 
of the eminent scientific men who were invited to join the Marl- 
borough House Committee could study leprosy in its home, great 
results might be obtained. If an experienced pathologist like Sir 
James Paget could spend some time in India, important facts as to 
the nature of leprosy might be discovered; or if a distinguished 
physician like Sir Andrew Clark could have five years at Molokai, he 
might perhaps slay the Sphinx of leprosy, or at any rate evolve a 
system of diet calculated to be of service to those subjected to the 
contagion of that dire disease. To send out from time to time a 
‘young doctor on a scientific Wanderjahr among the lepers, as pro- 
posed by the Marlborough House Committee, seems to me mere 
trifling. Is it likely that a fledgling just escaped from the academic 
nest should ‘come, see, and conquer’ where Danielssen and Boeck, 
Vandyke Carter, Hansen, Munro, Arning and Hillis have failed ? 

Another plan which might lead to some discovery of real import- 
ance would be the offer of a prize sufficiently large to tempt men of 
the highest eminence to compete. Mr. Macnamara suggests ** that 
the Damien Memorial Fund should offer ‘ a prize of 500/., open to all 
comers, for the best essay and original research regarding the bacillus 
lepre.’ This is a step in the right direction, but it is not enough. 
M. Pasteur received something like 20,000/. for his discoveries in 
the silkworm disease. If he could only be induced to grapple with 
the leprosy problem, there might be a chance of a ‘ protective virus’ 
being discovered which should make people exposed tothe contagion 
of leprosy invulnerable to its attack. 

In the meantime the only way of coping with leprosy is to deal 
with it as a thing dangerous to mankind. It would be criminal to 
allow the scourge free play because academic pedantry is not satisfied 
as to the exact mode of its transmission. No half measures will 
suffice : écrasez l’infame in a new sense must be the motto of those 
entrusted with the task. Our forefathers did not allow themselves 
to be disturbed by ‘ philosophic doubt,’ but stamped out the pest by 
a system of ‘ Thorough’ which Strafford might have envied. The sick 
must be kept strictly apart from the healthy, and all suspicious cases 
should be detained in quarantine and jealously watched. For this 
purpose special medical inspectors should be appointed, each with 
a defined district under his constant personal supervision. I should 
not be disposed to insist on the separation of married couples; lepers 
are not prolific, and hereditary contamination has now been shown to 
be almost a quantité négligeable.” There is, of course, the risk of 


28 Leprosy a Communicable Disease: 2nd ed, London, 1889: p. 4. 

29 Dr. Armauer Hansen, who recently visited the Norwegian lepers in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Dacota, found that the offspring of 160 lepers who had emigrated to 
America bad remained free to the third generation. (Archir fiir Dermatologie, 1889, 
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contagion ; but if husbands or wives are willing to encounter it, I do 
not see why they should be prevented. We have the testimony of 
Father Damien to the good effect of allowing married pecple to 
remain together.” There must always be a certain amount of hard- 
ship in segregation, but if lunatics can be made comfortable and even 
happy in confinement, so may lepers. A vast amount of nonsense 
has been talked about the horrors of segregation ; if there is any 
discomfort beyond the separation from friends and the suffering 
caused by the disease, it is either due to neglect on the part of the 
authorities or to want of funds. The lepers I saw in Norway were, 
with the exception of those in the very last stages of the disease, 
clean, cheerful, and busy—the men in the workshops, the women at: 
domestic work, and the children in their classes, The last was 
certainly a painful sight, but the little patients themselves were not 
at all gloomy. Those I saw at Seville were less cheerful, but that 
may have been due to the quasi-monastic atmosphere which sur- 
rounded them. Dr. Webster, however, says*! that the lepers whom 
he saw at Grenada were quite a ‘ merry family,’ dancing, twanging the 
guitar with their crooked stumps of fingers, and warbling ditties with 
such remnants of voice as were left them, Frére Etienne’s testi- 
mony as to Trinidad is not less striking,” and Mr. Clifford tells us 
that even at Molokai there is little sign of unhappiness. 

Apart altogether from the salws populi, which must ever be the 
supreme law in such matters, there can be no doubt that segregation, 
if properly carried out, is the best thing for the sufferers themselves. 
If I had the misfortune to be a leper myself, I should prefer to be 
where one touch of nature makes the whole world kin, though it were 
only by fellowship in suffering, to being an object of horror to all 
around me. Medicine, though it cannot cure, can do much to mitigate 
the incidental miseries of leprosy, and nowhere can treatment be so 
well applied or the necessary nursing so intelligently carried out asin 
places where special experience has engendered special skill. Sanitary 
arrangements must be of the highest attainable perfection, as the con- 
course of foul smells in leper-houses is especially apt to breed disease, 
not only among the inmates but among those in charge of them. 
The food must be abundant and nutritious, and plenty of occupation 
should be provided for such as can work. Nor should amusements 
be neglected. It was by attention to all these things that Father 
Heft iii.) Again, there is the fact that, although during eighteen years 2,864 persons 
were consigned to Kalawao (Molokai), only twenty-six children were born during that 
period, and of these only two have become leprous, 

% E. Clifford, Father Damien, p. 82. 

8! Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xliii., 1860: p. 29. 

* Op. cit., pp. 254-55. ‘ La tristesse n’est pas du tout, comme je I’ai lu plus d’une 
fois, un effet inévitable de la maladie. Je puis bien attester qu’il n’y a pas au monde 
école ou collége plus gai, plus bruyant, oi Yon joue et babille plus, qu’A Cocorite. 


Tout est oublié ; certainement on n’est pas un pons, on est un pensionnaire ; et la 
reine est bien honorée d’héberger de tels personnages.’ 
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Damien was able to humanise the poor outcasts for whom he gave 
his life ; by these means he transformed a sink of moral as well as 
physical corruption into a peaceful and happy community. There is 
no reason why this memorable example should not bear fruit wher- 
ever lepers are to be found. There is no lack of self-sacrificing men 
whose hearts are filled by the enthusiasm of humanity; what the 
Catholic Church beautifully calls the ‘devout female sex’ will always 
be ready wherever nurses are needed ; and of doctors we shall never 
fall short when there is such a field for scientific discovery. The 
only thing wanting is money. The stamping out of the most grievous 
disease which flesh is heir to will no doubt be an expensive under- 
taking; but is this great and wealthy country to count the cost 
when poor States like Norway and Hawaii are lavishing their scanty 
treasure in furthering the good work ? 

It is to be feared that the wave of philanthropic sentiment which, 
under the combined influences of pity, fear and fashion, rose so high 
a few months ago, is already subsiding. De Quincy gauged the 
English character correctly when he said that, so far from being 
phlegmatic, we are the most excitable people on earth; unhappily 
our excitement, which is so easily fanned into a blaze, burns itself 
out all the more quickly. As Macaulay observed, our virtue goes to 
sleep for several years after one of our periodical outbreaks of morality. 
Let not the same be said of our philanthropy! It will be deplorable, 
and indeed disgraceful, if our desire to do something to check the 
advance of leprosy is allowed to die out with the ‘scare’ which 


engendered it. 
MorELL MACKENZIE. 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISES, 
PAST AND PRESENT, 


One of the most striking features in our political history of the 
present century is the extension of the franchise. But though, as 
the Comte de Franqueville in his learned and exhaustive work on 
the Government and Parliament of Great Britain justly observes, 
the question of the right to vote, whilst of little practical interest in 
countries under one absolute government, is of paramount import- 
ance in a free country, it is remarkable that few Englishmen have 
an accurate knowledge of the Parliamentary franchises as they 
existed, not only before the great Reform Act of 1832, but even as 
they exist at the present day. And it is still more remarkable that 
it has been reserved for a Frenchman, writing for the information 
of his own countrymen, not of Englishmen, to be the first to publish 
in a popular form a comparative statement of the radical and ex- 
tensive changes that have taken place in our electoral system during 
the period referred to.! 

The older franchises are so numerous and so varied that it would 
not be an easy task, even for an expert, to enumerate them offhand ; 
but the existing ones, although varied and not free from anomaly, 
ought not to present any such difficulty. And yet how many of those 
who take an active part in public affairs could state of what they 
consist, or in what respect they differ, in each of the three countries 
of the United Kingdom? I should tremble for many of our legis- 
lators if they were required to undergo an examination on these 
points without notice; and I doubt whether any of the members 
either of the late or existing Cabinet, with one very distinguished 
exception, could pass with honours through such an ordeal. 

It might, however, not unreasonably be supposed that members 
of the legal profession, when writing a book for the instruction of the 
public, could be relied upon for furnishing accurate information on 
this important subject ; but not long ago my attention was drawn 
to a statement of the present qualifications contained in a handbook 
published by two learned barristers, in which, to my surprise, I found 


1 Le Gouvernement et le Parlement Britanniques. 3 vols. Paris, I. Rothschild. 1887. 
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that several of the franchises in each of the three kingdoms were 
misstated, whilst some were altogether omitted. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, I propose to give an account 
of our Parliamentary franchises prior to the Act of 1832, and, after 
tracing the changes that have since been attempted or effected in 
them, to describe shortly of what they at present consist, and to 
what extent some of them may still be regarded as anomalous and 
requiring amendment. This information, besides possessing an his- 
torical and practical interest, will show the extent to which the 
popular element has been allowed to take part in the legislation of 
our country, and how far our electoral system has satisfied the axiom 
distinctly laid down by Blackstone, that a branch at least of the 
legislature should reside in the whole body of the people. Moreover, 
it will serve to remind those who come after us of what has been 
achieved for them by a generation now rapidly passing away. 

The only county franchise existing in England prior to 1832 was 
the 40s. freehold. Probably in the first instance every freeholder 
was entitled to vote without regard to the value of his holding ; but 
by an Act, the 3rd of Henry the Sixth, the freehold was required 
to be of the yearly value of 40s. above all charges, the reasons as- 
signed for the limitation being that 
the elections in many counties had of late been made by a great, outrageous, 
and excessive number of people, of the which most part was people of small sub- 
stance and no value; whereof every of them pretended a voice equivalent as to 
such elections to be made with the most worthy Knights and Esquires dwelling 
within the same counties, whereby manslaughter, riots, batteries and divisions 
among the Gentlemen and other people of the counties shall very likely rise and be, 
unless convenient and due remedy be provided in their behalf. 


It is evident, therefore, that at this early period there must have 
been some very lively election scenes. 

By the same Act the condition of residence was imposed upon the 
voter; and this state of things remained until the 14th George the 
Third, when the Act was repealed, much, no doubt, to the encourage- 
ment of the manufacture of fagot votes in that and subsequent times. 
With the exception of this relaxation, the effect of almost all sub- 
sequent legislation prior to 1832 seems to have had for its object the 
restriction, rather than the extension, of the suffrage, and that not 
only in counties, but in boroughs also. 

Although the freeholder was required to reside in the county 
where he voted, the Act of Henry the Sixth omitted to provide that 
the qualification should be in the same county; but this omission 
was supplied by an Act passed two years afterwards. It has been 
said that the reason for fixing the qualification at 40s. was that this 
amount was sufficient to furnish a man with all the necessaries of 
life, and thus render him independent. 

The legislature, however, could scarcely have contemplated that 
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the subsequent depreciation in the value of money would leave the 
40s. freeholder with a pittance barely sufficient to support a labour-~ 
ing man for a month. 

But whilst the county franchise consisted of a single qualification, 
that for the borough was notable for its great variety of qualifications, 
which may be classified under the following principal heads:— 


1. Freeholders. 
. Burgage tenants. 
- Householders. 
. Potwallers, 
. Inhabitants paying scot and lot. 
. Freemen or burgesses. 
. The inhabitants generally. 


To these qualifications were attached different conditions in 
different boroughs. Most of them depended upon custom, and 
consequently gave rise to endless disputes; and as the determination 
of the right to vote rested with the House of Commons, who did not. 
hold themselves bound by precedent, the utmost confusion prevailed. 
In the case of one borough, the same question was decided three 
times in one way and three times in another. Ultimately an Act 
was passed in the reign of George the Second, enacting that the right 
to vote in future should be allowed according to the last decision 
of the House. 

The freehold franchise was limited chiefly to those boroughs which 
were counties of cities or of towns; but in others, as in Exeter and 
Norwich, no such limitation existed. 

There were four boroughs, viz. Cricklade, Aylesbury, Shoreham, 
and East Retford, known as the Hundred Boroughs, which possessed 
the 40s. freehold franchise. All of them were convicted of gross. 
corruption and barefaced bribery ; but Parliament, instead of visiting 
them with disfranchisement, recognised the now well-established 
principle that the formation of large constituencies is the best safe- 
guard against bribery and corruption, and added to them large adjoin- 
ing districts consisting of the Hundreds of which they formed part, 
together with their numerous freehold voters. 

The first of the boroughs so dealt with was East Shoreham, and 
the last East Retford, of proverbial notoriety. And although the story 
of the former is found in more than one historical work, it is so 
suggestive that it will be well to summarise it here. 

In this borough a majority of the freemen had formed themselves 
into a society called the ‘ Christian Club.’ The professed object of 
this club was the promotion of acts of charity, but its real design 
was the sale of the borough to the highest bidder. The affairs of 
the club were managed by a select committee, who took no ostensible 
part in the elections themselves, but by occasional acts of charity 
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they tried to conceal the purpose for which they were appointed. 
After a time, however, their proceedings were brought under the 
notice of Parliament, and the Rape or Hundred of Bramber, contain- 
ing upwards of 1,000 freeholders, was added to the borough. 

The reform of East Retford occurred in 1830, when the whole of 
the Hundred of Bassetlaw, which comprised an area larger than that 
of the county of Rutland, was included within the borough, thereby 
in effect converting it into a county. 

The audacious bribery that had prevailed in East Retford led 
to the introduction in 1827 of a Bill to disfranchise the borough and 
transfer the members to Birmingham. The measure was defeated ; 
but the defeat operated as one of the most powerful stimulants to the 
Reform movement that culminated in 1832. It was notorious that 
the representation had long been a mere matter of bargain and sale ; 
and amongst the numerous anecdotes regarding these negotiations, 
I remember to have heard the following. 

A distinguished legal personage, who was looking out for a con- 
stituency, had so far come to terms for the purchase of one of the 
seats that he had provisionally agreed upon the price to be paid to 
the voters—it was about 20l.a piece. The negotiation, however, 
went off. But Nemesis overtook this faithless guardian of Parliamen- 
tary integrity. He was selected to preside over an inquiry into the 
malpractices that had prevailed in the borough ; and one of the earliest 
witnesses called before him was the town clerk through whom he 
had negotiated for the seat. Almost the first question put to this 
witness was whether he retained the correspondence that had from 
time to time passed between himself and the various candidates. 
The old official, proud of his carefulness and of his foresight, 
answered that he had not only preserved it, but had brought the 
whole of it with him. He was told to stand down for the present, 
and at the close of the sitting received a polite intimation that his 
attendance was no longer required. 

In one of the Parliamentary returns, which professes to specify 
the franchises existing before 1832, those at Bristol are described 
as vested in the freemen and innholders. The wag, for such he 
must have been, who compiled this return, and who was guilty of 
substituting the word innholders for freeholders, however blamable 
for his pleasantry, is undoubtedly entitled to the credit of having 
indicated one of the most potent agencies by which the votes of the 
electors were too often secured. 

The burgage qualification is worthy of special notice, as it existed 
in several boroughs and is still supposed to exist in those that, for 
parliamentary as well as other purposes, continue to be counties 
of themselves. To entitle a person to this franchise, it was 
necessary that he should be the holder of an undivided tenement 
that had not been created within legal memory, and that had in- 

VoL. XXVI.—No. 154. 3Q 
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variably conferred the right to vote. No length of residence was 
required, and any number of these tenements might be bought up 
and granted by the owner to his friends on the eve of an election. 
This franchise existed in Lichfield, where there were about 200 of 
these tenements ; and in 1826 the whole of them, which for a long 
period had belonged to two persons, became vested in one man. Im- 
mediately before each election this man conveyed them all to a local 
agent, who thereupon executed separate grants to different persons, and 
thus created as many voters as there were separate tenements. Not 
long ago I had the good fortune to discover a gentleman who took 
part in these elections, and he gave me the following account of the 
way in which they were conducted. The deeds were handed for ex- 
amination to the presiding officer—who happened to be my infor- 
mant—and the elector, having voted, received back his deed which 
was politely abstracted from him as he retired, by a trusty retainer. 
From the rapidity with which this operation was executed, the deeds 
were called ‘snatch papers.’ But my informant’s part in the farce 
was far from being so expeditious as that played by the trusty re- 
tainer; for he tells me that he spun out the time as long as he could, 
and was consequently repeatedly scolded by a king’s counsel, ‘ who,’ he 
adds, ‘ pressed me to employ a man who understood his business, in- 
stead of wasting the time of the Court. That, however, was not our 
aim, and we managed to limit the voters to thirty a day or there- 
abouts for each side, the day being from eight to four. The cost to 
the M.P.s averaged about 35l. a voter, say 14,0001. altogether for 
the two seats’! 

At Old Sarum the constituency was composed exclusively of the 
holders of burgage tenements, of which there were about seven. 
These tenements consisted simply of barren sites, as there was not a 
single building standing within the limits of the old borough, and, 
as at Lichfield, they, or at least some of them, were granted out to 
the voters in embryo, on the eve of the election and surrendered 
immediately afterwards. Nevertheless all the forms and ceremonies 
of an election were gone through, and a large tent was erected for 
the convenience of the returning officer and his staff whilst recording 
the votes. The proceedings at the last election before 1832, which 
had attracted a large assembly of spectators, was enlivened by an in- 
cident that created no little public amusement. The correspondent 
of a London journal introduced himself to the returning officer—a 
punctilious old fellow—and, after many apologies for the intrusion, 
expressed a hope that he might be favoured with the state of the poll ! 

In cases such as those to which I have referred the election was 
often simply a matter of barter between the patron of the borough 
and the candidate ; the latter not even condescending to honour the 
constituency with a visit. Yet, obviously bad as the results of this 
system were, few, very few of the owners of these rotten boroughs 
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were, I fear, found to possess the public spirit of the grandfather of the 
present Earl of Radnor. When that patriotic nobleman offered to Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, afterwards Lord Eversley, a seat for Downton, he said that 
he would exact from him only one single pledge, namely, that he would 
not fail to vote for the unconditional disfranchisement of the borough. 

Another franchise, the ‘scot and lot franchise,’ has given rise 
to much discussion, This franchise unquestionably included the 
payment of some kind of local impost ; but whether one or more than 
one, or whether it embraced public taxes also, or the liability to 
serve some local office, it is not so easy to determine. The better 
opinion, and this is held by Bishop Stubbs, seems to be that ‘ scot’ refers 
to the rate, or impost, and ‘ lot’ to its apportioned amount. But, 
strange to say, whatever may have been the original meaning of the 
term, the House of Commons took upon itself in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to interpret it as the poor rate, which rate did not exist when the 
qualification was first established, and the payment of which could not 
therefore have then constituted the qualification. 

But round about the barbarous-sounding potwaller, or pot- 
walloper, qualification no such discussion has raged as that which 
‘scot and lot’ has given rise to. This qualification was as primitive as 
its designation was uncouth. It consisted simply of the occupation 
of a separate tenement in which the voter cooked his meals or boiled 
his own pot. M. de Franqueville felicitously sums it up when he 
describes the potwaller to his countrymen as ‘toute personne male 
faisant bouillir son pot au feu.’ To possess this franchise the pay- 
ment of scot and lot was not necessary ; and in some cases even the 
receipt of alms did not disqualify. As may be supposed, it was not 
difficult to manufacture a potwaller. In fact, I could point to 
instances within my own knowledge where a son was allowed to brick 
off an office furnished with a fireplace, attached to his father’s house, 
and thus qualify himself as a potwalloper. 

Unlike the burgage, ‘scot and lot,’ and ‘potwaller’ qualifica- 
tions, however, some of the franchises depended upon neither the 
ownership nor the occupation of property, and amongst these the 
chief was that of freeman, which existed in a large number of 
boroughs; but, wheel within wheel, anomaly amidst anomalies, 
it was not uniform everywhere. In some places the condition of 
residence was attached to it, and in others the freemen were 
required to pay scot and lot. There were, moreover, boroughs 
in which those persons only could obtain this qualification who had 
become freemen in a particular manner, as by birth or apprenticeship ; 
whilst in others freemen of every kind were allowed to participate 
in the elections. In Bristol, the man who married the daughter of 
a freeman became an elector; and, according to information fur- 
nished to M. de Franqueville, marriages of this kind must sometimes 
have been of a very slight and temporary nature. The parties con- 
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tracting them, so he tells us, went on the morning of the election to 
the church, and formally plighted their troth in the usual way; but 
after the man had recorded his vote, husband and wife repaired to 
the churchyard and, taking each other’s hand across one of the graves, 
cried out, ‘ Now death do us part!’ and this was treated as constitu- 
ting a valid divorce. I am unwilling to spoil what, after such a lapse 
of time, even the most strait-laced may surely venture to regard as 
a good story; but without corroboration it must, I fear, be relegated 
to the limbo of ben trovato, for the town clerk writes to me :— 

I have heard that in former days when the advantages of a parliamentary 
vote were tangible the prospect of an election would bring hesitating or lagging 
swains to a sense of the desirability of prompt action; but I don’t believe a word 
of M. de Franqueville’s divorces. 


As in the case of the burgage franchise, so in that of the freemen, 
an approaching election was not unfrequently the signal forconsiderable 
activity in the creation of votes. Lord Londesborough is reported to 
have caused no less than 1,400 colliers to be made in one day free- 
men of Carlisle. And I have seen it stated that considerable batches 
have even in more recent times been added to the freemen’s roll 
for Dublin. 

It would be too tedious if I were to attempt to describe all the 
various franchises that existed ; but I must not omit to mention two 
more, both of a very exceptional character. In Wilton, the right to 
vote was limited to the mayor and burgesses ‘who do all corporate 
acts and receive the Sacrament.’ In Preston, it was declared to be 
in the inhabitants at large. 

In those boroughs where the freeman, potwaller, and scot and 
lot franchises prevailed, the financial arrangements for securing 
the election had to be made with the voters themselves; and very 
often the purchase-money for each vote was regulated by a fixed 
tariff. An attempt to increase the price to double the customary 
amount, is said to have been cleverly circumvented by an Irish 
solicitor-general, in whose borough the usual bribe consisted of a 
five-pound note, one half of the note being given to the voter before 
the election, and the other half after he had fulfilled his pledge. As 
in this case it was of the utmost consequence to the candidate that 
he should be elected (and the voters were fully cognisant of this 
fact), he appeared to assent to the payment of the additional sum 
demanded, and the half of a ten-pound note was sent to each voter. 
On presenting himself to receive the remaining half from the com- 
mittee, the voter, who had duly recorded his vote, was, to his great 
disgust, referred to a fellow-voter who, he was told, had the other 
half. 

The Scotch franchises differed in a marked degree from the 
Engiish in their character. The 40s. freehold qualification nominally 
existed there, but, unlike the English franchise, which kept pace with 
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the decreasing value of money, it was made to consist of the original 
quantity of land valued at that amount for county purposes, so far back 
as the beginning of the fourteenth century, and known as the old ex- 
tent, which represented from 70/. to 1301. sterling of the present day. 

There was also another franchise created by an Act of Charles 
the Second, which gave the right of voting, where it could not be 
established on an ancient 40s. freehold, to owners of 400I. Scotch 
valued rent. 

In both cases the right was restricted to persons holding imme- 
diately under the Crown. Great landowners desirous of multiplying 
the votes in respect of their property effected their object by surrender- 
ing to the Crown their estates, which were afterwards granted out in 
40s. parcels to their trusted friends, who re-conveyed the property 
to the original owners, at the same time retaining the position of 
immediate grantees from the crown, and as such entitled to vote. 

At the beginning of the present century the number of electors 
for the whole of Scotland was only about 2,500, of whom 1,200 are 
stated to have possessed fagot votes. 

The franchise in boroughs was even more restricted than it was in 
counties. With the exception of Edinburgh all the boroughs were 
grouped in districts, and the Town Council of each appointed a 
delegate who, in conjunction with the delegates from the other 
boroughs of the group, elected a member. In Edinburgh, which was 
not so grouped, the right to vote was vested in the corporation: the 
corporation consisted of only thirty-three persons. 

In Ireland, as in England, there was a 40s. county freehold 
franchise, with this difference—in Ireland the voter was required 
to occupy the qualifying property. On the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act in 1829 this franchise was, with the consent of the great 
leader of the Irish Party, abolished, and a 101. freehold qualification 
substituted, to which the same condition of occupancy was attached, 
with the further restriction that it should not arise from a rent- 
charge. There were two other qualifications, one of 20/. and another 
of 501., for which occupation was not required, and which might con- 
sist of a rent-charge. The only difference besides value between 
these two franchises consisted in the mode of registration. The 
extent to which the 40s. voters were multipled by rival landlords 
competing for the representation of a county seems incredible. In 
Cavan there were 6,000 of them and in Down the number is stated 
to have been 30,000. Every occupier of a strip of land had a free- 
hold lease for a life or lives granted to him, and by this system of 
leases the landlords contrived not only to increase the number of 
voters, but at the same time to retain their dominion over them. 
In consenting to the disfranchisement of this class as the price of 
emancipation, O’Connell showed his sagacity. 

The Irish borough franchises were not numerous. In some cases 
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there were freemen, and in boroughs that were counties of them- 
selves the 40s. freeholders in occupation and the 20/. and 501. free- 
holders were, as in the counties at large, the qualified electors. 
In one or two boroughs 5/. householders formed the constituency, 
but in the great majority of cases the franchise was limited to a 
very small number of self-elected burgesses. 

Such, then, was the state of our electoral system in 1832. It 
teemed with anomalies, complications, and shortcomings, and more 
than justified the statement of the late Sir T. Erskine May (Lord Farn- 
borough) that ‘not more than one-third of the House of Commons 
were the free choice of the limited bodies of electors then entrusted 
with the franchise.’ And yet, incredible as it may seem, at this 
very time so sagacious a man as the Duke of Wellington declared 
that the state of the representation could not be improved. 

In England the 40s. county franchise was left untouched by the 
Act of 1832, with the exception that if the qualifying property was 
under 10/. in value and held for a life or lives, the condition of 
occupation was attached to it unless acquired by marriage, devise, or 
promotion to an office. 

At the same time the right of voting was extended to 10l. copy- 
holders of inheritance or for a life or lives; to 10J. leaseholders for the 
residue of a term of not less than sixty years; to 501. leaseholders 
for the residue of a term of not less than twenty years; and to 501 
occupying tenants. 

In the boroughs which were not disfranchised the freemen, by 
birth or servitude, were retained, and in those boroughs which were 
counties of cities or of towns the freeholders and burgage tenants 
were still allowed to vote. With these exceptions the whole of the 
old franchises were abolished, with a personal saving of existing rights. 

But the great and leading feature of the Act was the creation of 
the 10/1. occupation franchise, which, embracing all boroughs both 
new and old, effectually put an end to the system of nomination 
that had so long been a disgrace to the country. 

In Scotland a clean sweep was made of all existing franchises in 
counties as well as in boroughs, and the right of voting was conferred 
on the following persons: in counties on 10/, owners of lands and 
lessees for an original term of not less than fifty-seven years or for 
life; on 50l. lessees for nineteen years; and on personal occupiers 
of land of the same amount, or of land whatever the rent might be 
if the fine paid was 3001. 

In boroughs the franchise was vested in owners and in occupiers 
of 101. yearly value. 

In counties in Ireland the 10/., 20/., and 50/. freeholders were 
left untouched, and the franchise was extended to 10l. leaseholders 
for an original term of fifty years or of twenty years, and to 20/. 
leaseholders for a similar term of fourteen years, actual occupation in 
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each case being required ; but the same Act that made these conces- 
sions—an Act, be it observed, not passed by an Irish Parliament, but 
by the Imperial Legislature—graciously conferred upon our neighbours 
on the other side of St. George’s Channel an additional boon, for which 
they must always feel grateful. In a separate clause, carefully drafted, 
it gave them a copyhold franchise! No tenure whatever of that kind 
ever existed in Ireland. Unlike the snake and the toad, the copy- 
holder had no footing there even before the days of St. Patrick. 

In the Irish boroughs the freemen were retained as in England, 
and the 200. and 501. freeholders in boroughs which were counties of 
themselves were not disturbed ; but the otber qualifications were all 
abolished, with, however, the accustomed saving of existing personal 
rights. The 10/. occupation franchise was given to all boroughs as 
in England and Scotland; and in boroughs that were counties the 
right of voting was extended to lessees and assignees of 10/. and 201. 
as in counties at large, and to 10/. freeholders in actual occupation. 

With the mention of one special franchise I end this part of my 
survey. I mean that enjoyed by the Universities of the three 
kingdoms. 

As regards registration, every county and borough franchise 
throughout the United Kingdom, whether created or retained, was 
conditional on the registration of the voter, who was also required to 
have been in occupation or possession for six or twelve months. And 
as regards the 10/. occupation franchise, the voter was required to 
have been rated to all poor rates made during the qualifying period, 
and to have paid the rates and assessed taxes due from him up to a 
given date. 

Although the legislation of 1832 was a great step in the way of 
progress, we must not exaggerate its effects in regard to enfranchise- 
ment. In England, as I shall have occasion to recall hereafter, the 
number of voters added to the constituencies barely amounted to 
220,000. Eventhis comparatively slight increase was mainly due to 
the new ownership and the 50/. occupation qualifications in counties 
and the 10/. qualification in the newly enfranchised boroughs; 
whilst, so far as the working classes were concerned, it resulted 
in seriously diminishing the very limited rights of representation 
that they previously possessed. Thus, for example, by the abolition 
of the ‘scot and lot’ qualification the constituency of Leicester was 
reduced by 2,000 persons, that of Westminster by 3,500, and in 
some other boroughs the number of voters was reduced by more than 
one half. Of course in the disfranchised boroughs the electors who 
possessed this and similar franchises were disfranchised altogether. 

The object of Lord John Russell and his colleagues, however, 
was not to extend the franchise to all classes, but to destroy the 
more scandalous anomalies of the existing system, and so make the 
House of Commons really an elected instead of a nominated body. 
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But this object was not accomplished without an unprecedented 
struggle—so great, indeed, that some time afterwards, when the 
working classes began to realise their exclusion from the constituencies, 
Lord John, burdened with the recollection of his former labours, 
urged his countrymen to ‘ rest and be thankful.’ 

Rest, however, is not in the nature of political things, especially 
when large masses of the people have a substantial grievance, and in 
1839 the Chartist agitation once more drew attention to the question 
of the extension of the franchise. 

During the campaign of the Anti-Corn Law League the 
agitation became more or less dormant, but it revived again in 
1848, though with only barren results as far as its immediate con- 
sequences were concerned. 

In 1850 our electoral system was improved by a special Act affect- 
ing Ireland—I mean by the concession to the sister country of a 5/. 
freehold franchise and a 12/. occupation franchise in counties. By 
the same Act the 10/. freehold qualification, which depended on 
occupation, was abolished both in counties at large and in boroughs 
that were counties of themselves, and the 10/. occupation franchise 
in boroughs that were counties of themselves was reduced to 81. 

Two years after Lord John Russell, apparently recovered from the 
lassitude occasioned by the fatigues of 1832, again tried his hand as 
a reformer, and brought in another Bill that in the first instance 
owed its origin to a discussion on the proposal of Mr. Locke King to 
assimilate the county with the borough occupation franchise. 

He proposed to give the counties an occupation franchise of 10/. 
rateable value ; to reduce the copyhold and leasehold franchises in 
certain cases to 51. clear yearly value; to lower the borough occu- 
pation franchise to 5/. rateable value, and to give a vote both in 
counties and in boroughs to persons charged with 40s. for certain 
assessed taxes or the income tax. It is unnecessary to state that 
this attempt was abortive. 

The next Reform Bill was brought in by Lord John in 1854. It 
gave the counties a 10/. occupation franchise, and reduced the 
borough franchise to 6/. rateable value. Moreover, persons in receipt 
of a yearly pension of 1001., or of an income of 101. from the Funds 
or India or Bank Stock, were to be entitled to vote, and a similar 
privilege was to be enjoyed by persons who paid 40s. assessed taxes 
or income tax, or having 501. deposited in a savings bank, and lastly 
the graduates were to be allowed to vote for the universities. 

It disfranchised the freemen and repealed the rate and tax paying 
restrictions of the Act of 1832. This Bill met with no better success 
than its predecessor. 

In 1859 Mr. Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, made his 
first appearance as a reformer, and boldly attempted to reconstruct 
the representative system by establishing complete uniformity be- 
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tween the borough and county franchises, except as regarded certain 
ancient rights reserved by the Act of 1832. The electors were to 
be 40s. freeholders of inheritance, and 5/. copyholders of inheritance, 
freeholders, or copyholders for a life or lives, leaseholders for an 
original term of not less than thirty years, and occupiers of land or 
tenements of the clear yearly value of 101., or of lodgings at 8s. per 
week or not less than 20/.a year. Persons receiving 20/. a year 
from the Funds or from India or Bank Stock, or having a deposit of 
501. in a savings bank, were also to be entitled to vote, and then 
came the possessors of what Mr. Bright aptly termed ‘fancy 
franchises, viz. graduates of the universities, clergymen of the 
Established Church, ministers of other denominations having charge 
of a chapel, barristers and conveyancers, attorneys, solicitors and 
proctors, registered medical practitioners, and certificated school- 
masters. However deserving of commendation Mr. Disraeli’s idea of 
establishing similar franchises in boroughs and in counties may have 
been, his scheme altogether failed to meet the popular demand, which 
was not to increase the voting power of the middle classes by the 
invention of a number of new and unheard-of franchises, but to 
include within the electoral body the higher stratum of the artisan 
and working population by lowering the existing franchise. 

The leaders of the two great political parties had now become 
competitive reformers, and in 1860 Lord John Russell was once more 
in the field with a Bill to give the counties a 10/. occupation franchise 
and reduce the borough qualification to 6/. But this Bill was after- 
wards withdrawn ; and it was evident from the defeat of the motions 
of Mr. Locke King and Mr. Baines for the reduction of the county 
and borough franchise in 1861, and the rejection of the two Bills 
brought in by them in 1864, that the Parliament elected in 1859 
was in no mood to deal with the question of Reform. 

After the general election in 1865 the Liberal party became much 
more hopeful, and immediately upon the opening of the session 
of 1866 the Government of Lord Russell, who had become Prime 
Minister on the death of Lord Palmerston, announced their intention 
of introducing another Bill. 

In order that Parliament should be in possession of complete in- 
formation as to the state of the representation, directions had been 
given for a series of electoral returns, and amongst them one showing 
the number of working men on the register. As tnay be supposed, 
numerous questions arose as to what persons could be properly con- 
sidered as coming within that class. Some of the union officers who 
made the returns were evidently disposed to restrict the numbers 
within the narrowest limits, whilst others gave them an absurdly 
wide extension. In one case, if I remember rightly, the compiler 
stated that he considered that all the electors in his borough were 
working men, with three exceptions, one of them being the parson! 
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These returns were, however, carefully sifted and rendered reason- 
ably reliable before they were laid before Parliament. 

The leading provision of the Billof 1866 was the extension of the 
borough franchise to 71., a figure which had at least the merit of 
novelty. The first idea was to adopt a 5l. qualification, but only a 
little consideration was needed to show that this in effect would have 
been practically a concession of household suffrage. 

Then came a proposal to adopt a 6/. rateable value, which would 
have had the merit of enfranchising a very considerable, although not 
excessive number of the working classes. There was, however, no 
uniformity in rateable value, which was determined upon a different 
scale in almost every union, and in order to meet this objection 
it was proposed that there should be an alternative or corrective 
franchise of 7/. clear yearly value. 

This plan was on the eve of becoming embodied by the draughts- 
man in the Bill, when a statement of the grave objections to it were 
laid before Lord Russell, amongst which were the following. An 
alternative franchise is without precedent, and is wanting in simpli- 
city. It is equivalent to an admission that the rating basis is un- 
sound and needs correction. Moreover, if a corrective standard is 
needed, the standard itself should be taken and not the false basis. 
This reasoning prevailed, and the 7/. franchise was inserted in the 
Bill, An incident like this shows how difficult it is to fix a line 
of money value in determining the franchises, and how open to 
objection must be any such attempt. 

In spite, however, of the overwhelming objections that existed 
toa rateable value franchise, a motion made when the Bill of 1866 got 
into committee to substitute that basis for clear yearly value was 
carried against the Government, who thereupon resigned, and Lord 
Derby again became Prime Minister, with Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. 

In his speech in reply to Lord Grosvenor’s motion on the second 
reading of the Bill of 1866, Mr. Gladstone, in probably one of his 
finest oratorical triumphs, used these remarkable and prophetic words : 

You may drive us from our seats, you may slay, you may bury the measure 


that we have introduced, but we will write upon its gravestone for an epitaph this 
line, with certain confidence of its fullilment : 


Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. 


You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great social forces 
which move onwards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of these 
debates does not for a moment impede or disturb, those great social forces are 
against you—they work with us; they are marshalled in our support, and the 
banner which we now carry in the fight, though perhaps at some moment of the 
struggle it may droop over our heads, yet will float again in the eye of Heaven and 
will be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the three kingdoms, 
perhaps not to an easy but to a certain and not distant victory. 


Sanguine as the great statesman naturally is, he could scarcely 
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have supposed, even by the utmost stretch of bis prescient and 
powerful imagination, that in the following year his political oppo- 
nents, those who had so strenuously resisted his moderate proposals, 
would carry a measure placing on the register more than double the 
number of voters he himself had intended to enfranchise. The 
rejection of the Bill of 1866 led to considerable agitatiou, and was 
followed by a great popular demonstration in Hyde Park. An un- 
successful attempt was made to prevent the meeting, but the people 
tore down the iron fencing and accomplished their object ; so that it 
was said of them that they went in by rail and came out by road. 
The new Government soon perceived that another attempt must be 
made to settle the question, and early in 1867, after a fruitless 
endeavour to elicit, by a series of resolutions, the then temper of the 
House of Commons on the subject, Mr. Disraeli introduced his cele- 
brated Bill. The new franchises proposed were, in boroughs, house- 
hold suffrage, subject to rating and the payment of rates; and 
in counties, the occupation of lands or tenements of the rateable 
value of 151., subject to the same conditions and the reduction of the 
10/1. freehold, copyhold, and leasehold franchises to 5/. The fancy 
franchises included in the Bill of 1859 were to be given in both cases. 

The first and chief difficulty that arose in dealing with the new 
measure regarded what was termed the personal payment of rates. 
In all or some of the parishes, in a very large number of boroughs, 
the owners of houses of an annual value not exceeding 6/.—in 
the metropolis the amount was much higher—were, under statutory 
powers confided to the vestry, either rated instead of the occupier, 
or they compounded for and paid the rates, so that not only would 
the occupiers of all these houses have been excluded from the new 
franchise, but different franchises dependent upon the adoption or 
non-adoption of the compounding Acts and oscillating between 
household suffrage and 6l. rateable value, would have been esta- 
blished in different boroughs, and sometimes even in different parishes 
in the same borough. There were only two ways of meeting this 
difficulty : one of them was to abolish the compound householder, the 
other was to allow him to participate in the franchise. To the latter 
it was not likely that the Tory party, who had almost a superstitious 
veneration for what they regarded as the sacred principle of personal 
rating, would, even under the superior educational training of 
Mr. Disraeli, be brought to consent; and as to the former, it was 
very doubtful whether the Liberal party would agree to it, as they 
were extremely unwilling to impose upon the working classes, who 
were for the most part weekly tenants, the hardship of being called 
upon to pay rates made for half-yearly or yearly periods. However, 
the unfortunate compound householder was ultimately sacrificed to 
the spirit of Reform, but only to be reinstated two years afterwards, 
when the Liberal party were again in power, and swept away this 
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blot in the Bill. The lodger franchise, which did not appear in the 
Bill, was afterwards accepted by Mr. Disraeli, who claimed, and justly, 
to be the father of it, although it was not made clear why, if the 
personal payment of rates was such an essential proof of the fitness 
of a householder, a class of occupiers should be admitted to the 
franchise who could not be rated and never paid any rates at all. 

The fancy franchises were very soon abandoned. Indeed it is a 
wonder that some of them were ever seriously entertained. The 
payment of an assessed tax of 1/. per annum would have conferred the 
right to vote on aman who kept two dogs, or who might have chosen 
for a crest some heraldic device to which he could lay no claim. And 
I well remember that, when it was pointed out that the wearing of 
hair powder which, in order to render a person liable to the tax, need 
not be used for any specified length of time, nor in any prescribed 
quantity, nor of any particular colour, would confer a qualifica- 
tion, a Cabinet minister who was present gravely observed that hair 
powder must be expressly excepted in the Bill. Whereupon Mr. 
Disraeli exclaimed ‘Good God! » why, if we were to do that we 
should be the laughing-stock of the whole country.’ After this it 
was not difficult to foresee that at least one of the fancy franchises 
was doomed. 

Another provision in the Bill, notwithstanding its originality, 
very soon followed the fate of these franchises: this was that every 
taxpayer of 20s. per annum who possessed another qualification was 
to have the privilege of giving two votes. 

The franchise clauses of the Bill, which when it left the House of 
Commons could scarcely be considered a Government measure, were 
accepted in their entirety by the House of Lords; but an incident 
occurred with respect to an amendment proposed by one of their 
Lordships that created considerable mirth. Actuated by the desire 
that our new masters, as they were termed by Mr. Lowe, should 
possess the additional qualification deemed so essential by that 
gentleman, the noble Lord determined to provide, if possible, that 
no person should be entitled to vote who could not read and write, 
but when he banded in his notice of a motion to that effect, his hand- 
writing proved to be so illegible that the unhappy clerk at the table 
was unable to decipher a single word of it. 

The piloting of the Bill through the House of Commons devolved 
upon Mr. Disraeli, and those who had the privilege of assisting him 
to determine the various questions that daily arose during its passage 
can never forget the keen wit and shrewd wisdom with which he en- 
livened many of their long and dry discussions, or the earnest desire 
that he constantly showed to render the measure generally acceptable 
to the country. Unlike one of our croaking poets, he had no 
ridiculous apprehension that his measure would render the final de- 
struction of the liberties of England inevitable. He regarded it as a 
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wise and timely concession. Within an hour after its occurrence he 
wrote to tell me that the Bill had received the Royal Assent. And 
in his letter, so far from describing the passing of the new Act asa 
leap in the dark, he called it a ‘ great and happy event.’ 

The Scotch and Irish Bills were not brought in until the follow- 
ing session, 1868. In Scotland household suffrage and the lodger 
franchise were given to the boroughs, and in the counties the 
ownership franchise was reduced to 5/.—a concession somewhat tardy 
seeing that it was made to Ireland so far back as 1850—and an 
occupation franchise of 15/. was established. Ireland, however, was 
not so liberally dealt with. The county franchise remained untouched, 
and in lieu of household suffrage the franchise in boroughs was given 
to occupiers above 41., the reason being that the owners instead of the 
occupiers were rated to all houses at and below that sum. 

After the concession of household suffrage to the English and 
Scotch boroughs, it needed no extraordinary sagacity to foresee that 
it must at no very distant period be extended to the counties also. 
There were a large number of important urban districts, in which the 
working men had as much right to claim the franchise as those who 
lived in the boroughs, and the agricultural labourers in the counties 
of Nottingham and Wilts were as much entitled to consideration as 
those in the boroughs of East Retford and Cricklade, which besides 
being entirely rural were even larger than some of the counties. 

But this just concession was not accomplished until 1884, when 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in carrying his great measure of reform. 

By it a uniform household franchise, a uniform lodger franchise, 
and a uniform 10/1. occupation franchise were established in every 
borough and county throughout the whole of the United Kingdom ; 
and those persons who inhabited a dwelling-house by virtue of any 
office, service, or employment, were constituted occupiers for the 
purpose of the franchise, provided the master or employer was non- 
resident. 

An important feature in the Act is that it placed restriction on 
tne creation of fagot votes by providing that no person should be 
registered as a voter in respect of a rent charge, unless it was one on 
the whole of the tithe rent charge of a benefice. 

The result of the legislative measures of 1832, 1866-7, and 
1884, in the direction of enfranchisement, is shown in the following 
tables, which are taken almost entirely from parliamentary returns, 
and show the number of voters for the whole of the United Kingdom 
for the years immediately before and after the passing of each of 
those measures. 

It should, however, be observed that the figures for 1831 can 
only be regarded as approximate, as there was no general system of 
registration prior to 1832. Moreover the tébles do not include the 
voters for the universities, 
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Taste 1.—Number of Voters in each of the following Years. 


Counties | 


Boroughs 


| Total 


- 





247,000? 
370,379 
540,271 
764,876 
966,721 
2,538,142 


| 


England and Wales. 


188,391 
285,958 
514,026 
1,195,360 
1,651,732 
1,842,191 


435,391 

656,337 
1,054,297 
1,860,236 
2,618,453 
4,380,333 


Increase 


220,946 


} 
} 


} 1,761,880 


805,939 





3,276 
33,115 
49,979 
76,791 
99,652 

315,267 








1831 
1833 


1866 
1869 


1883 
1886 


52,162 
60,607 


172,010 
176,825 


165,997 
631,651 


2 Estimated. 


Scotland. 


1,303 
31,332 
55,515 

158,918 
210,789 
235,564 


23,798 
$1,545 
82,655 
45,625 
58,021 
106,314 





4,579 
64,447 


105,494 
235,709 
310,441 
550,831 


Ireland. 


75,950 
92,152 
204,665 * 
929,450 
224,018 
737,965 





59,868 





130,215 
240,390 
16,192 


17,785 





513,987 





3 The large increase (112,513) in Ireland between 1833 and 1866 is mainly due to the Irish Act of 1850 


brought in by the Government of Lord John Russell. 


TaBLE 2.—Increases in number of Voters consequent upon the Acts of 1832, 1867-8, 
and 1884. 





| 


England 


Scotland 





1832. 


Counties 
Boroughs 





Totals 


1867-8. 
Counties 
Boroughs 


123,379 
97,567 


29,839 
30,029 


Treland 





220,946 


681,334 
124,605 


59,868 


103,403 
26,812 





Totals 


1884, 


Counties 
Boroughs 


805,939 


130,215 





1,571,421 


190,459 


215,615 
24,775 





465,654 
48,283 


Totals 


161,663 


53,039 


2,252,690 
263,517 











Totals : 22 


761,880 


240,390 


513,987 





2,516,207 








| 
| 
| 
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Whilst, therefore, the general increase in 1832 was only about 
220,000, the number enfranchised in 1867-8 amounted to nearly 
1,000,000, and in 1884 to no less than 2,500,000. The boroughs, if 
we except those of Ireland, were, of course, the great gainers by 
the Act of 1867 ; but the Irish counties came in for a lion’s share in 
1884. Although the general increase in 1832 was comparatively so 
small, it will not escape observation that in Scotland the numbers 
in counties rose from 3,276 to 33,115, and in boroughs from 1,303 
to 31,322, or, taking the whole electorate, from 4,579 to 64,437 ! 

Another circumstance worthy of note is the small increase in the 
number of electors in Ireland under the legislation of 1867-8, which 
added less than 18,000 to the register, whereas under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Act of 1884 the number exceeded half a million. 

It has already been pointed out that by the Act of 1884 all the 
occupation franchises have been rendered uniform both in counties 
and in boroughs throughout the United Kingdom ; but, when we com- 
pare the ownership franchises one with another, as in the following 
table,‘ we shall see that we are still a long way from having placed 
them upon a similar footing. 


TaBLE 3.—A Classified Table, showing the Persons entitled to vote under the existing 
Franchises, exclusively of those whose rights were reserved under the Franchise 
repealed in 1832 and 1884. 





Electoral Areas | England | Scotland Ireland 


OCCUPATION. 


Counties and | /nhabitant householders- The same The same 
Boroughs 101. Oceupiers of lands and The same The same 
tenements 

101, Lodgers The same The same 


OWNERSHIP, 


Counties 40s. Freeholders of inherit- | 51. Owners of lands and | 5. Freeholders for an estate 
ance heritages | of inheritance or for life ; 
40s. and under 51. Freeholders or for lives renewable for 
for a life or lives in occu- ever in any rated lands, 
pation tenements, or heredita- 
| ments 
5l. Freeholders for a life or | 201. Freeholders, including 
lives, and 5i. Copyholders | owners of whole of a tithe 
for a life or lives or any rent-charge cf a benefice 
larger estate, although not 
in occupation | r 
51. Leaseholders, 60 years’ | 51. Leaseholders, 57 years’ | 101. Leaseholders, 60 years’ 
term term term 
501. Leaseholders, 20 years’ | 501. Leaseholders,19 years’ | 201. Leaseholders, 14 years’ 
term term ; term 
102. Owners (true) of any 
house or other building 
with or without land 








ANCIENT AND SPECIAL RIGHTS. 


Boroughs (cer- { Freemen | Freemen 
tain) existing } 
before 1832 

Boroughs being | 40s. Freeholders and Burgage | | 20/. Freeholders and 101.and 
counties of Tenants having estates of 201. Leaseholders, as above 
cities or of inheritance | in counties 
towns 

101. Freeholders and Burgage 
Tenants for life or lives, 
or under 10J. if in occupa- 
tion 








* This Table is only intended to indicate the chief characteristics of the different franchises, and no 
attempt has been made to set forth the conditions and restrictions to which they are subject. To have 
done so would have occupied almost as much space as the present Article. 
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The eye of a registration agent is not needed to detect the ano- 
malies and complications shown by this skeletontable. Thus in English 
counties we have three kinds of freehold franchises, whilst in Scotland 
there is only one. In Ireland there are two, but they both differ from 
those in England. In Ireland the two leasehold franchises are 101. 
and 20/. In Scotland and Ireland they are 5/. and 501. In Ireland 
and in Scotland there is no 40s. franchise for freeholders in fee, 
and no franchise under 5/. for freeholders for a life or lives in occu- 
pation. In Scotland the proprietors of ownership qualifications in 
boroughs vote for the borough, and not for the county; but the 
ownership qualification in boroughs is required to be of the value of 
101., whilst that for the county is only 5/. In England and in Ireland 
the borough freeholders vote for the county at large and not for the 
borough, unless the borough happens to be a county of a city or of a 
town; so that whilst, as a general rule, the constituencies of the 
English and Irish boroughs consist exclusively of occupation voters 
(except where there are freemen), those of the counties embrace both 
occupiers and owners, including the owners whose qualifications are 
in the boroughs. 

In boroughs which are counties of cities or of towns, the owners 
vote for the borough; unless in a case like Dublin, which was extended 
some years ago, where the owners within the extended limits vote 
for the county, and those within the boundaries of the old city 
continue to vote for the borough. It is only necessary to refer to 
the table to see how the ownership franchises in these boroughs 
differ in England and in Ireland, and how they differ from the same 
franchises in the counties proper. 

However much, therefore, we may plume ourselves upon the 
reforms which we have made in our electoral system, it is evident 
that much remains to be done to stamp upon it the two characteristics 
it ought to possess: viz. uniformity and simplicity. And it can 
scarcely be supposed that, in the present rapid march of events, and 
with the existing restless rivalry of political life, attempts will not be 
made toremove some at least of the blots with which it is disfigured. 
Indeed recent legislation has accentuated one of these blots to such 
an extent that it cannot fail to fasten attention on the subject. 

As already pointed out, persons having ownership qualifications in 
boroughs vote in respect of them for the county and not for the 
borough. Now by the Local Government Act of 1888 no less than 
sixty-one of the largest of the English boroughs, together with the 
whole of those in the Metropolis, have been taken out of the counties 
in which they are geographically situate and set up as separate and 
distinct counties for all financial and administrative purposes. 

Of these boroughs, as many as forty used to contribute towards the 
general expenditure of the county, but now they no longer do so; 
and although there are some matters, such as the business relating to 
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county parliamentary elections, the assizes, and the militia, which 
have not been transferred, these boroughs now exercise exclusively 
all the chief powers which belong toa county authority. Unless then 
it be on the ground that some other boroughs have always been in 
this category, it is not easy to understand upon what other ground 
persons whose ownership qualifications are in these new county 
boroughs should still be allowed to vote for the counties of which they 
have ceased to form part for all the main purposes of county finance 
and administration ; or why eight thousand ownership electors, having 
their qualifications within the new county of London, should still 
continue to swamp the county of Middlesex with their votes. 

Leaving aside all consideration of the extension of the franchise 
to the sex that has never yet possessed it, it is not difficult to foresee 
that the minister who elects or is compelled to deal with this aggra- 
vated anomaly, as well as the other anomalies previously described, 
will have no easy task before him. Of schemes and suggestions there 
will be no end. 

There will be the inevitable deputation from one party who, 
assuming a spirit of great fairness, will say,‘ We are entirely in 
favour of the assimilation of the county and borough franchises. It 
is the principle that our late distinguished leader, Lord Beaconsfield, 
when Mr. Disraeli, sought to establish by his Bill of 1859; and, 
although we shall part with our old and tried friends, the freemen, 
with a sigh, we hope they will be able to qualify themselves in some 
other way. We agree also that the ownership franchises are un- 
necessarily complicated, and ought to be simplified. Lower them if 
you please, but on no account abolish them altogether, for they are 
the safeguards of the constitution. And ’—will whisper in his ear, 
should the minister happen to be a Tory, the patriotic zealot, linger- 
ing behind his colleagues when the audience is ended—‘ what is of 
still greater importance, they are the bulwarks of our party.’ 

Another set of politicians will wellnigh overwhelm him with the 
vigour of their trenchant assurance that it is idle to think of trans- 
ferring the ownership voters to the boroughs, who do not want them 
and will not have them; and that the only way to deal effectually 
with the subject is to sweep the ownership franchises entirely away. 
Then, in strident tones and with a logic there will be no gain- 
saying, they will set forth that these voters were created before 
household suffrage and the occupation franchise were even thought 
of for the counties, and that as almost every ownership voter now 
possesses another qualification, they are altogether destructive of the 
important principle of ‘One man, one vote,’ the true and leading 
principle of the Liberal creed, and should no longer be suffered to 
complicate our system of registration with their separate lists of voters, 
giving rise to endless trouble, inconvenience, and expense. But at 
the same time, if members of the party should deem it good policy to 
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soothe the apprehensions of their opponents, some will not fail to 
point out that the Scotch boroughs, where the owners vote, are 
not more Conservative than those in England, where they do not ; 
and that Liverpool and Birmingham, without them, are not less 
Tory and Unionist than many neighbouring counties, where they 
constitute a large portion of the constituency. 

A third party, borne more rapidly on with the flowing tide, will 
not hesitate to say boldly that franchises based upon varying values 
of so many shillings or so many pounds can only be regarded as arti- 
ficial expedients, invented for the purpose of limiting the right of 
voting to certain privileged classes, instead of conferring it upon the 
great body of the people ; and they will roundly declare that there 
must be no tinkering, and that if simplicity and uniformity are really 
desired, there is no alternative but to adopt residential manhood suf- 
frage as proposed by the Bill introduced by Mr. Howell in 1886. 
They will point to the system of manhood suffrage that exists in 
France and the United States, and pertinently ask why we have spent 
so many millions of money since 1870, and are still spending such 
vast sums, in educating the people, unless it be in order to make 
them capable citizens and qualify them to take part in public affairs. 
Nor do I think it needs prophetic vision to foresee that they will 
clench their argument with a triumphant reference to the Dockers’ 
strike as an irrefragable proof of the better influences and disciplined 
self-control that now prevail amongst those who once unfortunately, if 
not contemptuously, were designated the residuum of the popula- 
tion. 

For my own part I will not attempt to adjudicate upon any of 
these three proposals, nor will I venture to forecast what course the 
next minister of electoral reform will adopt, holding as I do, with 
Cobbett, that it is not safe to prophesy until after the event. But I 
certainly shall not call that man rash who asserts that, in the long 
run, the last is the most likely to carry the day. 


JOHN LAMBERT. 





THE VENOMOUS SNAKES OF INDIA. 


In a previous article an account was given of the carnivora and 
other wild beasts which are destructive to life in British India; 
of the mortality caused by them in those provinces which have fur- 
nished statistical records of the death-rates, of the rewards paid by 
Government for the destruction of the noxious creatures, and of the 
numbers destroyed, with a brief notice of the measures in force for 
abating the evil. 

It was shown that the average loss of life caused by wild animals 
and venomous snakes combined has for eight years been at the rate 
of 22,620 human beings and 53,277 head of cattle annually, and 
that it has continued at about the same rate, with slight fluctuations, 
up to the present date, notwithstanding such measures as may have 
been resorted to for its prevention. It was also shown that of these 
deaths those of 2,740 human beings and 51,180 head of cattle and 
other domestic animals were due to wild animals alone, whilst the 
much larger number of 19,880 deaths of human beings, and the smaller 
of 2,100 of cattle were ascribed to venomous snakes of different kinds. 
The smallest numbers killed by wild beasts and snakes combined, 
recorded in the eight years cited, were in 1881, when 21,427 human 
beings and 43,669 cattle were killed; the largest figures were in 
1886, when 24,841 men, and in 1887, when 63,737 cattle were killed. 

In this paper I propose to describe the reptiles which cause 
these deaths, to give some account of the circumstances under which 
they exert their lethal power, to notice the measures in operation for 
preventing the evil, and to make a brief reference to the nature and 
physiological action of the virus which is so fatal. 

The provinces referred to represent, roughly, about five-eighths 
of the peninsula, and the population about 199,000,000, or seven- 
ninths of a total population of 256,000,000 ; both are the same as 
those referred to in the former paper. The thirteen groups of 
native states forming Feudatory India, with the French and Portu- 
guese possessions, having a population of 57,000,000, are excluded 
from the above calculations. 

In describing the venomous snakes of India I shall dwell at any 
length on those only which are most destructive to life, e.g. the Naja 
or Cobra, the Ophiophagus or Hamadryad, the Bungarus or Krait, the 
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Daboia or Russell’s viper, and the Echis carinata or Kuppur. The 
crotaline snakes, though all poisonous, are comparatively innocuous, 
as far as human life is concerned. Some notice will also be taken of 
the hydrophide or sea snakes which, though, exceedingly poisonous, 
are not very destructive to human life. 

I regret that Iam unable to assign to each species its individual 
share in the death-rate, as no reliable returns of this particular form 
of detail are available. The deaths, whatever their numbers may be, 
are recorded under the general head of ‘ poisonous snakes.’ 

India is richly supplied with both venomous and innocuous snakes ; 
with the latter we are not here concerned. 

The order Ophidia has two principal subdivisions, the colubriform 
and the viperiform. The first is divided into the venomous and 
innocuous. The second or viperiform are all venomous. Both the 
colubrine and viperiform are numerously represented in India; the 
colubriform by five genera of elapide and four of hydrophide, the 
viperiform by two genera of viperidz and four of crotalide, making 
a total of fifteen poisonous genera, comprising a large number of 
species and varieties. But large as the number is, it is small 
compared with the innocent genera and species contained in about 
seventeen families of innocent colubriform snakes inhabiting the same 
country. 

Snakes are pretty generally distributed over the globe wherever 
climate and other physical conditions are favourable to their existence, 
but tropical countries are most richly supplied, and in the hottest 
regions the most venomous are found. In our own islands, the com- 
mon adder is the only venomous snake, and its power is feeble com- 
pared with that of the snakes of India, the West Indies, Tropical 
America, Africa, and Australia, where the largest and most deadly 
forms are found in great variety. The most widely distributed 
venomous snakes are the viperiform ; America and Africa abound in 
them, the crotalide being most numerous in the former, the true 
vipers in the latter, whilst in Asia the poisonous colubrine snakes are 
most numerous and are represented by the Najas, Bungarus, Callophis, 
and the hydrophide. The true vipers, on the other hand, are repre- 
sented by Daboia and Echis, whilst the crotalide or pit vipers are 
represented by Trimeresurus, Hypnale, Halys; Australia has its 
peculiar forms of both colubriform and viperiform genera. 

The general characters of Ophidia are well known, and there- 
fore need only a few remarks on the distinctive characters of the 
venomous, as contrasted with the innocent forms, with a brief notice 
of the apparatus by which the virus is secreted, and of the fangs by 
which it is inoculated. 

Snakes are oviparous or ovoviviparous; the colubrine snakes for 
the most part belong to the first class,—the cobra, for example, lays 
eggs; there are exceptions, however, such as hydrophide and homolop- 
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side, which bring forth their young alive. The viperine—e.g. the 
daboia, the adder, the rattle-snake—are viviparous. There are ex- 
ceptions, as some Trimeresuri are oviparous, it is said, but there 
is no great physiological distinction after all, the question being 
whether the eggs are hatched before or after leaving the oviduct. 
The progeny is numerous; the cobra lays twenty to thirty white, 
leathery eggs, which are hatched in some warm place by the natural 
heat. The viper is equally prolific. Some oviparous snakes are said 
to incubate ; the cobra probably watches its eggs; the python is said 
to have been observed to coil itself round its eggs until hatched. 
Young vipers emerge from the oviduct alive, the process being 
expedited by the mother exposing herself in a warm, sunny place. 
The female of all snakes is said to be larger than the male. There 
may be differences in colour and slight variations in form, but no 
other prominent external characters distinguish the sexes. 

Snakes hybernate in cold climates; returning warmth rouses 
them into activity. I have seena python in the north-west of India, 
quite torpid in the early morning in the cold weather, roused to 
activity by the heat of the sun’s rays. Snakes are carnivorous, and 
generally eat living creatures, but some will swallow eggs—the 
cobra sometimes robs the hen-roost—insects, molluscs, and even, it 
is said, vegetable matter; they prefer living prey, and some are 
cannibals—the ophiophagus and callophis, especially, live on snakes. 
In captivity they will, it is said, drink milk; needless to add that 
the bucolic tradition of robbing the cow is a myth. 

Snakes differ in their habits and modes of life, and are grouped 
accordingly. Tree and grass snakes live in the trees, bushes, and grass, 
and are often coloured like the vegetation they frequent. When 
slender and active they are called whip snakes ; innocent and poisonous 
forms are found among them. Ground snakes are found in all three 
sub-orders ; they generally live above ground, and the great proportion 
of snakes, whether innocent or venomous, belong to this group. 

Burrowing snakes live much underground, have a rigid, cylindrical 
body, short tail, narrow mouth, small teeth, and are all innocent. 

There are fresh- and salt-water snakes. The salt-water snakes 
are peculiarly adapted for an aquatic life, and are all venom- 
ous ; the fresh-water snakes have not the same characters as the 
hydrophide, or salt-water snakes, and are innocent—a curious fact! 
The hydrophidz are viviparous. 

It may be well here to say a few words on the structure of the 
jaws, teeth, and poison apparatus of the venomous snakes. The 
cranium is made up of a number of bones modified in accordance 
with the general structure and habits of the creature. It is only 
necessary to refer to these as far as concerns the mode in which the 
prey is seized and swallowed, and the poisonous wound inflicted. 
Deglutition is effected in a peculiar way: the prey being seized, the 
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mouth gapes laterally and vertically; each side of the jaws, having 
independent motion, is called separately into action, and the object 
grasped is slowly but surely drawn in; the sharp and recurved teeth 
hold it firmly as each side of the jaw alternately advances or relaxes 
its grasp; the prey is thus gradually but inevitably engulfed, the 
mouth and passages distending to an extraordinary degree. This is 
effected by the method in which the mandibles, maxille, and tym- 
panic bones are articulated ; the latter are long and slender, loosely 
articulated with the mastoid bones of the skull. At their distal 
extremities they articulate in a similar manner with the mandibles ; 
these, again, are united in front by an elastic ligament. This allows 
of great stretching in all directions, enabling the snake to swallow 
an object: much larger than itself in diameter. 

The mandibles are closely set with sharp recurved teeth; the 
upper jaws, composed of the maxillary pterygoid and palatine bones. 
have also teeth. These with the premaxillary bones make up the 
maxillary arch. 

The maxillary bones are characteristic in the venomous snakes, 
being much shorter and provided with fewer teeth than in the 
innocent snakes. In the latter they are elongated slips of bone set 
with small recurved teeth. In the poisonous colubrine snakes they 
are less elongated and have a fixed, large, tubular poison fang, 
several loose reserve fangs, and one, two, or more fixed smaller 
teeth which are not tubular and not directly connected with the 
poison apparatus. In the viperide the maxillary bone is a short 
triangular movable wedge furnished with one long tubular poison 
fang lying hidden in the mucous sheath. The movements of the 
poison fang as seen in the viperide are due to the rotation of 
the maxillary bone on its articulation with the skull, not to the 
mobility of the fang itself, the active poison fang in all snakes being 
firmly fixed in the maxillary bone. This mobility of the maxillary 
bone is very great in vipers, e.g. daboia, crotalus and pelias, whilst 
it is very slight in the poisonous colubrines. 

The mechanism by which the fangs of a viper are reclined or 
erected is most curious and beautiful. When erected, the maxillary 
bone, into which the fang is inserted, is pushed forward by the ex- 
ternal pterygoid bone, which is drawn forward by the action of the 
prespheno-pterygoid muscle. The muscular arrangement for open- 
ing and closing the mouth and at the same time compressing the 
poison gland, thereby injecting the venom through the tubular fang, 
is beautifully adapted to the purpose to be fulfilled. 

It must suffice to mention the principal muscles. The temporals, 
masseters, and pterygoids are mainly concerned in closing the jaws 
and in compressing the poison gland; the prespheno-pterygoid 
erect the fang. There are other muscles which move the jaws, or 
help to steady the erect fang when in the act of biting, but these 
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need not be described. The poison glands are situated between 
the orbit and the tympanic bone. They are oval bodies, composed 
of lobes and lobules, which, having secreted the virus from the 
blood, which is abundantly supplied to the gland, force it through a 
duct which leads to and opens by a papilla into a capsule of mucous 
membrane, whence it finds its way into a triangular opening at the 
base of the fang, with which the papillary end of the duct is brought 
into close apposition, and thence it finds its way along a canal (to be 
described presently) into the wound. The poison glands are of 
various forms and sizes. In some snakes, as callophis, they are much 
elongated ; in the cobra they are of the size and something of the 
shape of an almond. They are inclosed and fixed in situ by a 
fibrous capsule which is connected with a tendon, and are covered by 
the muscular fibres which compress them when the mouth is closed. 
The virus is a transparent, slightly viscid fluid, faintly acid in reac- 
tion, having something of the appearance of glycerine, of a faint 
yellow or straw colour—in the ophiophagus of a yellow colour—when 
dried, it forms a semi-crystalline substance, like gum Arabic. It is 
secreted in considerable quantities; and if a fresh, vigorous snake 
be made to bite a leaf stretched across a teaspoon—or, as the natives 
of India do it, with a mussel-shell—several drops may be obtained. 
It is exhausted when the snake has bitten frequently, but is rapidly 
reformed ; in the interval the reptile is comparatively harmless, but 
soon becomes dangerous again. It has been shown that a vigorous 
cobra can kill several creatures before its bite becomes impotent, but 
the immunity is of short duration, the virus being rapidly re- 
secreted. Removal of the fangs has the effect of rendering the snake 
temporarily harmless; but, as the reserve fangs (unless, indeed, they 
have all been removed) replace those which have been taken away, 
the snake soon becomes dangerous again, as has been proved by 
more than one fatal accident to the snake-charmers and others. 

Some animals, especially the pig and the mongoose, are sup- 
posed to have immunity from snake-bite: fat sometimes protects the 
former, and the latter is so wiry and active that he frequently escapes 
with only a scratch; but, if either of them be fairly bitten in a 
vascular part, he succumbs like any other animal. 

The chemistry of snake-poison has been made the subject of 
inquiry by Fontana, Prince L. Bonaparte, Armstrong, Gautier, and 
others, and recently by Drs. Weir Mitchell, and Reichert of the 
United States, the results of whose investigations were published in 
1886. Gautier thought he had discovered a ptomaine in the venom 
of cobra, but they have been quite unable to verify this statement. 
They maintain that there are three distinct bodies in the venom : 
one is apparently harmless, while of the other two, which are proteids, 
one belongs to the globulins, the other to the peptones. The globulins, 

again, are of different kinds, and the investigators are of opinion 
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that explanation of the difference of the physiological effects pro- 

duced by different species of snakes may be afforded by the propor- 
tion of globulins to peptones, and of the various kinds of globulin to 
one another. For instance, the poison of Naja does not destroy the 
coagulability of the blood; it contains only 1°75 per cent. of globulins, 
peptone being the material which represents the poisoning capacity ; 
the viperine poisons produce complete fluidity, and the venom of 
crotalus contains 24:6 per cent. of globulins. Other experiments 
with the globulin and peptone parts of the venom have given like 
results. 

Heat has very little effect on the toxicity of cobra poison, unless 
its application be very prolonged; but in other species heating the 
venom beyond a certain point, varying for different venoms, lessens 
its poisonous power. 

From other experiments of Drs. Weir Mitchell, Reichert, and 
others it appears that ferric chloride, bromine, icdine, and other 
reagents destroy crotaline venom ; permanganate of potassium has 
great power to destroy cobra venom. 

The activity of snake virus differs not only in character and 
intensity in different genera and species, but in the same individual 
under varying conditions of temperature, climate, health, and state 
of vigour or exhaustion. It is a most virulent poison, and may 
neither be sucked from a bite nor swallowed with impunity. It acts 
most rapidly on warm-blooded, but is also deadly to cold-blooded, 
creatures, and to the lowest forms of invertebrate life. Strange to 
say, a snake cannot poison itself, or one of its own species, scarcely 
its own congeners, and only slightly any other genus of venomous 
snake; but it kills innocent snakes quickly. 

Snake-poison kills by extinguishing in some way the source of 
nerveenergy. It is alsoa blood poison and irritant, and causes great 
local disturbance as well as blood change. If it enter by a large vein, 
life may be destroyed in a few seconds. The chief effect is on the 
respiratory apparatus, and death occurs by asphyxia; but general 
paralysis is also a result. These are the primary symptoms; the 
secondary symptoms are such as result from blood-poisoning; they 
manifest themselves in various ways, and have to be treated on ordi- 
nary medical principles. 

The phenomena of poisoning vary according to the nature of the 
snake and the individual peculiarities of the creature injured, the 
chief difference being observed in viperine as contrasted with colu- 
brine poison. The latter isa nerve poison of great deadliness, but 
as a blood poison its results are less marked. Viperine poison, on 

the other hand, is a more potent blood poison. Dr. Wall has made 
investigations on this subject and his conclusions verify those recorded 
in the Thanatophidia. Cobra poison produces general paralysis, but 
shows a preference for certain nerve centres; respiration is quickly 
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extinguished after paralysis shows itself, and death is attended with 
convulsions. Daboia (i.e. viperine) poison causes early convulsions, 
paralysis is general, and respiration is much more quickened than by 
cobra poison, but lasts longer. Daboia poison causes more local mis- 
chief, destroys to a far greater extent the coagulability of the blood, 
causes hemorrhages, but less salivation, whilst in cobra poison the 
latter is profuse, and the other symptoms are less prominent. 

The local effects of the poison are partial paralysis of the bitten 
part, pain, swelling, hemorrhage, and inflammation. The general 
symptoms are depression, faintness, cold sweats, nausea, vomiting, 
exhaustion, lethargy, unconsciousness. 

Sixty-five cases of snake-bite are recorded in the Thanatophidia 
of India, and from them it appears that the most fatal periods are 
between two and three hours, and more than twenty-five per cent. of 
the total deaths take place between one and three hours after the 
infliction of the bite. 

Out of the fifty-four cases where the exact spot is stated, 94°54 
per cent. of the wounds were in extremities; this is a matter of 
interest, as success depends on preventing access to the circulation 
and in the facility of removing the injured part. 

Snake-poisoning in this country, by the adder, is of the viperine 
character ; and though its immediate effects as a nerve poison are 
feeble, yet the effects on the blood and locally on the tissues may be 
productive of serious, if not dangerous, symptoms. 

As to reputed antidotes, almost every known drug, and many 
other things besides, have been tried. Fontana, writing in 1782 on 
spirits of hartshorn, which was considered in his time to be an anti- 
dote, maintains that the few cases cited are not enough to establish 
it as a specific, and points out that remedies are frequently con- 
sidered to be effectual because recovery has followed their applica- 
tion, while the fact that it is necessary to establish is that the 
patient would have died without the application. It is impossible 
to enumerate all the remedies that have been reported beneficial ; 
but amongst those that have had the greatest repute may be men- 
’ tioned arsenic, ammonia (given as an internal remedy and injected 
under the skin), alcohol, quinine, strychnine, acids, besides snake 
poison, snake bile, and the snake-stones so much relied on in India. 
These are said to attach themselves closely to the bitten part; the 
blood that oozes out is rapidly imbibed by the so-called stone; and 
when it drops off the bitten person is said to be out of danger. 
Faraday expressed his belief that these are pieces of charred bone 
which have been filled with blood and then charred again. There 
may be a fragment of truth in the supposition that they are of use, 
because, in absorbing the blood, they must also absorb some of the 
poison, though so little that, in the case of a severe bite from a 
deadly snake, their efficacy must be a mere delusion. 
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The result of experience is that, so far, no physiological antidote 
to snake virus is known, and that, when the full effect on the respi- 
ratory centres is produced, remedies are of little, if any, avail ; 
albeit, when the poison has entered in smaller quantities, medical 
treatment may be of service on general principles. In the treatment 
of snake-bite, the object is to prevent the entry of the poison into 
the system, and this may be done by applying a tight ligature above 
the injured part. The next step is, if possible, to remove or destroy 
the poison in the wound, by excision or by burning, and the appli- 
cation of potassium permanganate. The subsequent treatment is 
conducted on ordinary medical principles, of which further details 
would be out of place here. 

A few words on the dentition of the snake. 

In the innocuous snakes, the small, sharp, recurved teeth are 
arranged in four rows, an outer or maxillary and an inner or pala- 
tine. They are all tolerably equal in size, and not canalised. In the 
venomous snakes there are one, two, or three, seldom more, set in 
the movable maxillary bone; the anterior of these is the poison fang. 
In the viper it is the only fixed tooth attached to this bone, whilst 
in ‘the poisonous colubrines—cobra to wit—there may be two or 
three smaller teeth implanted in the maxillary bone behind the 
fang, which is less movable than in vipers; and in ail venomous 
snakes there are a number of reserve fangs of different sizes lying 
loose in the mucous capsule, which are ready to take the place of 
the principal fang, should it be lost. 

The bite of a venomous snake may thus be distinguished from 
that of an innocent one by two punctures at a certain distance apart, 
and by the absence of smaller punctures. The fangs are shed at 
intervals, and, to supply the loss, the reserve teeth are provided. 
These lie in the capsule of mucous membrane which ensheathes the 
fang. These fangs are erroneously described as being perforated. 
The fact is, the tooth during development is folded on itself, so as to 
form atube. In the vipers the fusion of the involuted edges is so 
perfect as to form a perfect tube, with a triangular opening at the 
base and another near the apex of the fang. It is somewhat less 
perfect in the cobra, whilst in some sea snakes it remains an open 
groove. It is along this channel that the poison passes into the 
wound; and when the fang is deeply imbedded, the quantity of virus 
injected is considerable, and its effects are rapidly manifested. But 
if the snake merely strike, and wound or scratch without imbedding 
the fang, the severe symptoms of poisoning do not necessarily follow. 
Such is the explanation of some snake-bites from which no serious 
evil has resulted, or where the bitten person is supposed to have been 
preserved by an antidote. In other similar escapes, it may have 
been that the snake was exhausted by previous biting. 

I must now give an account of the principal forms of venomous 
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snakes found in India. The Elapide are subdivided into najade, 
or hooded snakes, and the elapide proper, which are not hooded. 
Najadz have only two genera, Naja and Ophiophagus. Elapidz have 
three Indian genera—Bungarus, Xenurelaps, Callophis. 

The najadze comprise the several varieties of cobra, which are all 
of one species, though differing considerably in external appearance. 

The Cobra di Capello, Naja tripudians, has numerous synonyms 
in different parts of India. It is sometimes called the spectacled or 
hooded snake; some are marked with a figure like spectacles ; others 
have a single occellus on the hood; some have nomark. The former 
are called by the natives of Bengal ‘ gokurrah,’ the latter ‘ keautiah ;’ 
but they have other vernacular synonyms in different regions. A 
common general native term is Kala Nag or Kala Samp. There are 
many varieties, both as to pattern on the hood and general coloura- 
tion, and they are considered by natives as being of different degrees 
of activity or deadliness; but the probability is that in these respects 
they are all much the same, any difference being due to temporary 
or individual causes. 

The cobras are all hooded snakes—that is, the neck dilates into an 
oval disc, caused by the expansion of a certain number of elongated 
ribs. The body and tail are relatively of moderate length, seldom 
together exceeding five or six feet, more frequently three or four feet. 
The scales are smooth and imbricated ; there is no loreal shield, the 
nostrils are lateral, and the pupil of the eye is round, The head is 
short and not very distinctly separate from the neck; the fangs are 
of moderate size and but slightly movable; there are one or two 
small teeth behind them in the maxillary bone. 

The cobra is a nocturnal snake—at least it is most active in the 
night, though often seen moving about in the day. It is oviparous ; 
the eggs, eighteen to twenty-five in number, are obovate, about the 
size of those of a pigeon; the shell is white, tough, and leathery. 
They feed on small animals, birds’ eggs, frogs, fish, even insects. 
They occasionally rob hen-roosts and swallow the eggs whole, and 
prefer to take their food at dusk or during the night. They are 
said to drink much water; but it is certain that they will live 
weeks, even months, in captivity, without touching food or water. 
They go into water readily and swim well, but are essentially terres- 
trial snakes. They can climb, and occasionally ascend trecs in search 
of food. Cobras are not infrequently found in the roofs of huts, holes 
in walls, old ruins, fowl-houses, and among stacks of wood, cellars, 
old brick-kilns, old masonry of brick and stone, or mud among the 
grass or low jungle; such are the common resorts, and during the 
rains or inundations they collect in such places of refuge, where 
they are frequently disturbed by men who, stepping on or uninten- 
tionally disturbing them, mostly at night, receive their death-wound. 

The cobra sheds the epidermis with the outer layer of the cornea 
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frequently, perhaps ten or twelve times a year; the fangs also are 
shed. The entire slough is often found marked by a single rent, 
through which the creature has emerged, brightly coloured and 
glistening in its new epidermis. It aids the process of exfoliation 
by friction against some hard substance, such as the branches of a tree, 
a stone, or the like. The cast-off epidermis is often found in fragments. 

The cobra is found all over Hindustan, up to a height of 8,000 
feet in the Himalayas and other mountain ranges. Hodgson says 
he never saw it in the Nepaul Valley, but I suspect it is there never- 
theless. It is equally dreaded and fatal wherever met with ; fortu- 
nately, it is not naturally aggressive, and seldom exercises its danger- 
ous power unless provoked or in self-defence, at which times its aspect 
is most alarming. Raising the anterior third or more of its body, 
and expanding its hood, with a loud hissing it draws back its head 
prepared to strike, and, when it does so, darts its head forwards and 
either scratches, seizes, or imbeds its fangs in the object of attack. 
If the grasp be complete and the fangs of a vigorous and unexhausted 
snake be imbedded in the flesh, the most dangerous and often fatal 
effects result ; but if the fangs only inflict a scratch, or if the snake be 
weak or exhausted, the same great danger is not incurred. When the 
bite is inflicted by a vigorous snake it soon proves fatal; if the poison 
enter a large vein and thence be quickly carried into the circulation, 
death isvery rapid—indeed, almost immediate. Men have been known 
to perish from a cobra bite within half an hour. The largest and 
strongest as well as the smallest and weakest creatures succumb. 
Fortunately, all who are bitten do not die. In the first place, some 
human beings as well as lower animals have greater tolerance than 
others of this as of other poisons—a result, doubtless, of idiosyncrasy 
or varying degrees of nervous energy, which enables one to resist 
that to which another would succumb. Is it possible that a degree of 
tolerance might be acquired—as in the case of King Mithridates, 
who fed on poisons till they nourished him—by which perhaps 
immunity might be gained? I believe some investigations on 
this subject were made by Mr. Stradling, but I do not know with 
what result. 

In the second place, a wound may have been inflicted and yet 
but little of the poison inoculated ; or, in the third place, the snake 
may be weak or sickly, and not secreting the most virulent form of 
poison ;! or it may have been exhausted by recent biting, and thus have 
become temporarily deprived of the power of inflicting a deadly 
though still a poisoned wound. But when a cobra in the full posses- 
sion of his powers bites, and injects the poison into man or beast, it 
is almost surely fatal, and all the remedies vaunted as infallible anti- 
dotes are futile. In bites that are less severe, medical aid may be of 


1 I had a cobra in Calcutta which was very vigorous and aggressive, but its virus 
seemed to be quite harmless. 
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service, and life may be preserved by simple measures; but this is a 
very different matter from that of the so-called antidotes, all of which, 
after long, carefully conducted, and often repeated experiments, have 
been found utterly useless. How far remedies may be of avail has 
been briefly noticed. 

Cobras are frequently exhibited by the so-called snake-charmers. 
Their graceful and imposing attitudes, with raised heads and dis- 
tended necks, as they sway from side to side, watching the move- 
ments of their keeper, and frequently striking at him with their 
heads, and the ease with which they are handled and made to per- 
form, make them favourites with this class and with the people 
generally. JI may here remark that the cobra depicted in Hindoo 
legends or old paintings is the gokurrah, or spectacled snake. 
Though generally, when kept for the purpose of exhibition, they are 
deprived of their fangs (which is done by roughly cutting them out 
with a coarse knife), the snake-catchers handle them fearlessly when 
armed. These men know the habits of the creature thoroughly, and are 
so well acquainted with the extent to which they can move and strike, 
that they take them up without fear, though with great caution, always 
grasping them tightly just below the head with one hand, and hold- 
ing the tail with the other. To obviate any risk or needless 
trouble, they deprive them of their fangs by breaking or cutting 
them off at the roots, and thus rendering the snake temporarily 
harmless. They are aware that a new fang is soon produced, and to 
prevent this they sometimes destroy and remove the capsule and 
reserve fangs, thus rendering the snake permanently harmless. 
Neglect of these precautions has often resulted in dangerous accidents. 
The sole secret of these men lies in their dexterity and fearlessness, 
engendered by habit. Their muntras or charms, their antidotes, 
and the pipes or tubris with which they pretend to charm ‘ never so 
wisely ’ are as devoid of all real efficacy or power over the snake as 
are the snake-stones, roots, and other nostrums over its poison. 
They know as well that their dexterity in avoiding the snake’s fangs 
is their real security against being bitten, as that, if they are bitten, 
the only way of escaping death is at once to prevent the entry of the 
poison into the circulation by placing a ligature tightly round the 
trunk above the bitten part, and the application of the knife, hot 
iron, or live coal to destroy it in the wound. 

The snake-charmers, so called, prefer the cobra, but also occa- 
sionally exhibit the ophiophagus—which, like the cobra, raises the 
anterior part of its body and dilates the hood when excited—the 
bungarus, the dabcia, and also some of the innocent snakes, such as 
chrysopelea, passerita, ptyas, and erix, which are remarkable for the 
beauty of their colours and activity or their peculiarity of form. 
These exhibitions are always accompanied by the music of the tubri, 
or pipe—the cobras raising their heads and moving slowly and grace- 
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fully from side to side, following the movements of the snake-man. 
These movements, it is to be observed, are confined to the elapide. 
The cobra is an object of veneration and superstitious awe to the 
Hindoos, in whose mythology it takes a prominent place. In a 
religion that deprecates the wrath of a cruel and relentless power by 
propitiating the deity in whom that power is vested, it is natural 
that the type of evil, as represented in this reptile, should be regarded 
with peculiar deference. Many Hindoos object to destroy the cobra 
if they find it in houses, as sometimes happens; when one has 
taken up its abode ina hole in the wall, it is fed, protected, and 
conciliated, as to provoke or injure it were to invoke misfortune on 
the house and family. Should fear, or perhaps the death of some 
inmate, prove stronger than superstition, it may be caught, tenderly 
handled, and deported in an earthen jar to some field, where it is 
released and allowed to escape. But this feeling, happily, is not 
universal, and the cobra has many enemies, which limit its increase. 
Besides by its natural foes, such as the mongoose ( Herpestes), pigs, 
rapacious birds, and other creatures, numbers are destroyed by low- 
caste people for the sake of reward. But still the loss of human life 
from their bites is very great, and calls for more effective measures 
by which it may be mitigated. 

The Ophiophagus elaps (Hamadryad, Sunkerchor) is one of the 
largest venomous snakes. It attains a length of twelve to fourteen 
feet, is very powerful and active, and is said to be aggressive; it is 
hooded like the cobra, and resembles it in general configuration and 
character. The colour varies according to age and locality; the 
adult is some shade of olive green or brown; the shields of the 
head, the scales of the neck, hinder part of body and tail, are edged 
with black ; the body and hood are marked with black oblique bands, 
like the chevrons on a sergeant’s sleeve. Apparently there are 
several varieties with modifications of colouration, but the general 
characters are essentially the same. The young, however, differ 
considerably from the old, and might be mistaken for another genus ; 
they are black, with numerous white, equidistant, narrow cross-bands. 
The shields surrounding the occipital are large, and give a distinc- 
tive character to the adult snake. This snake, though widely dis- 
tributed, is not anywhere common, and probably does not destroy 
many human lives; but it is very deadly, and its gold-coloured virus 
seems to have similar effects to that of the cobra. I had several 
specimens in Calcutta, one of nearly twelve feet in length, but it has 
been seen of a greater length. It is apparently not found in the 
North-West or Central India, but in Bengal, Burmah, Assam, Orissa, 
Southern India, and the Sunderbunds. One was killed in the Botanic 
Gardens of Calcutta of 8} feet long. The ophiophagus, like many 
other snakes, takes to the water readily. A friend informed me 
that he shot one in the river near Terryah Ghat, at the foot of the 
Khasyah Hills. He was going slowly up the stream in a boat, when 
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he met it coming towards him with its head raised several inches 
out of the water.’ This individual was above nine feet in length. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason, in his work on Burmah, gives the following 
account of the ophiophagus :— 


The natives describe a venomous serpent which grows to be ten or twelve feet 
long, with a short blunt head, a dilatable neck, thick trunk, and short tail; it is of 
a darker colour than the cobra, or nearly black. I have never seen it, but the de- 
scription accords so well with the generic character of Hamadryas, that it must be 
a species of that genus. 


‘The Hamadryas,’ says Dr. Cantor, ‘is very fierce, and is always 
ready not only to attack, but to pursue when opposed.’ 


This, too, is a conspicuous trait in our Tenasserim serpent. An intelligent 
Burman told me that a friend of his one day stumbled upon a nest of these serpents 
and immediately retreated, but the old female gave chase. The man fled with all 
speed, and terror added wings to his flight, till, reaching a small river, he plunged 
in, hoping he had thus escaped his enemy ; but, on reaching the opposite bank, up 
reared the furious Hamadryad ready to bury his fangs in his trembling body. In 
utter despair he bethought himself of his turban, and in 4 moment dashed it on the 
serpent, which darted at it like lightning, and for some moments wreaked its ven- 
geance in furious bites, after which it returned quietly to its former haunts. 

Karens from Pegu describe a species of Hamadryad with black and white 
transverse bands. It is often seen twelve feet long by a foot in circumference, and 
one of my informants tells me he has seen them three fathoms long and propor- 
tionately large. 


The Bengalee name is Sunkerchor. It is found in the forest 
and grass jungle. It is said to live in hollow trees, and to climb 
them readily, being frequently found resting in the branches. As 
its name implies, it feeds on other snakes, though probably, when 
its favourite food is not forthcoming, it is contented with birds, 
small mammals, frogs, fish. 

It resembles the cobra, except that it is longer in proportion to 
its size, and its hood is relatively smaller; it is even more graceful in 
its movements and turns more rapidly; it is occasionally seen with 
the snake-charmers, who prize it highly as a show, but they say it is 
very dangerous to catch and difficult to handle before its fangs are 
removed. A fine specimen of the ophiophagus of about nine or ten feet 
in length lived for some ten years in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, and died a year or two ago; it consumed numbers 
of the common English snakes, and, I believe, would eat nothing else. 
It seemed a quiet, unaggressive creature until roused, when it would 
raise its head, dilate its hood, and strike at any object brought near 
it. Ihave had several living specimens when in India, and never saw 
anything to suggest the idea that they were fiercer or more aggres- 
sive than the cobra; on the contrary, they seemed, if anything, less 
irascible and disposed to strike. The poison is as active and very 
similar in its effects to that of the cobra. I have no means of 
ascertaining the extent of injury to human life done by this snake. 
There can be no doubt that its bite is most fatal; but, from its com- 
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parative rarity and the remoteness of its haunts, it seems probable 
that human beings seldom fall victims. I may note here that the 
largest living specimen I ever possessed was nearly twelve feet in 
length ; it came from Burmah and was of the dusky variety. 

Bungarus.—In this genus there are two Indian species; both are 
common, but the Bungarus coeruleus, or krait, is probably, next to the 
cobra, the most destructive snake to human life. The other species, 
B. fasciatus, sankni or raj-samp, is probably equally poisonous ; but 
it is not so much brought in contact with men, and therefore 
occupies an inferior position to ceruleus as a destroyer of human life. 

The krait is of a dark, almost steel-blue black to a chocolate 
brown, with narrow white cross streaks, rings, or bars of white; the 
ventral surface is of a dark livid colour, or of a white or yellow tinge ; 
but there are varieties in the form of colouration. This species is 
common all over India. The fangs are smaller than those of the cobra, 
and its poison is not so rapid in its action; but it is very dangerous 
and destructive. It is found in the fields, in grassy plains, rice 
gkhets, low scrubby jungle, and among débris of wood and buildings. 
It insinuates itself into houses, into the bath-rooms, verandahs, on 
the ledges of doors, jhilmils, book-cases, cupboards ; it is in such situa- 
tions that it not unfrequently causes fatal accidents. 

I remember an instance where, after a night’s journey in a palan- 
quin, a lady, in taking out her things, found a krait coiled up under 
her pillow ; it had been her travelling companion all night. It is some- 
times mistaken for Lycodon aulicus, an innocent snake which it much 
resembles ; but the least examination detects the difference. The 
krait grows to the length of nearly four feet. There was one in the 
Indian Museum of 47} inches, but it is usually much smaller. The 
scales along the dorsal region are hexagonal and very characteristic. 

B. fasciatus (Raj-samp or Sankni).—Bites from this snake are 
comparatively rare, but are very dangerous when they occur; it is 
larger than cwruleus and is beautifully marked with rings of yellow 
on a dark steel-blue ground. The metallic lustre of the skin is 
very beautiful ; its body is of a triangular shape, and it has the cha- 
racteristic hexagonal scales along the dorsal ridge. 

I killed one in Rangoon of over five feet inlength. Itis tolerably 
common in Bengal, Burmah, and Southern India, and is known in the 
North-West. Its bite is very fatal, like that of the krait ; but, as men 
are not so much exposed to it, it is not so destructive as that snake. 
It is found in the open country, in grass, low jungle, and in the fields, 
in holes in the ground, sometimes deep down among the roots 
of trees. It is not often found in inhabited places, but does some- 
times find its way into a native hut, as in the case of the one killed 
in Rangoon, where it disturbed a hutful of coolies during the 
Burmese war. It feeds, like the krait, on small animals, mice, birds, 
frogs, lizards—probably on small snakes and even insects. It is not 
very aggressive, and tries to escape when discovered; but, when 
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attacked, retaliates fiercely. It lies coiled up,and, when disturbed, jerks 
itself out like a spring, but does not extend its whole length of body. 

Xenurelaps.—There is only one species of this genus, which is 
exceedingly rare, and is closely allied to Bungarus. As it does not 
contribute to the death-rate, I pass it with this brief notice. 

Callophis.—This genus has several species in different parts of 
India, which are all more or less brilliantly coloured. They are not 
aggressive, and bite reluctantly. The poison is fatal to small animals, 
but there is no reason to suppose they destroy human beings; so it is 
not necessary to do more than enumerate them as Callophis intesti- 
nalis, C. maclellandi, C. anularis, C. trimaculatus, C. nigrescens, 
C. cerasinus. 

The viperiform sub-order has two families—Viperide or Vipers, 
and Crotalide or Pit Vipers. These are represented in India—the 
former by two genera, Daboia and Echis, each of which has one 
Indian species, viz.* Daboia russelli, or Tic Polonga, Uloo-bora, 
Sea-Chunder, Jessur, and other local synonyms, and Echis carinata, 
or Kuppur, Afse, and other synonyms: both very dangerous snakes. 

The latter has several genera: Trimeresurus, with seven species ; 
Peltopelor, one species; Halys, two species; Hypnale, one species. 
These snakes are all venomous, but few deaths are attributed to their 
bite. 

The Daboia (Daboia russelli), sometimes called cobra-monil and 
chain viper, is a very beautiful snake; it is of a light chocolate 
colour, with three series of large black, white-edged rings; a yellow 
line is on each side of the upper surface of the head, these lines 
converging on the snout; rectal and labeal shields yellow, with 
brown margin, a triangular, brown, black-edged spot behind the 
eye ; ventral surface yellowish, or marbled with more or less numerous 
semicircular brown spots on the hinder margin of the ventral shields. 

It attains a considerable size—forty to fifty inches. I had one 
which was forty-four inches in length, and four and a half in circum- 
ference. It is common in Bengal, the south of India, Ceylon, and 
Barmah, and probably may be found all over the plains, and on the 
hills up to 6,000 feet in Cashmir; but its usual habitat is lower. I 
am not sure about it in Central India, the North-West Provinces, 
and Punjab ; but, if there, it is less common than further south. 

Dr. Russell says it is doubtful whether it is not as venomous as 
the cobra. My experience inclines me to so nearly agree with Dr. 
Russell as, at all events, to place it next the cobra. Fowls bitten 
by it sometimes expire in less than a minute. The effect of the 
poison is different to that of the colubrine snakes; it causes complete 
fluidity of the blood, and other conditions already referred to. It is 
nocturnal in its habits, is sluggish, and does not readily strike unless 
irritated, when it bites with great fury; it hisses fiercely and strikes 
with great vigour. Its long movable fangs are very prominent objects, 
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and with them it is capable of inflicting deep as well as poisoned 
wounds. Its loud hissing, when disturbed, is calculated to warn those 
who approach it. It does not appear to cause many human deaths, 
but it may be that its misdeeds are sometimes ascribed to the cobra. 
The official returns ascribe many deaths to snakes unknown; were 
the real culprit detected, it is‘ probable that the daboia would figure 
more prominently than he does at present. It isa hardyreptile. I 
had one, forty-four inches in length, which obstinately refused food 
or water for a whole year, and was vigorous and venomous to the last, 
when it died suddenly. The daboia is said—and one can well believe 
it—to kill cattle frequently when grazing, by biting them about the 
nose or mouth. In proof of its sometimes sluggish nature, there is a 
well-authenticated case of a young person who picking one up, and, 
mistaking it for an innocent snake, carried it home; its true 
character was discovered when it bit a dog or some other animal. 
It had not attempted to injure the person who carried it. 
Echis.—There is only one Indian species, Echis carinata (Kup- 
pur, Afee), This snake ismuch smaller than the daboia, and grows 
to the length of twenty inches or more ; it is terrestrial and viviparous. 
I have never seen it in Bengal, but it is common in the North-West 
Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, Scinde, and generally in the south 
of India, in the Annamally Hills, in the Carnatic, and in the vicinity 
of Madras. It is of a brownish-grey colour, with a series of quadrangular 
or sub-ovate whitish spots edged with dark brown ; a semicircular band 
on each side of the dorsal spots enclosing a round dark-brown lateral 
spot; a pair of oblong, brown, black-edged spots on the centre of the 
head converging anteriorly ; a brownish spot below, and an oblique 
hood-streak behind the eye; ventral surface whitish, with brown specks. 
The head presents the appearance of being marked by across. The 
scales are keeled ; those on the lateral series have their tips directed 
downwards obliquely; it is the friction of these against each other 
that gives it the power of making a peculiar rustling sound. The 
echis is a very fierce and vicious viper ; it throws itself into an atti- 
tude of defence and offence, coiled up like a spring, and rustling its 
earinated scales as it moves one fold of the body against another. It 
is aggressive, and does not wait to be attacked before darting its head 
and body out at its enemy, the mouth wide open, and the long fangs 
vibrating, presenting a most menacing appearance. It is very 
poisonous ; the virus is very active, and of the same character as that 
of daboia. There can be little doubt that it destroys many human 
lives,as men are much more exposed to contact with it than with the 
daboia, because it is of so fierce and aggressive a nature. It is said 
to live largely on the Scolopendride, but probably it preys also on 
small mammals, frogs, and small birds, For reasons previously 
given, I am unable to say to what extent it is destructive to human 
beings; but, from the circumstances under which it exists, there is 
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little doubt that in some parts of India it is chargeable with a con- 
siderable number of deaths. 

The Crotalide or pit vipers have several genera in India. They 
are less dangerous than their American congeners, but are all poison- 
ous. They are remarkable for the pit or depression between the eye 
and nostril in the loreal region ; the triangular broad head, and short 
thick body. 

The Halys is the only Indian genus or species with any vestige of 
the caudal appendage, which has given the name of rattlesnake to 
certain American Crotalide, and in this species it is reduced to a 
horny spine at the end of the tail. 

Many of the Indian Crotalidz are arboreal snakes, and in colour 
resemble the foliage and branches of the trees in which they live. 

There are several genera: Trimeresurus: 7. gramineus, T. 
erythrurus, T. carinatus, T. anamallensis, T. monticola, T. stri- 
gatus, T. macrosquamatus. Peltopelor: P. macrolepis. Halys: 
H. himalayanus, H. elliotti. Hypnale: H. nepa (or Carawilla). 

Cantor says of Trimeresurus: ‘ Although the genus has venomous 
organs as highly developed as Crotalus or Viper, the effects produced 
by wounds of this species at least appear to be less dangerous than 
might be supposed.’ Hodgson saw a man who was bitten by one 
suffer severely from pain and swelling, but he never heard of a fatal 
case. All who have had any experience say the same—the symp- 
toms are severe pain and swelling of the bitten part, with nausea, 
sickness, depression, fever, and even sloughing of the bite, after 
which recovery is rapid. The effects, in short, are not unlike those 
produced by an adder. It is needless to discuss this any further, for 
all the genera and species seem to be about the same in this respect. 
The Hypnale nepa, or Carawilla, of South India is reported to be 
very dangerous, and is dreaded ; but its bite, if ever fatal, is exception 
ally soto man. It is possible that a few of the deaths may be due 
to these creatures, but they can be but very few. 

It remains now only to make a brief reference to the pelagic colu- 
brine snakes, or hydrophide. The members of this family naay be 
recognised at once by the peculiarities of their conformation, which 
is adapted for an aquatic life. They are all, so far as is known, 
venomous, and inhabit the sea—the salt-water estuaries and tidal 
streams. They have a very wide range of distribution in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. 

They have a great variety of form, but the transitions are very’ 
gradual; some attain a considerable length—I am not able to say 
how large, but have not seen one of more than five feet; no doubt 
they often exceed this. They are very poisonous, and, though acci- 
dents are rare, yet I have the records of cases where their bite proved 
fatal, as in the case of a sailor of H.M.S. ‘ Algerine’ at Madras; in 
another of a sea captain at a port in Burmah ; another of a fisherman’ 
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bitten in the Salt Lake near Calcutta—all fatal. ‘The fishermen and 
sailors on the coasts know their dangerous properties and avoid them. 

The hydrophide have smaller heads, jaws, and fangs than the 
land snakes ; the fangs have open grooves in some, but not all. The 
virus is very active, and appears to operate as speedily and certainly 
as that of the land snakes. They have an elongated body like the 
land snakes; in some instances it is short and thick ; in others it is 
very thick towards the tail, and most disproportionately elongated 
and attenuated in the neck, whilst the head is very minute. The 
colouration is varied, often brilliant and beautiful. The hinder part 
of the body and tail is flattened and compressed vertically, almost 
like the fin or tail of a fish, and it answers the same purpose, for with 
it they swim with ease and rapidity. They live, with rare excep- 
tions, in the sea or tidal water; when thrown on the land by the 
surf, as they frequently are, at Poorie and other places along the 
coast, they are helpless and almost blind. Their food is fish and 
small aquatic creatures which they pursue and overtake in the sea. 
There are certain parts of the Bay of Bengal where they are seen in 
great numbers, and their movements in the blue water are agile and 
beautiful. There are four genera of the family in the Indian seas : 
Platurus, Enhydrina, Pelamis, Hydrophis. Platurus has two species, 
P. scutatus and P. fischeri (Bay of Bengal, tidal streams near 
Calcutta). This genus has several characters of the land snakes, ¢.g. 
well-marked ventral shields ; body sub-cylindrical and not compressed 
like the hydrophis; colour is black, tinged with yellow. 

Enhydrina has only one species—Enhydrina bengalensis (Vala- 
kadyen); it is very poisonous, body compressed, belly carinate, tail 
flat and compressed, almost like a fish’s fin; colour bluish-grey, with 
dark bands of the same, though deeper colour; no ventral shields. 
Pelamis has only one species—P. bicolor.—one of the most curious 
sea snakes in the Bay of Bengal; no ventral shields; body flat- 
tened, yellow sides and belly, back black; it is called kullundur and 
is very poisonous. The species of hydrophis are numerous; in the 
Indian Seas about thirty have been described, and there are probably 
others. They present a considerable variety of form and colouration ; 
some have elongated necks and small heads, the posterior part of the 
body being larger than the anterior ; others have not this characteristic; 
‘but they have all a strong family likeness, and may be recognised 
at once by their compressed bodies, finlike tails, and the general 
absence of well-marked ventral scute. Their colouring is also 
remarkable, green, yellow, black, in bands or rings, being a common 
pattern. They are all poisonous, and, in a few experimented with, the 
virus was most deadly. The fangs are small and in some partially 
grooved. They are entirely pelagic, though they enter the tidal 
rivers, and, when thrown on shore, are helpless. They are delicate, 
and seldom live long in captivity. A H. coronata sent to me from 
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one of the tidal streams near Calcutta lived some days in a large tub 
of salt water, which was frequently changed ; it proved its venomous 
character by biting and rapidly killing a fowl. This snake had a 
very small head and slender neck, which was more than one-third of 
the creature’s entire length. It was of yellowish olive ground-colour, 
with about fifty blackish rings, which were broader than the inter- 
spaces. Head and ventral side of the neck black, the former with a 
yellow horseshoe-shaped mark across the frontal and nasal shields ; 
tail had ten or twelve back cross-bars; ventral shields distinct, 
being rather larger than the ordinary scales. 

Space does not admit of more detailed description of the other 
species. This one may be taken asa type ofall. It is impossible to 
mistake them, and they are all, as far as known, poisonous. They 
cause occasional accidents to swimmers or to fishermen, or others who 
handle them when taken out of nets, or picked up on the shore ; but 
they certainly do not contribute to any extent to the death-rate of 
either men or domestic animals. It is difficult to conceive of what 
use the poison can be to them. 

The mortality from snake-bite is very great. The average loss of 
life during the last eight years has been 19,880 human beings, and 
2,100 head of cattle yearly. I regret that I am unable to state how 
many of these deaths are to be ascribed to the cobra, or each particular 
snake, as I have been unable to obtain any reliable returns whieh 
entered into this special detail. But when conducting an investigation 
into this subject in India some years ago, I was then able to make out 
that of 11,416 deaths of human beings in 1869, out of a population of 
120,914,283, 2,690 were assigned to cobras, 359 to kraits, the balance 
being caused by snakes unnamed. This return is of little value, but 
it indicates what is well known, that the cobrais by far the most 
destructive of the venomous snakes of India. Mr. V. Richards, who 
has investigated the subject closely, says the cobra causes nine-tenths 
of the human deaths. The snakes which are most destructive to 
life are probably in the following order: The cobra, Naja tripu- 
dians ; the krait, Bungarus ceruleus ; the kuppur, Echis carinata ; 
Russell’s viper, Daboia russelli; the hamadryas, Ophiophagus 
elaps ; the Raj-samp, Bungarus fasciatus. The hydrophide are pro- 
bably not less dangerous, but they are comparatively rare, and seldom 
brought in contact with human beings, and thus do not contribute 
so largely to the death-rate. 

The number of snakes destroyed, in 1887, amounted to 562,221, 
for which rewards amounting to Rs. 37,912 were paid. The table 
shows in detail the number of human beings and cattle killed by 
all poisonous snakes together, the number of snakes killed, and 
the amounts paid for their destruction each year from 1880 to 1887 
inclusive. Appended also is a short statement showing the deaths 
from snake-bites in different parts of India during the year 1887, 
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the latest reports we possess; with a late resolution in the Home 
Department, which shows how far the Government of India is interest- 
ing itself in this qu estion. 


Destruction of life in India by snakes from 1880 to 1887. 





1880 | 1881 | 1882 1883 | 1884 1885 1886 1887 





killed . 18,670 19,519 20,067 19,629 20,142 22,134 19,740 
Number of cattle 
killed 

Number of snakes | 
killed e . | 212,776 | 254,968 | 322,401 | 412,782 | 380,981 | 420,044 | 417,596 | 562,221 


| 
Number of people | 


2,029| 2,167| 1,644] 1,728| 1,483| 2514] 2,716 





Amount of rewards Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
paid. A pF “| 11,664 11,996 14,873 22,353 28,551 25,213 | 25,361 37,912 








DEATHS FROM SNAKE-BITE IN 1887. 


In Madras, 1,263 people were killed and 1,070 cattle; 302 
snakes were destroyed, and no rewards paid. 

In Bombay, 1,168 people were killed and 48 cattle; 311,476 
snakes were destroyed, and Rs. 6,269 paid in rewards. 

In Bengal, 9,131 people were killed and 509 cattle; 35,054 
snakes were destroyed, and Rs. 4,433 paid in rewards. 

In the V.W. Provinces and Oude, 5,765 people were killed and 
216 cattle; 25,864 snakes were destroyed, and Rs. 3,140 paid in 
rewards. 

In the Punjab, 843 people were killed and 77 cattle; 177,080 
snakes were destroyed, and Rs. 22,826 paid in rewards. 

In the Central Provinces, 928 péople were killed and 44 cattle ; 
2,065 snakes were destroyed, and Rs. 844 paid in rewards. 

In Burmah, 213 people were killed and 428 cattle ; 8,431 snakes 
were destroyed, and no rewards paid. 

In Assam, 198 persons were killed and 190 cattle; 269 snakes 
were destroyed, and Rs. 15 paid in rewards. 

In Coorg, 1 person was killed and no cattle; 48 snakes were 
destroyed, and Rs. 8 paid in rewards. 

Inthe Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 182 people were killed and 
134 cattle ; 697 snakes were destroyed, and Rs. 140 paid in rewards. 

In Ajmere and Merwara, 47 persons were killed and no cattle ; 
575 snakes were destroyed, and no rewards paid. 

In Bangalore, 2 people were killed and no cattle; 660 snakes 
were destroyed, and Rs. 236 paid in rewards. 


Extracts from Home Department Resolution for 1886, referring to Venomous 
Snakes. 


The number of deaths from snake-bite rose from 20,142 in 1885 to 22,134 in 1886, 

Of the total mortality by wild animals and snakes, no fewer than 18,805 cases 
occurred in the Lower Provinces of Bengal and in the N.W. Provinces and Oude, 
and of this number 16,926 deaths were caused by snakes alone... . 
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The mortality in the several provinces does not vary much when compared 
with the figures of the preceding year, except in the N.W. Provinces and Oude, 
where there was an increase in deaths from snake-bite of 1,499, which chiefly 
accounts for the somewhat large increase in the total mortality of the year... . 
There was a falling-off in the number of snakes killed from 420,044 to 417,596. 
As in previous years, the provinces in which snakes were largely destroyed are 
Bombay, Bengal, the N.W. Provinces and Oude, and the Punjab. The decline is 
due to a large decrease* in the number of snakes destroyed during the year in 
Bengal, the cause assigned being the same as that alleged for the falling-off in the 
number of wild animals killed, namely, the small amount available for the payment 
of rewards. This matter is also being inquired into by the Local Government. In 
the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, the system of granting rewards for the destruction 
of snakes, which was in force only in municipal towns, has been extended to towns 
with dispensaries, and rewards are now paid on the authority of certificates granted 
by hospital assistants—a measure which the Resident believes will act as an in- 
ducement towards the destruction of snakes. 


As regards the measures to be adopted for reducing the annual 
loss of life by snake-bite, I stated my views in 1872, and they are 
much the same now as they were then. The chief points are, to 
make known the appearance and habits of the poisonous snakes, and 
to institute proper rewards for their destruction. With a plain de- 
scription and a faithful representation in colour of each species, such 
as is given in the Thanatophidia of India, the people can be made 
acquainted with the characters that distinguish the venomous from 
the harmless snakes, and thus learn to avoid or to destroy them. 
A rate of rewards varying from 8 annas to 2 annas, according to the 
species, was and is again suggested. From the last reports published 
it appears that rewards, when offered at all, are too small; while 
some loca] authorities consider the plan of rewards to be altogether 
futile, some hold that it conduces to the breeding of serpents and 
their increase rather than diminution. The subject has often re- 
ceived the careful consideration of the Indian Government, and a 
variety of measures have been resorted to with a certain amount of 
success ; but it is to be feared that, until a well-organised system be 
adopted and carried out on the lines suggested, the evil will not be 
fairly grappled with and overcome. 

Something has been, but still more might be, done. There 
should be more concentration and organisation; regulations should 
be laid down and uniformly enforced throughout the whole of India ; 
whilst every encouragement should be afforded to those to whom is 
entrusted the duty of dealing with an evil which is, to a certain 
extent, removable, whilst a higher scale of rewards should be offered 
for the destruction of the snakes. Until some such measures are 
generally and systematically resorted to, there will be no material 
diminution in the loss of human life from snake-bite, which cannot 


now be rated at much under 20,000 annually. 
J. FAYRER. 


2 1885: 53,995, 1886: 31,204. 
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NOTICEABLE BOOKS.' 


i. 
‘MEMORIALS OF A SOUTHERN PLANTER.’! 





THE downfall of the Southern cause in the great American civil war, 
and the steady growth of Christian and civilised sentiment for more 
than half a century in a sense condemnatory of negro slavery, have 
placed at a disadvantage, before the bar of public opinion, the character 
of the planters of the South. As cast-off clothes are inno great repute, 
so society is usually severe to excess with respect to its cast-off opinions. 
Thus it was that the just repudiation of religious persecution, and the 
horrors and calamities of which history shows it to have been the 
parent, led many to the unjust belief that persecutors were personally 
monsters. 

A book, which aims at presenting in a favourable light the character 
of a Southern slave-owner, will be doubly useful if it attains its aim. 
First, in the person and through the picture of an individual, it will 
have the merit of doing justice to a class. Secondly, it will teach 
anew a lesson most needful for our daily use. We are not to judge 
individuals hastily on account of social mischiefs, that may be due to 
them as a body, through their holding a position inherited from their 
forefathers, the whole nature of which they have xot had strength 
and depth of wisdom sufficient to detect. 

But The Memorials of a Southern Planter, by Mrs. Smedes, one 
of his daughters, do more than this. They establish the utter and 
final condemnation of slavery. For they show that the deformities 
of the system are incurable where it is worked by men exception- 
ally good, and thus enable us to measure its tremendous aggrava- 
tions in the case, not only of monsters, but of the average human 
beings who necessarily form the mass. And finally, in the present 
instance, they introduce us to a character of such a lofty nobleness as 
is seldom reared even with the most favourable environment; to a 
man at whose feet, except in the fact of slave-owning, any of us may 
be well content to sit. From one point of view, the volume is a 
counterblast, perhaps in some ways needed, to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 





1 Memorials of a Southern Planter. By Mrs. Smedes. Baltimore: 1888. 
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which, though it told the truth, could hardly be expected to tell the 
whole truth. Under another aspect, it will be to many a pleasant 
surprise to become acquainted with a Southern planter, of whom it 
would be difficult to deny that he was possessed of splendid virtues in 
a superlative degree. 

American usage has whittled down the famous name of D’Aubigny 
into Dabney. But its patrician traditions are still fondly cherished ; 
and they seem to have included largely the inheritance of personal 
strength and beauty. Thomas Dabney, born in 1798, first comes before 
us as a Virginian landowner. He is high-spirited, hospitable, popular, 
generous, and humane. In 1835, prudential reasons lead him to 
seek for a wider field of ent»:»rise in Mississippi. His grateful 
negroes follow a master whc.u they loved. He did all that was 
possible to keep families together. But at this point we obtain a 
glimpse of what is perhaps the deepest among the moral evils of 
negro slavery—namely, the place it assigns to the relation of man 
and wife. Nothing can exceed, in this volume, the kindness of 
the master, the fondness of the negroes, the rude abundance in 
which they revel, or the intimacy of the relations between some of 
them and the family. But the fact of slavery seems to undermine, 
as a rule, the truthfulness of character. They have virtues, even 
splendid virtues, yet, for the most part, they are ready to cheat him 
upon occasion. It is idle to reproach those whom we degrade; and 
all masses of human beings are degraded by the yoke. The pith of 
the whole case lies in the old words of Homer. On the day when 
a man loses his freedom, he loses with it half his manhood.? 

The plantation life is of course rudely interrupted by the war. 
Here begins calamity; but here also education, discipline, and a 
development nothing less than grand. He did not approve of the 
war, nor of Jefferson Davis. ‘ Lincoln,’* he said, ‘ was the best friend 
that we had.’ But when the war was made, he went into it. His 
sons, down to a boy of fourteen, joined the army, with a muscular 
and faithful negro to look after them.‘ He himself was with difficulty 
persuaded to stay behind by his daughters, that he might protect them. 
When the war caused them to remove from their home, at sixty-six 
he shouldered his musket, with another son, a boy of twelve. Inthe 
meantime he had given up raising cotton; he grew only provisions 
for the army, and banished at once every sign of luxury from his table. 

When the war ceased, his home was bare and naked, his live stock 
had almost wholly disappeared ; very little land could be cultivated. 
But the negroes continued to work for wages. He bid them leave 
off calling him ‘master.’ They answered ‘ Yes, marster ;’ and fresh 
negroes came from other districts upon his land, and they too called 
him ‘old marster.’® In the depression and privation caused by the 

2 Od, xvii. 322. 3 Chap. xix. p. 228. * Chap. xvi. p. 194, 
5 Chap. xix. p. 228. 
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war, he was overtaken by total ruin from another quarter. With 
unsuspecting generosity ® he had before the outbreak become respon- 
sible for the heavy debt of a ‘trusted friend.’ In 1866, at sixty- 
eight years old, he found the sheriff in his house, come to levy the 
money. He determined he would not be a bankrupt, but would pay 
every dollar. Soon after this his whole stock of cotton was destroyed 
by an incendiary fire: and, with his large family round him, he was 
absolutely beggared. And now, on days when the food had been 
scarcely eatable, on rising from the table he still reverently said, 
‘Thank the Lord for this much !’?7 

The day of menial labour had arrived. At seventy, he learned to 
cultivate a garden for the food of his family, and for the New Orleans 
market. It was on a hill, and he carried up the water in buckets. 
He would not allow his daughters to touch the washtub. So, for 
two years, he did the washing for the house himself; and took 
pleasure in bringing the linen to a snowy whiteness. Well may Mrs. 
Smedes (whose modest self-suppression throughout this work is as 
remarkable as her devoted love) burst out into the apostrophe, ‘Oh, 
thou heroic old man!’ 

Though Mr. Dabney was always a believer, munificent in his 
gifts, and most hospitable to clergy and religious teachers, his 
children were not baptized in their infancy,* and for a very long time 
he was not a practising Christian. But in the depths of their distress, 
the family, unable to attend public worship at a distance, resolved to 
build, and built, a church and parsonage; and Mrs. Smedes records 
it as their ‘ crowning blessing ’ that the beloved parent was confirmed, 
and became a regular communicant.? 

This sketch, utterly imperfect though too long, must not be 
further extended. It cannot give an adequate idea of the work, 
which my old friend Mr. Murray has made arrangements to republish 
in England, probably with some abbreviation of the opening chapters. 
The noble old man died in Baltimore at eighty-seven. The evening 
of his life was calm and sunny. His light shone more and more 
unto the perfect day. In virtue such as his, there is always some- 
thing of a contagious power. Let no man say, with this book before 
him, that the age of chivalry has gone, or that Thomas Dabney was not 
worthy to sit with Sir Percival at the ‘ table round’ of King Arthur. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


7 Chap. xx. p. 234. 8 Chap. xii. p. 164. 
® Chap. xxi. p. 234. 


















NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 


2. 
MR. COURTHOPE’S ‘LIFE OF POPE.’! 





Mr. Mourray’s edition of Pope is at last complete. Mr. Courthope 
has crowned the edifice with a Life of the poet, which, though num- 
bered five in the series of volumes, is in reality the tenth and last. 
There is something majestic in an edition which has been sixty 
years in preparation. Mr. Croker contemplated it, Mr. Elwin pro- 
secuted it, Mr. Courthope has completed it. Were proof needed of 
the imperishability of Pope, it might be found in the fact that the 
sixty years have been to him but as that one day which he allowed 
to Settle’s numbers: 
And live in Settle’s numbers one day more. 

What Mr. Croker found him, Mr. Courthope leaves him—interest- 
ing, animating, pleasure-giving now as ever. Poets have succeeded 
Pope with other aims than his ; critics have pelted him with theories 
to prove him no poet at all; but he is the victor who is left in 
possession of the field, and Pope is safe amongst the poets, and now 
in Mr. Murray’s ten volumes may be pronounced— 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 

The delay which has occurred in the publication of Mr. Courthope’s 
Life is not to be regretted. It was most desirable that the book 
should be written after the hubbub created by the discovery of the 
precise manner in which the poet had garbled and falsified his 
correspondence had ceased to afflict the ear of humanity. There 
has been controversy enough about Pope. All previous editions of 
his works (except, indeed, the peaceful Pickering’s) have been steps 
ina suit. Warburton began in 1751 by answering the ‘ cankered 
Bolingbreke’; Warton answered Warburton ; Bowles took up the 
case where Warton left off; Roscoe sought to reply to both. Then 
came the general mélée which occupied the years 1819-25, in which 
Campbell, Byron, Bowles, and Hazlitt took active parts, the general 
question being, What was the moral and poetical character of Pope ? 
Both sides committed themselves to some monstrous propositions, 
and then subsided into slander. After the fight somebody discovered 
the facts, and the more these became known the worse it fared with 
the character of the poor dead poet. But to-day there is no room 
for much controversy. Anyone who likes, 

Now that the fields are dark and ways are mire, 





1 The Life of Alexander Pope. By W. J. Courthope, M.A. London: John 
Murray. 1889. 
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to spend a week over these ten volumes may know pretty well the 
whole truth about the dodges and devices, the falsehoods and the 
fabrications of Alexander Pope, who died on Wednesday, the 30th of 
May, 1744. 

A poet could hardly have an abler editor than Mr. Elwin, but as 
the active part he took in unravelling the twisted skein of Pope’s 
falsehoods might have affected his sense of moral perspective, I am 
glad the task of writing the Life has devolved upon Mr. Courthope, 
and I am also glad of the delay, since it has enabled the biographer 
to cut himself clear from controversy. We have had more than 
enough of speeches for and against one of our most distinguished 
poets. Nobody demands a judicial summing-up of the facts. The 
‘ verdict of posterity’ is not being waited for. What we want is Life 
and literature. Mr. Courthope has given us what we wanted. 

Pope’s disease was that of Malvolio and one or two others—he 
was sick of self-love. He knew himself to be warm-hearted and 
generous, ho forgot he was also vain and disingenuous, and so 
remembering and thus forgetting, he loved himself unsparingly. A 
cripple and a Catholic, he was prevented by nature and by law from 
either active pursuits or the public service. Crazy for praise and 
fame, and conscious of enormous ability, he determined to make 
himself felt, as an independent force, in verse. Resentful to the 
last degree, writhing under a dunce’s sneer, maddened by a woman’s 
laugh, he grasped his only weapon with a fierce hand and made his 
hatreds ‘live along the line.’ J de vot believe any just man can 
read Dr. Johnson’s and Mr. Courthope’s Lives of Pope without liking 
him. Some of the bad poets (¢.g. Kirke White) have been better 
men, but very few of the good ones. 

Mr. Courthope defends with great courage and ability the Essay 
on Criticism from the charge so frequently brought against it of 
being but a series of commonplaces. 


‘We require neither Pope nor Aristotle,’ says Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘ to tell us 
that critics should not be pert or prejudiced ; that fancy should be regulated by 
judgment; that apparent facility comes by long training; that the sound should 
have some conformity to the meaning; that genius is often envied, and that 
dulness is frequently beyon¢ the reach of reproof.’ 


But with great deference this is just what we do require: a Pope 
for ever telling us these very things. Why were the Ten Command- 
ments thundered from Sinai? Why are they still read in churches ? 
Because men if left to themselves would lie and steal. Well does 
Mr. Courthope say : 


If the truths that it (the Essay on Criticism) conveys are such as, though not 
doubtful, are not known intuitively, but can only be discovered by experience 
and reflection; if indeed we see them every day openly disregarded by writers of 
talent and distinction, then these truths are not correctly described as ‘common- 
place.’ 
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But no doubt Pope gloried in being what some of our moderns 
are pleased to call commonplace. 


True wit is nature to advantage dressed : 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 


To express ill what no man in his senses ever thought before is 
nowadays the target of many first-rate shots. 

Mr. Courthope’s fifth chapter, pleasingly entitled ‘The Rape 
of the Lock,’ is delightful reading. This poem isa plenary argument 
for the imperishability of Pope. Its merit is that rare one—perfection : 
it is neither too long nor too short; it contains no weak line, no 
otiose epithet. The invention is not better than the execution, nor 
does the execution in a single particular jar upon the invention. 
One can apply to its beauty what Elia so whimsically says of Mrs. 
Conrady’s ugliness : 

It is a symmetrical whole. We challenge the minutest connoisseur to cavil at 
any part or parcel of the countenance in question, to say that this or that is 
improperly placed. 


If it be alleged against The Rape of the Lock, as it still may be, 
for folly is eternal, that after all it is but a fine specimen of the mock 
heroic (which, however, is a very different thing from the sham heroic), 
it is well to remember what Mr. Courthope tells us, that 
the whole delicate creation breathes a justly diffused moral air, which saves it 
from the reproach of triviality without making it obtrusively didactic. Pope has 
succeeded in embalming a fleeting episode of fashionable manners in a form which 
can perish only with the English language. 


The mention just now of Lamb reminds me of that interesting 
passage in Hazlitt’s Remains which gives us the only account we have 
of Elia’s actual conversation. 


‘Not like Pope! My dear sir, you must be under a mistake. I can read him 
over and over for ever—not his satires, but his friendly epistles and his com- 
pliments, the finest that were ever paid by the wit of man. Each of them is worth 
an estate for life—nay, is an immortality. Or turn, continued Lamb, with a 
slight hectic on his cheek and his eye glistening, ‘to his list of early friends : 


‘ But why then publish? Granville the polite 
And knowing Walsh would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays ; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
Ev’n mitred Rochester would nod the head, 
And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friend before) 
Received with open arms one poet more. 
Happy my studies if by these approved ! 
Happier their author if by these beloved 
From these the world will judge of men and books ; 
Not from the Barnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks,’ 


Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the book he said, ‘Do you 
think I would not wish to have been friends with such a man as this?’ 
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In Mr. Courthope’s volume may be read all about Pope’s friend- 
ships and his hatreds too. In seizing upon Pope’s compliments for 
commendation Lamb showed his usual critical insight. 


Despise low thoughts, low gains, 
Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains ; 
Be virtuous and be happy for your pains. 


‘ One would think,’ remarks Hazlitt, ‘(though there is no knowing), 
that a descendant of that nobleman, if there be such a person living, 
could hardly be guilty of a mean or paltry action.’ Lord Cornbury was 
a grandson of the great Lord Clarendon, a non-juror, and the noble- 
man to whom Bolingbroke addressed his famous letters on the use of 
history. The burden of Pope’s compliment has devolved upon and 
is worthily maintained by Lord Darnley, who is a descendant of 
Cornbury’s sole surviving child, Lady Theodosia Hyde. 

The chapter entitled ‘ Pope and the Parliamentary Opposition ’ 
tells for the first time in narrative form the deeply interesting story 
of the poet’s share and place in the conspiracy against Walpole, a 
statesman whose services to his country were so enormous as to 
make even his vulgarity tolerable and his corruption (such as it was) 
positively pleasing. 

The last chapter is headed ‘The Place of Pope in English 
Literature.’ Mr. Courthope asserts Pope to have been a follower 
of nature, an opponent of the fanciful, metaphysical, and theological 
school of the preceding century, and consequently a poet who avoided 
in his diction the excessive use of metaphor, and for ever aimed at 
directness and lucidity. That Pope’s imaginative idea of nature was 
limited, and excluded for the most part the romantic and pathetic 
element, Mr. Courthope admits quite readily enough. He concludes 
the chapter with Coleridge’s fine aphorism—‘ Finally, good sense 
is the body of poetic genius, fancy its drapery, motion its life, and 
imagination the soul that is everywhere and in each, and forms all 
into one graceful and intelligent whole.’ Adopting Coleridge’s 
imagery, the body of Pope’s poetry is beyond question, so is the 
propriety of its drapery, so also the vitality of its motion. The 
crowning gift, imagination, cannot be denied to the author of 
‘Eloisa to Abelard,’ but its quality may give rise to differences of 
opinion. 

As for the ‘ wood and water’ school of critics, who maintain that 
nobody born within the sound of Bow Bells can be a poet (Milton 
notwithstanding), it is hopeless to persuade them that there is more 
poetry, even according to their truncated use of the word, in the 
little finger of Alexander Pope than in the whole army of poetasters 
who nightly bay the moon, and scour the dictionaries for new epithets 
by which to hail her, but when Hazlitt is found unjust it is time to 
protest. ‘Pope,’ said that great man, who, were he now alive, would 
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be equally delightful whether he were criticising Mr. Gladstone’s 
oratory, Lord Tennyson’s poetry, a sermon by Mr. Spurgeon, or the 
recent discomfiture (though possibly only the temporary discom- 
fiture) of Samson at the Royal Aquarium— 

‘Pope,’ says Hazlitt, ‘would be more delighted with a patent lamp than with 
“the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow,” that fills the sky with its soft silent lustre, 


that trembles through the cottage window, and cheers the watchful mariner on the 
lonely wave.’ 


There is no sort of foundation for this cruel charge. As a con- 
trivance to read by, Pope, like Hazlitt himself and all bookish men 
in our northern latitudes, doubtless preferred a moderator lamp to 
the moon—but in no other way. It is a vulgar error founded on a 
few unhappy phrases, then part of the stock-in-trade of poetical 
gentlemen, that Pope had no eye or feeling for nature. 


The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze, 


is a couplet that one ought to be able to enjoy, even though the 
line preceding it does contain the word ‘ grots,’ and conveys the in- 
telligence that it is their habit to echo the tinkling rills. 

Mr. Courthope, with greater tact than I have displayed, has quoted 
some admirable lines in proof of Pope’s quick eye for landscape, 


though, properly enough, he only quotes them by way of defence 
to a charge of total indifference to what is now called scenery. Pope, 
his warmest admirer will admit, was neither priest nor deacon in the 
Temple of Nature. A layman need like him none the worse on that 
account. 

If (says Mr. Courthope) sense be an essential part of poetry, even such 
harmony as is found in the Epistle to Arbuthnot must be reckoned of a superior 


order to that kind of metrical writing which, however beautiful as mere music, 
depends for its effect almost entirely on time and tune. 


Sense plays a great part in Pope’s poetry. It has been pointed 
out that in the Essay on Criticism there are no less than ten 
couplets rhyming to that word, the very sound of which drives some 
critics frantic. The ordinary mortal who reads poetry for pleasure 
will agree with Mr. Courthope that sense is of the essence of poetry, 
even as it is of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, Bishop Butler’s sermons, 
Sir George Jessel’s judgments, and every other good thing. 

A Quarterly Reviewer thinks Mr. Courthope’s book may revive 
the old dispute about Pope’s claim to be a poet: but surely 
the completion of Mr. Murray’s classical edition should mark the 
termination of a controversy which never has done anyone any good, 
or the poet the least harm. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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3. 
‘A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION.’ ! 


OnE of the privileges of the larger survey of historical phenomena 
enjoyed by our own generation, looking back now over many unex- 
pected revivals in doctrine and practice, is the assurance that there 
are no lost causes. Through the complexity of things, as of men’s 
thoughts about them, the last word, on this side or that, never gets 
spoken. For example: the force, the secret, if not of the future, at 
the present, may seem to be with ‘the idea, the faith, the dogma,’ 
(if indeed there really was anything of the kind) ‘ underlying’ that 
blind conflict labelled historically as The French Revolution. Yet 
Catholicism, which, if any vast practical movement ever had one, has 
an idea underlying it (Catholicism, which the Revolution certainly 
did its best to destroy but only succeeded in putting on its mettle), 
possessing its share of permanent truth to human experience, still 
finds therefore from time to time its adherents, alike among the 
simple who ‘ must needs live’ and the wise who must needs reflect, 
as it has found just now an able and animated vindicator in the 
author of A Century of Revolution. 

As such a vindicator Mr. Lilly proposes to test the Revolution by 
its fruits from 1789 to 1889—by its supposed operation in the world, 
its effort ‘to mix with life,’ in the three spheres of politics, science, 
and art. Judged by his chapter on ‘The Revolution and Liberty,’ 
he would appear peculiarly well fitted for that useful function of ex- 
cepting against,and qualifying, any too confident faith in the final 
acceptability of this or the other theoretic programme. He is no 
idolator, for instance—noidyllist, shall we say ?—-of the French peasant, 
as the Revolution has left him. It is sad to think that, after paying 
such a price for emancipation, so many millions of the French people 
still not only eat the bread of sorrow, but with so sordid a heart. 
As a critic of the worship of the Revolution, affected or sincere, and 
the somewhat second-rate performers therein, as also of those later 
phases of Liberalism which figure as derivative from it, he proves 
himself an effective controversialist, capable of a good deal of fine 
raillery, sometimes of racy mockery for his opponents, equipped with 
various reading and a style singularly well adapted to the purpose of 
popular exposition, 

But Mr. Lilly is not only a critic of the Revolution, of the tree 
and its supposed fruits. His exceptions come by way of the assertion 
of a counter-principle, an abstract ideal of his own; and effective- 
ness in asserting an abstract ideal can, for the most part, be attained 
only at the cost of those very qualifications in which at times Mr. 


1A Century of Revolution. By William Samuel Lilly. Chapman and Hall. 1889. 
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Lilly shows himself so expert, and in which what we may call the 
‘zesthetic’ spirit, driving always at the concrete, at the precise 
differentiation of the concrete, event or person, finds its opportunity. 
It is the spirit which in dealing with the Revolution, for instance, or 
with the Catholicism Mr. Lilly here so ably upholds against it, does 
justice to the irregularities, the inconsistencies, the ‘ faults,’ as the 
geologist calls them, which traverse and set at nought our abstract or 
ideal assumptions of the nature of this or that ‘ tendency’ in human 
affairs. One thing, certainly, the Revolution left to the century 
which followed it—a large stock, not merely of questionable abstract 
propositions, but also of abstract terms of very doubtful serviceable- 
ness in the study of history. Abstract terms like Liberty, Democracy, 
Atheism—abstract propositions about them in whatever interest, 
make one think sometimes of those worn old screws which turn either 
way with equal facility, and compact nothing. What we mean might 
be illustrated by Mr. Lilly’s chapter on ‘The Revolution and Art;’ 
telling as it really is as an attack on the ‘ naturalism ’ which he holds 
to be the fruit of the Revolution, especially in literature. But was 
‘naturalism,’ even as he understands it, finding it at its height in 
M. Zola’s Nana, really born in 1789 ? did it not exist, like the revo- 
lutionary temper itself, from’ of old? Is not a certain kind of 
naturalism an element in all living art? And then Nana is very 
far from being characteristic of the whole scope of M. Zola’s work. 
Was not the Revolution, after all, a kind of vicious running to seed 
of that principle of Individualism so nobly vindicated by Mr. Lilly 
himself as a discovery of Christianity or Catholicism ? 

For in developing the spirit, the 700s, of Catholicism, compatible 
or incompatible as it may be with Revolution, he writes admirably, 
with a fulness of historic and personal insight into what Christianity, 
in that most venerable of its forms, has been to each and all of us, 
with tonches also of a really masculine eloquence, and a dignity worthy 
of so great a subject, of his own chivalry for it. A Catholic, writing 
for the general public, with a sense perhaps that reason is not too 
obviously on his side, may sometimes be tempted to be more inge- 
nious than he needs. There is nothing of that kind in Mr. Lilly. 
Not so much ingenious as ingenuous in the best sense, he takes our 
old-fashioned Catechism as a ‘summary of the fundamental religious 
and ethical conceptions of Christendom,’ and (must it be said ?) with 
true ‘liberalism’ after all, is ready to accept what is popularly known 
as Darwinism; feels as strongly as Newman himself the unreason- 
ableness of forcing people’s opinions; makes in passing an effective 
attack on vivisection ; and is catholic in his zsthetic tastes, at least till 
1789 is concerned. If he deals a little too much with abstractions, 
yet he has real insight into, a real power over them, available both 
for thought and utterance, which we would willingly illustrate by 
quotation. 


Vout. XXVI.—No, 154. 3 T 
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‘The past is really indestructible. You do not destroy it by destroying its 
symbols.’ 

‘ An artist is one who reproduces the world in his own image and likeness.’ 

‘ The advance of the general mind is so slow as to be imperceptible unless viewed 
at a distance.’ 


Mr. Lilly’s judgments are not seldom as compact, as aphoristic, 
as these ; and, if only by way of a variation of routine, in this age of 
foregone conclusions, it is a pleasure to see gifts and accomplishments 
such as his in service, not as a mere matter of course, on the side of 


Revolution. 
WALTER PATER. 


4. 
‘THE DESPOT OF BROOMSEDGE COVE,’! 


ALL those who delighted in The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountain will hail another book by the same author with pleas ure. 
They will remember the power, the pathos, the humour of that 
extraordinary work, and they will look for like qualities in the story 
that Charles Egbert Craddock has now put forth. Though not want- 
ing in these qualities, ‘The Despot of Broomsedge Cove’ will probably 
disappoint them. Admirable though it be, in many respects, this 
last book, it must be confessed, is not quite up to the mark of its 
predecessor. A tale of the same region, told with the same force of 
description, the same vivid characterisation and deep insight, it is 
too long; and the latter portion of it very inferior to the first. In- 
deed, the conclusion appears to me lame, even to feebleness ; whereas 
the conclusion of the first story was the finest and the most fitting 
that could be conceived. 

Have you an insurmountable repugnance to dialect ? If so, do 
not attempt to read this book, throughout which no one person 
speaks pure English, and every conversation is carried on in the 
queerly clipped patois of Tennessee, which is sometimes a little 
difficult to understand. But to one who values originality, humour, 
and strong individuality, I would say, ‘ Persevere.’ It is worth the 
pains of stumbling, at first, over the pebbles, for the sake of their 
bright varied colours. We stoop, and examine them carefully. How 
unlike, and how superior to the smooth grey granite of most invented 
talk! As we advance, our feet glide more and more easily over the 
roughened road, until it seems to us easy walking, though never 
monotonous. 


1 The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. By Charles Egbert Craddcck. (Sampson Low, 
London. ) 
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Each figure on this canvas stands out with the reality of a study 

direct from life. I know of no more impressive personality in 
yaodern fiction than that of the young Despot himself. It is a rare 
tribute to the genius that conceived, or at least painted, this original 
and striking character, that he interests us deeply, in spite of 
qualities which would naturally inspire aversion, had the possessor 
of them been presented to us with anything short of consummate 
skill. His intolerable arrogance, his self-assumption, as interpreter 
of ‘the Lord’s will,’ his fierce denunciation of Baintree (on quite in- 
sufficient grounds) as a murderer, though the man had been tried 
and acquitted, and his ruthlessly forbidding the poor wretch to be 
baptized, in that forcible scene by the river,—all these are traits 
calculated to alienate our sympathies. And yet we feel an admiration 
amounting to reverence for the dauntless young mountaineer, 
absorbed in the Old Testament narratives, realising them so vividly, 
hearing the voices of the Prophets in the stream and the whirlwind, 
until a human love enters into his heart, not to dethrone his biblical 
devotion, but to give purpose and intensity to his lonely life. He 
comes to us, like a young David, exterminating the Lord’s enemies, 
sling in hand, when we first see the young man, in the opening 
pages, singing his ecstatic psalms, as he rides down upon us from the 
mountains. 
. .. A moment more, and the young psalmist came around a curve, galloping 
recklessly along beneath the fringed boughs of the firs and the pines, still singing 
aloud: the reins upon his horse’s neck, his rifle held across the pommel of the 
saddle, his broad hat thrust upon the back of his head, his eyes scarcely turning 
toward the men who stood by the wayside. ... The rider drew rein. The 
rapt expression of his countenance abruptly changed. He fixed imperative, 
worldly eyes upon the speaker. They were deeply set, of a dark blue colour, full 
of a play of expression, and despite the mundane intimations of the moment, they 
held the only suggestions in his face of a spiritual possibility. He had a heavy 
lower jaw, stern and insistent. A firm, immobile mouth disclosed strong, even 
teeth. Ilis nose was slightly aquiline, and he had definitely marked black eye- 
brows. . . . There was a strong individuality, magnetism, about him, and before 
his glance the peremptory spirit of his interlocutor was slightly abated, 


The meeting between Teck Jepson, the Despot, and Marcelly, 
the heroine, takes place in one of the most delightful scenes in the 
book : a scene so admirably painted for us, that we not only feel at 
once the unconscious fascination of the girl, but we see her as she 
sits on the ledge of rock, with a distinctness that is quite remarkable ; 
the old dog lying wheezingly down in the folds of her blue dress, 
‘closing his eyes in a sort of blinking resignation ’ at the rain-storm, 
or rising to yawn, ‘ stretching himself to his extremest length, rasping 
his long claws on the stones,’ and rousing the Despot’s impatience to 
the point of his bidding the hound ‘hush up!’ The conversation 
that follows between the irritated girl and this arrogant stranger 
gives the keynote to both characters, and prepares us fur the war of 

372 
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love, exasperation, and contending passions, that ensues. Every 
touch tells: there is not a word too much: and the result is that the 
images of these two figures are projected upon the imagination of 
the reader so clearly that they rise up before him, like living persons 
he has seen, each time they are named. He seems to hear Jepson 
speak, to have a premonition as to what he is going to say: to know 
the sharp proud rejoinder that will follow from the girl; nay, to get 
inside her mind, and see those workings which the author wisely 
conceals, allowing us only to listen to utterances which so often—in 
Marcelly’s case—represent but one factor in her struggling thoughts. 

Each of the dramatis persone in this tale stands out, if not as 
prominently as these two, at least so sharply defined that we never 
mistake them,—never become confused in that crowd of lawless 
mountaineers. Best of all, perhaps, is Marcelly’s imperative old 
grandmother. It is an etching, bitten in with all the force of 
Rembrandt. This formidable little personage has a pungent humour 
which is quite her own: we writhe, in sympathy with her inter- 
locutors, under the hail of stinging sarcasm poured upon them. But, 
except the Despot himself, who is too grand to indulge in verbal 
flippancy, nearly every speaker is witty—perhaps a little too witty. 
We cannot believe in all the peasants having such sharpened tools 
at their command. Even the dull old constable declares that ‘ sech 
spellin’ ez Clem Sandars kin do oughter be agin the law! It air 
agin every law o’ spellin’. Clem oughter be hung a leetle fur each 
offense. It jes’ fixes him in his criminal conduct agin the alphabet 

. . which we venture to think is the humour of the highly- 
manured gardens of civilisation rather than of the virgin soil of 
Tennessee. 

We have said that this book is too long. The descriptive por- 
tions of it are especially so. The author’s close observation of 
Nature, his artistic perception, and power of reproducing those vary- 
ing aspects in sky and mountain, field and flower, which he has 
assimilated from constant companionship with his own nature, are a 
snare to him. The objective elements in a scene may lead us to 
conceive more forcibly the moods and passions of the actors, if we 
feel that they were in sympathy with it—that not only their eyes 
beheld the fluctuating lights and shadows, the wind-swept boughs, or 
moonlit grasses, but that, perhaps unconsciously, they drank in the 
scene—that, in some subtle way, it may have influenced them. Or, 
again, description may produce the happiest effect to mark the con- 
trast between man and his surroundings: the splendid impassiveness 
of Nature with the vile turbulence of humanity. But when we 
become conscious that there is an inexorable law which ordains that 
each succeeding passage in the drama shall be prefaced by a drop- 
curtain, painted so minutely that nothing is ,left to the imagination, 
we rebel. The pains so uniformly taken defeat their own ends. It 
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is like those interminable galleries we are dragged through, on the 
Continent, where the impression produced on our wearied brain by the 
finest works of art is discounted by the quantity of inferior, though 
possibly meritorious, canvases our eyes have travelled over. 

If description does not distinctly help my conception of a scene, 
it is certainly misplaced. I may cite, as an example, a passage in 
this book where Parson Dornard and his hypocritical scamp of a son 
are watching on a rock in the dead of night, to see if it be ‘a human 
critter’ or the Devil, incarnate, who lights the fires at the lonely 
forge. It is an exciting moment: we are expecting a solution of 
the mystery: and we are kept waiting while we are told of the 
darkness, and the stars, the briars, and the stony passes. Then come 
a few words, admirably true as regards the effect produced on a 
sentient mind by such a scene, but not true as to the impression it 
would make on the Parson. ‘He noted how he seemed to face the 
great concave of the sky, how definite the western mountains stood 
against the starry expanse, and how distinct certain objects had 
become even in the pitchy blackness, now that his eyes were in some 
sort accustomed to it.” The old man would have been occupied 
wholly with the solemnity of his having come out to wrestle with the 
Enemy: all aspects of nature would have been unnoted by him at 
that moment. Then we have shooting stars, and the clarion cock— 
and we care no more for it all than did the Parson and his son. We 
want to be at work; and we chafe at these delays, with which we 
are as little in harmony as the actors on the scene. 

The instances of this misapplication of the power of word-paint- 
ing possessed by Mr. Craddock are so numerous that it is a serious 
drawback to the artistic merit of this—in many ways—remarkable 
book. It will be read with great pleasure by all who care for an 
extraordinarily life-like picture of men and women having the same 
passions as ourselves, but under wholly different conditions of 
training, thought, and circumstance. But I fear that in the reading 
the process called ‘skipping’ will be freely indulged in. So able a 
writer should not allow us to miss a single word he commits to 


paper. 


HAMILTON AZIDE. 
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5. 


‘CORRESPONDANCE INEDITE DU 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND ET DU ROI LOUIS XVIII’! 


Wuen Talleyrand arrived in Vienna at the end of 1814, he found 
that the Powers still looked on France as the common enemy of 
Europe. 

He himself, although now the ambassador of Louis the Eighteenth, 
was as deliberately shinned as if he were still the servant of 
Napoleon. The Ministers of smaller Powers found that they led 
much easier lives if they abstained from paying their respects at the 
French Embassy, and even monarchs were by no means free agents 
in the matter. ‘ Do you ever see Talleyrand ?’ inquired one king of 
the Portuguese Minister. ‘ Yes, sir, sometimes.’ ‘ Well,’ said the 
king, ‘I should like to know him too, but I really dare not.’ 

This state of things was the not unnatural result of the alliance 
that had so long been on foot against France, and the first thing 
Talleyrand had to do on reaching Vienna was to point out that 
the expression ‘the Allies’ was entirely out of date. The word 
suited Metternich very well, as did also another that Talleyrand 
particularly disliked, viz., ‘complications.’ ‘Le mot de complica- 
tions, dont M. de Metternich se sert perpétuellement pour se tenir 
dans le vague dont sa faible politique a besoin,’* he wrote contemp- 
tuously to his king. But however well ‘ the Allies ’ suited Metternich, 
the word did not suit Talleyrand at all, so it soon disappeared 
from the debates of the Congress, and France took her natural place 
among the Powers. 

Talleyrand’s difficulties then began. The Powers were no longer 
openly hostile, but their secret opposition and mistrust were as active 
as before, and the decorum observed by the plenipotentiaries was 
east to the winds by the Czar Alexander. The latter had promised 
Saxony to Prussia, and having pledged his word, forthwith considered 
Dresden as much Prussian soil as Berlin. There was no opposition 
to this piece of brigandage except from France, and in his headstrong 
resolve to have his way the Czar sent for Talleyrand, and tried to 
browbeat him. ‘To browbeat Talleyrand! But let us have the story 
in his own words :— 

‘ J'ai donné la Saxe a la Prusse, l’Autriche y consent.’—‘ J’ignore,’ lui dis-je, ‘ si 
VAutriche y consent. J’aurais peine 4 le croire, tant cela est contre son intérét. 
Mais le consentement de l’Autriche peut-il rendre la Prusse propriétaire, de ce qui 


appartient au Roi de Saxe ? ’—‘ Si le Roi de Saxe n’abdique pas, il sera conduit en 
Russie ; ily mourra. Un autre Roi y est déja mort.’—‘ Votre Majesté me permettra 





' Correspondance inédite du Prince de Talleyrand et du Roi Lowis XVIII. Par 
M. G. Pallain. ? Talleyrand to Louis XVIII., November 6, 1814. 
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de ne pas le croire; le congrés n’a pas été réuni pour voir un pareil attentat.’ 
“Comment! un attentat? Quoi! Stanislas n’est-il pasalléen Russie? Pourquoi 
le Roi de Saxe n’irait-il pas? Le cas de l'un est celui de l’autre. Il n’y a pour 
moi aucune différence.’ J’avais trop 4 répondre! J’avoue 4 Votre Majesté que je 
ne savais comment contenir mon indignation. , . . ‘ Votre droit public n’est rien 
pour moi; je ne sais ce que c’est.’ ‘Quel cas croyez-vous que je fasse de tous vos 
parchemins et de tous vos traités? . , . Ilya pour moi une chose qui est au-dessus 
de tout, c'est ma parole. Je I’ai donnée, et je la tiendrai; j’ai promis la Saxe au 
Roi de Prusse au moment ot nous nous sommes rejoints,. . . Le Roi de Saxe est 
un traitre.’—‘ Sire, la qualification de traitre ne peut jamais étre donnée & un Roi ; 
et,il importe qu'elle ne puisse jamais lui étre donnée.’ . . . Aprés un moment de 
silence: ‘Le Roi de Prusse,’ me dit-il, ‘sera Roi de Prusse et de Saxe, comme 
je serai Empereur de Russie et Roi de Pologne, Les complaisances que la France 
aura pour moi sur ces deux points seront la mesure de celle que j’aurai moi-méme 
pour elle sur tout ce qui peut l’intéresser.’ * 


If the Czar had been as shrewd as he was determined, he would 
have known that there was no use in talking to Talleyrand like that. 

The matter was decided as history knows, and as might have been 
expected when Talleyrand strove on one side and such a blusterer on 
the other. 

But the fate of Saxony is less interesting to Englishmen of to-day 
than the fact that on the 4th of January, 1815, a treaty of alliance 
was signed between England, Austria,and France. The astonishing 
dexterity which could evolve such a result from the chaos of un- 
popularity in which France was plunged only a few months before 
must pass unnoticed in face of the interest of the alliance. The 
determining causes of it were the arrogance of Russia and the 
greed of Prussia, the former at last reaching such a point that 
Castlereagh declared that the Russian pretensions amounted to 
laying down the law to Europe, and that England would submit to 
from no one. He it was who drafted the treaty. ‘ La rédaction 
aurait pu étre plus soignée; mais avec des gens d’un caractére faible, 
il fallait se presser de finir: nous l’avons signée cette nuit.’ The 
courier left the French Embassy for Paris the same night and re- 
turned to Vienna with the ratification on the 19th, everything 
having been conducted with the profoundest secrecy. The Austrian 
Foreign Office did not even send a courier, for fear of arousing sus- 
picion. The treaty provided that England should furnish 150,000 
men, and France the same number, that being about one-half of 
her disposable forces. Holland, Bavaria, and Hanover were also 
included in the alliance. It was a great_triumph. ‘Si les projets 
que je trouvais formés en arrivant ici eussent été exécutés, la 
France aurait pu se trouver pendant un demi-siécle isolée en 
Europe, sans y avoir un seul bon rapport. Tous mes efforts ten- 
daient 4 prévenir un tel malheur; mais mes meilleures espérances 
n’allaient point jusqu’a me flatter d’y réussir complétement.’* 


* Talleyrand to Louis XVIII., October 25, 1814. * Tbid., January 4, 1815. 
5 Ibid., January 4, 1815, 
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The alliance with Prussia and Russia—a grandiose scheme afterwards 
much favoured by M. Thiers, and on the point of consummation in 
1830—found no favour with Talleyrand. He did not like Russia, and 
foresaw, even in 1814, the result of a strong Prussia. 

These are a few—a very few—of the incidents which passed in 
Vienna in 1814-15. Side by side with political events, the social 
life of Vienna during the winter months is vividly sketched in 
Talleyrand’s letters. There was Wellington, slow of speech in 
public, and indulging doubtless in many a ‘don’t care a twopenny 
damn’ when away from the decorous publicity of audience hall or 
council chamber—very wroth withal when they made him pay 
for the crops he had injured in hunting, and amazed that he 
might not ride anywhere after a fox as in England. There was 
Castlereagh, magnificently handsome, but not very clear-headed, and 
talking overmuch about his ‘character’—a phrase which never 
failed to rouse Talleyrand to huge merriment. There was Harden- 
berg, the Prussian representative, deaf, and very grasping, with his 
rude ‘Qu’est-ce que le droit public fait dans nos délibérations ?’” 
* Il faut que vous y étes,’ replied Talleyrand. 

Most conspicuous of all, perhaps, was the Czar Alexander, in great 
ill-humour at not being given the order of the Saint Esprit, to which 


he thought that he had at least as good a claim as the Prince 
Regent. And then a crowd of lesser notables, among them the 
wily Capodistrias, and that tireless intriguer, Pozzo di Borgo. But 
see Talleyrand’s own words :— 


La Cour de Vienne continue 4 exercer enyers ses nobles hétes une hospitalité 
qui, dans l'état de ses finances, lui doit étre fort & charge; on ne voit partout 
quEmpereurs, Rois, Impératrices, Reines, Princes héréditaires, Princes régnants,. 
ete. La Cour défraye tout le monde: on estime la dépense de chaque jour & deux cent 
vingt mille florins en papier [22,000/.] La Royauté perd certainement & ces. 
réunions quelque chose de Ja grandeur qui lui est propre: trouver trois ou quatre 

tois et davantage de Princes 4 des bals, 4 des thés chez de simples particuliers de 
Vienne, me parait bien inconvenable.* 


All this magnificent pageant defiles before us in M. Pallain’s pages, 
until in March 1815 a ‘disagreeable incident’’ came to pass: 
Napoleon escaped from Elba. 

Altogether M. Pallain has published ninety-nine letters from the 
king to Talleyrand and Talleyrand to the king, a most useful pre- 
face by M. Pallain himself, and an indispensable ‘ Index biographique 
et géographique.’ It is, perhaps, superfluous to say anything about 
the literary attractions of the letters ; but to find the supplementary 
facts set. out in a manner so interesting as M. Pallain’s is rare— 
rarer perhaps in England thas in France. 


WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 


* Talleyrand to Louis XVIII., November 6, I814. 7 Ibid., March 6, 1815. 














THE AWAKENING OF PERSIA. 


THE visit to this country of H.I.M. the Shah has naturally drawn 
much attention to Persia and things Persian. 

The Shah, in his reported interview with M. de Blowitz, seems 
to have indicated his appreciation of the fact that it was not mere 
idle curiosity which secured him so much attention in England, but 
that there was a very practical notion abroad that the appearance of 
the Persian monarch in our midst was a sign of some opportunity 
by which Englishmen should -profit. It is gratifying to note that 
His Majesty not only understood that practical results were ex- 
pected to follow from his visit to England, but that the considerable 
pleasure which his reception evidently afforded him was in no 
way diminished by his comprehension of this fact. A hearty and 
hospitable welcome to a most distinguished guest was undoubtedly 
accompanied by hopes that material benefits would be secured, to 
the advantage of both hosts and guest, from a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with one another, and my endeavour in this article will 
be to give some information regarding the conditions and circum- 
stances which seem likely to affect the realisation of these hopes. 

The development of British trade with Persia is the one object of 
English aspirations in connection with that country, and the possi- 
bilities of such development would appear to depend mainly on the 
following conditions: the natural resources of Persia, the means of 
communication for working those resources, the business aptitude of 
the people, the nature of the Government, and the disposition and 
capacity of the Shah. 

As regards the natural resources of Persia the most widely 
different views are expressed, even by serious persons who have 
visited the country. I have heard extravagant expressions of opinion 
concerning its great natural riches, both agricultural and mineral, 
and I have also heard Persia described as a desert table-land, sur- 
rounded by barren mountains. Such divergences of opinion are due 
partly to the varying temperaments of individual travellers, and 
partly to the fact that men are liable to generalise too freely from 
what they have themselves seen. This is always dangerous, and it 
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is particularly so in a country like Persia, where the semi-tropical 
rice-swamps of Massanderan lie within three or four days’ march of 
the great central sandy desert, and where, between these two varie- 
ties of character, a fine range of lofty mountains displays on its 
northern slopes a most luxurious vegetation and most magnificent 
timber, whilst its southern face is barren and bare. 

In different parts of Persia are to be found nearly every variety 
of soil in large tracts, and the agricultural products are equally 
varied, and most valuable. The general features of the country are 
a high central table-land, averaging some 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and surrounded by chains of mountains. The mountain 
ranges are narrow, but very rugged and lofty in the north; in the 
south they are less elevated, but wider and equally rugged ; and in the 
east and west gentler slopes offer plenty of good pasture and arable 
land. The only river of any importance is the Karun, with its 
affluents, and there are a few smaller rivers flowing into the Caspian. 
This want of good rivers is a great drawback, as implying the absence 
of the first and cheapest means of communication, and also a dearth 
of water in a climate where fertility depends on the supply of mois- 
ture. The want of waterways will always be a loss to Persia, but so 
far as cultivation is concerned, the absence of large rivers is not so 
serious a matter as it would appear, for not only are there many 
small rivers and streams whose waters are entirely absorbed in irri- 
gation, but, necessity being the mother of invention, the Persians 
have discovered how to turn to account the innumerable underground 
sources which are always to be found in hills and mountains. 

The low-lying provinces north of the mountains on the borders of 
the Caspian receive an immense amount of moisture fron: the rains pro- 
duced by the evaporation from the Caspian, caught and condensed by 
the lofty chain which rises parallel to its southern shores at a distance 
of thirty to forty miles. In these provinces, Massanderan and Ghilan, 
the finest rice is grown in great quantities, cotton is also largely cul- 
tivated, fair tobacco is grown, fruit, including figs and apricots, is 
abundant, excellent jute is produced in small, and might be produced 
in large quantities, silk growing, once most important, has only been 
checked by remediable disease, and the lower slopes of the mountains 
offer an almost inexhaustible supply of fine timber, including many 
highly valuable species. When excellent pasturage for cattle is added 
to the above sources of wealth it is evident that there are few more 
naturally productive districts in the world than the Caspian provinces 
of Persia. 

The country between the northern mountains and the desert pro- 
duces an abundance of barley, cotton, and other valuable crops, and 
to the east, the valleys and hill-sides of Khorassan, are the feeding- 
grounds for the vast flocks of sheep which furnish the famous Kho- 
rassan wools, and also for camels whose value as beasts of burden 
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Englishmen have learned in their eastern campaigns, and whose 
wool is in continually increasing demand at Bradford and other 
centres for the manufacture of special high-class mixed woollen 
goods. 

Azerbeijan, the highland province bordering the Russian Caucasus 
and Asia Minor, is throughout undulating and mountainous; the 
valleys are well-watered and fertile, the pasturage is very extensive, 
and although the specially valuable crops grown in the warmer climate 
of other parts of the country are missing, there is little to be desired 
in general agricultural fertility. As we go eastward from Azerbeijan 
towards Ispahan we find the rich provinces of Hamadan and Kerman- 
shah, which, if salubrity of climate and consequent superior physique 
of the inhabitants are taken into consideration, are perhaps the most 
important in Persia. In the large fertile districts, lying between 
the central desert and the southern mountains, of which Ispahan is a 
centre, tobacco, cotton, and poppies for opium, are the more important 
crops, and the produce of both opium, tobacco, and gum is steadily 
increasing as the demand for exportation rapidly develops. In the 
southern mountains there are many fertile valleys and districts, and 
the valley of the Karun is capable of producing sufficient grain for 
exportation to render profitable the opening of the navigation of that 
river even without other considerations. 

Timber is wanting in most parts of Persia, and water for irri- 
gation, necessary in nearly every part of the country, is often only 
obtained artificially, at the expense of great labour and perseverance. 
These are distinct drawbacks, but the foregoing sketch of the agri- 
cultural condition of the country is sufficient to show that Persia, as 
a whole, is well favoured by nature in its capacity for producing not 
only all the agricultural produce necessary for home consumption, 
but also a large and valuable surplus, for exportation. 

As regards the mineral wealth of Persia, I hesitate to offer an 
opinion. Iron, coal, silver, copper, and petroleum are certainly to 
be found in different districts; but the value of mines depends so 
absolutely on the possibility of cheap transport, and on the richness 
and quality of the ores, that a mere statement that minerals exist is 
of no value as a basis for legitimate commercial speculation. I have 
heard different opinions expressed as to the value of Persian minerals, 
but though several geologists have travelled about the country and 
made interesting reports, I do not think that the close technical study 
of special localities necessary for business calculations has yet been 
made. I can only say briefly that fair coal is found sufficiently near 
Tehran to be now used there as fuel; that I have heard of excellent 
coal in the south near the Persian Gulf which, if at all accessible, 
should be most valuable for supplying steam shipping; that I be- 
lieve there is rich iron ore on the southern side of the mountains 
near the Caspian, with cheap water carriage to the Volga basin, and 
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that I have been assured, on good authority, of the value of the 
petroleum in the west near the Turkish frontier. 

Whatever may be the natural agricultural or mineral resources of 
Persia, the first thing required for their developement, and therefore 
also to increase the buying power of the country and promote general 
trade, is a proper system of communications affording safe and cheap 
transport for all commodities, At present, the only means of carriage 
is by pack animals, camels, mules, donkeys and horses being employed 
according to the nature of the country to be traversed and the class 
of goods to be carried. The ordinary loads are, for a camel, about 
400 ibs., 200 to 250 lbs. for a mule or pony, and about 130 lbs. for 
a donkey. The cheapness or scarcity of forage naturally affects prices, 
and both prices and the weight of loads carried depend much on the 
nature of the country and the season of the year. The drivers, 
known as ‘charvodars,’ with the aid of servants, generally attend 
their own animals. They are a hardy class of men who enjoy a 
special reputation for honesty, a very necessary and highly valued 
quality in their business. In summer these ‘ charvodars’ feed their 
animals by allowing them to graze for many hours daily by the road. 
This habit, their liability to be impressed for public service by local 
governors, and other circumstances, including the necessity of waiting 
for sickly animals, produce great uncertainty as to the time required 
fer any particular journey, and this uncertainty coupled with the 
natural slowness of such a system of transport are serious difficulties. 
in the way of trade development. 

To effect an improvement, the first general idea is to open up 
the country by the construction of roads and railways. I can hardly 
expect my ideas on this subject to meet with ready acceptance, but, 
in my opinion, there is no great necessity for immediately making 
railways, or even for undertaking many expensive roads. Owing 
to practical difficulties, financial and political, the construction of 
railways will, I think, be postponed, and even where roads might 
prove of immediate advantage, it is difficult to see where the money 
is to come from to make them. The Persian Government will 
be very slow to lay out the money required, and a road-making 
company could do nothing without a concession which the Govern- 
ment would be averse to giving, as the idea of foreigners collecting 
tolls, or, as they would be considered, taxes, from Persian subjects, 
would be considered objectionable. Further, even if a concession were 
granted, it would be difficult to collect sufficient tolls to pay interest 
on capital. Where the country was not too difficult, carriers, to 
whom time is no object, would certainly make a détowr of many miles 
to avoid a toll-station, and where the country is so difficult that a 
road would necessarily be followed, the expense of making it would 
be great, and the traffic, until developed by time, would be so small 
as to make it difficult to secure a profitable revenue. 
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The granting of concessions for railways is complicated by political 
questions, and though the position of a foreigner selling railway 
tickets would be less objectionable in Persian eyes than that of a 
road toll-collector, and carriers would find it impossible to avoid pay- 
ing the full rate for all advantage taken of the railway, there also 
remains the great doubt as to whether for many years the traffic 
would yield a sufficient revenue. I am far from thinking that no 
immediate attempts should be made to facilitate transport in Persia. 
I am sure nothing is more important than to make every reasonable 
effort in this direction. The opening of the Karun navigation and 
the construction of the road from Askhabad to Meshed are both 
important steps, the one for facilitating communication with the 
Persian Gulf, and the other for giving Russian trade with Persia the 
fullest advantage of the Trans-Caspian railway. Other roads are 
talked of in the special interests of Russia, and one or two undoubtedly 
might be made at once in the interests of the numerous nationalities 
whose commerce with Persia takes the route by the Persian Gulf. 
But it is not alone in the making of roads and railways that an 
improvement of means of transport can be sought. The present system 
by pack animals requires organisation and capital to bring it to any- 
thing like the efficiency which it might easily attain. I think 
carrying companies might be formed to work with advantage and 
profit on all the chief existing routes in Persia, and the Persian 
Government might do much by freeing the ‘charvodars’ from the 
liability to have their animals seized for public service by petty local 
authorities. A well-organised carrying company, having arranged a 
certain number of depédts on the road under proper control, and 
starting with well fed and kept animals and a reserve at the depdts 
to replace such as fell sick by the way, could guarantee certainty of 
date and increased speed for delivery. This appears to me the first 
practical and useful step, and this, by assisting traffic, would so 
develop it that it would not be long before the financial difficulties 
in the way of road-making would disappear, whilst at once, and 
without any concession or privilege, a carrying company would find 
its profit in expending a few pounds of dynamite at some rocky moun- 
tain corners, and probably also in constructing a few light bridges. 
Before quitting this subject I may, perhaps, quote from my own 
published ‘ Report on Trade in North Persia.’ ! 
‘ There are five greater arteries for trade in Persia: 
‘1, From Tabriz and Resht through Kasvin, eastwards and south- 
east. 
‘2. From the Caspian through Shahrud into Khorassan. 
‘3. From Bagdad northwards to the provinces of Hamadan and 
Kermanshab, and on to Tehran. 
! Foreign Office, 1889. Miscellaneous Series, No. 119: Reports on Subjects of 
General and Commercial Interest. Persia, 
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‘4, From Bushire northwards to Ispahan. 

‘5. From Bender Abbas northwards to Khorassan. 

‘ The routes from Resht through Kasvin, and from the Caspian 
through Shahrud, are the main channels for Russian commerce, as 
those from the Persian Gulf and Bagdad are the main channels for 
British and Indian trade. 

‘Tabriz is the point of junction of three routes: the one from 
Trebizond, by which alone European goods can be profitably delivered 
into north-west Persia; and two from Tiflis and Astara on the Caspian, 
by which, and especially by the latter, Russian goods are delivered 
into the same provinces. 

‘ As regards advantages of transport, Kashan appears to be the 
present meeting-ground of British and Russian goods coming respec- 
tively from the Persian Gulf and the Caspian. The English have a 
slight advantage in cost of carriage to Ispahan, and Russian goods 
have a considerable advantage to Tehran. 

‘The Russian routes from Askhabad through Meshed into Kho- 
rassan, and from Meshed-i-Sar vid Amol and Demavend to Tehran, 
are at present of minor importance. The English route from Bagdad 
is the only one which is at present fairly practicable for wheeled 
vehicles, and by which merchandise in heavy pieces can now be com- 
paratively easily delivered from the Persian Gulf. 

‘In addition to the above-named routes, a very profitable channel 
for forwarding English and Indian goods into Khorassan would be by 
the Indian frontier railway, and from Kala Abdullah Khan through 
Herat. This route is, however, unfortunately, at present, completely 
blocked to any through trade by the exorbitant exactions of the 
Afghan local authorities at Herat and other places. 

‘Most of the Persian roads are susceptible of considerable im- 
provement at small cost, and it is to be hoped that something may 
soon be done at least to ameliorate and render less dangerous the 
ordinary pack-routes. As regards larger schemes for facilitating 
communications, the most important for English interests would be 
the making of a railroad from Bagdad to Tehran, the making of a 
rail or even ordinary road from Shuster to Burujird, so that British 
trade might derive full advantage from the opening of the Karun 
River, and finally, the removal of artificial obstructions to through 
traffic by the Afghan route. 

‘ Provided that navigation on the Tigris were freed from obstruc- 
tive restrictions, the most profitable undertaking in itself would pro- 
bably be the railway from Bagdad to Hamadanand Tehran. The line 
of country is comparatively free from serious engineering obstacles, it 
passes through important provinces, it is a well-established and much- 
frequented trade route, and in addition it is the well-worn path of thou- 
sands and thousands of pilgrims who pass along even from Afghanistan 
and Central Asia to visit the holy shrines at Mecca and Kerbelai.’ 
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So much for the possibilities offered by the soil, climate, and 
physical geography of Persia for the increase of trade and the general 
development of wealth and prosperity. But history shows us that in 
spite of the possession of natural advantages, a country may for 
centuries remain in a backward condition, as compared with its neigh- 
bours, if its inhabitants are wanting in those qualities of industry, 
energy, method, and independence which make a nation prosperous 
at home and respected abroad. To follow out our subject we must 
therefore now turn to the consideration of the qualities of the Persian 
nation, and the resulting government under which they live. 

I have been much surprised to hear even well-educated English- 
men, in recent discussions on Persia, speak of the Persian nation as 
if it were completely wanting in civilisation, and were ages behind 
Europe in manners, customs, and ideas. Such a false impression of 
the characteristics and social condition of our good friends, the 
neighbours of our Indian Empire, is, I think, due to ignorance and 
I fear also to insular prejudice. Persia has not progressed as Europe 
has done, but Persian civilisation and Persian art had reached a high 
degree of development when England was covered with tangled 
forests and its inhabitants were half-clothed savages, whose highest 
skill was shown in the slaughter of wild animals with the rudest of 
weapons. Persian civilisation has not retrograded, though Persian 
art is certainly stifled by the introduction of cheap but inartistic 
articles from the commercial West. In Persia a polite etiquette is 
as strictly observed as in any country in the world, and though, in 
some trifles, the manners of a Persian gentleman may appear strange 
and even amusing when observed in the West, it is safe to say that 
nothing which a Persian gentleman would be likely to do when 
mixing in Western society would, in any way, shock the delicate 
feelings of that society. In this respect it is fortunate that the 
recent journeyings of the Shah and his suite were sufficiently ex- 
tended to give a practical and widespread contradiction to the 
numerous absurd stories which had been current concerning the dis- 
agreeable peculiarities of Persian manners and customs. 

As regards habits of personal cleanliness on which Englishmen 
so greatly pride themselves, it may astonish many of my readers to 
learn that the Persians, with considerable reason, consider themselves 
far superior to any Westerns in this respect. I will only mention, 
as an instance, that the Persian considers that to remain sitting in 
a small bath and to commence and complete ablutions in the same 
water is far from a cleanly habit, and it is one which is never 
practised in the heated baths which the native frequents with such 
pleasure in Persia, and which he greatly misses when travelling in 
the West. 

The agricultural class and the lower orders generally in Persia 
are wonderfully industrious and patient. Mention has already been 
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made of the Jabours bestowed on irrigation in tapping underground 
water-sources. These irrigation works constructed by the peasants 
without any other appliances than rude shovels and baskets for 
removing the earth, are one of the striking features of the country. 
From every village, lying, as nearly all do, near the foot of a hill or 
mountain, long lines of small mounds of earth, at intervals of some 
thirty yards, are to be seen radiating away to the high ground. 
These lines of earth-heaps, often a mile and sometimes five or six 
miles long, mark the underground tunnels which, coming to the 
surface in the fields round a village, penetrate to a great depth in 
the hill-side where the underground water-source is found. They 
are sometimes constructed fruitlessly, water not being found, but 
generally the small stream of beautiful, cool, clear water, which issues 
from them, is the handsome reward of the immense labour which 
has been expended on their construction. They are just large 
enough for a man to work inside in a cramped position, and the earth- 
heaps denote the air-holes where the excavated earth has been drawn 
up in baskets by a rude windlass. But it is not only in irrigating 
and tilling the fields that such patient laoour is shown. The 
manufacture of carpets and shawls by hand is an industry which 
specially calls for steady patient toiling; and again the production 
of finished copper, brass, and iron work is very remarkable, when it is 
remembered that few of the ordinary tools used in Europe have been 
introduced into Persia, and that such hammers, saws, and files as are 
to be found are of the rudest and most inferior description. There 
are streets of metal-workers in the bazar of Ispahan, and their 
methods for producing really highly finished ancient armour and match- 
locks are most curious to observe, and are a wonderful testimony 
to the ingenuity, handiness, and industry of the workmen. I should 
say that there is no intention of fraud on the part of the metal- 
workers of Ispahan. They sell their armour and matchlocks as new, 
they become ‘antique’ in the hands of the dealers at Constantinople 
and Tiflis, to satisfy the demands of European tourists. 

In the matter of general education, it must be at once admitted 
that Persia is far behindhand as regards any widespread diffusion 
of anything appreaching a higher education, but, on the other hand, 
it is probable that as large a percentage of the male population can 
now read in the difficult Arabic character of the East as, fifty years 
ago, were in the West masters of the much simpler Latin alphabet. 
Good schools for rudimentary education are urgently required, and, 
did they exist, there would be no lack of pupils with ability to profit 
by them. The Persian generally is quick, intelligent, and has 
great powers of perception, imitation, and imagination; he is 
industrious where he recognises the value of work, but he does not 
work under the influence of the restless energy which often produces 
a craving for active occupation among the inhabitants of northern 
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countries. Among the Shah’s suite during his recent visit to 
England were many gentlemen of education and intelligence. One 
gentleman had been a student at Balliol College, and another had 
finished his studies at the French ‘ Ecole Polytechnique’ and had 
been the first mathematical scholar of his year. The Shah’s first 
minister, the Amin-es-Sultan, who owes his high position to his 
exceptional talents, has not had the advantage of a European 
education, but I consider him one of the most capable men I ever 
met, possessing intelligence of a high order, coupled with sound 
judgment and great earnestness of character. He is still quite a 
young man, and has that valuable gift of being able, the moment 
he has finished serious work, to turn all his energy of disposition 
to the thorough enjoyment of the most trifling amusements. His 
interest and pleasure in studying some of the complicated processes 
in our cotton mills and other industrial establishments were very 
remarkable, and the only hindrance to his enjoyment was the con- 
tinual pressure for time to thoroughly see or do anything. 

Such are the good qualities and characteristics of the Persians ; 
but, like other nations, they have also their faults. Circumstances 
during the last few centuries have not been favourable to the develop- 
ment amongst them of a strong and self-reliant character, and conse- 
quent weakness of character and purpose appears to me to be a marked 
national defect. Persia’s neighbours—Afghans, Turcomans, Russians, 
and Kurds—have seldom left her long in tranquillity, and have con- 
tinually profited by her internal dissensions. It was only as the 
sequel of long struggles, disastrous to the country, between different 
claimants to the throne, that the present Kajar dynasty succeeded 
in firmly establishing its authority; and during all those years of 
turmoil Persia was subject to the invasions of foreign enemies, who 
ravaged her provinces and persecuted and dispirited her people. 
Such circumstances not only stop the progress of a country, but they 
throw it back, crushing all spirit of enterprise, and disheartening the 
patriot, who, finding his country’s cause apparently hopeless, begins 
to consider, in preference, his personal welfare. There is too much 
self-seeking in Persia ; and the spirit of intrigue, which is so strong 
a feature at Eastern courts, frequently manifests itself in a manner 
most disastrous to the interests of the country. There is a not un- 
natural feeling of suspicion with regard to foreigners in the minds 
of the Persians, for so far there certainly has been little profit from 
acquaintance with them; and this prejudice against Europeans is, 
of course, increased—particularly among the lower orders—by the 
marked religious differences between Mahomedan and Christian. 
Time alone can modify such feelings, and time and political tran- 
quillity must be trusted to restore a national spirit of self-reliance, 
and to foster the individual spirit of enterprise and ambition which 
is the mainspring of commercial activity and success, Time will. 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 154. 3 U 
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also doubtless give opportunities for introducing such reforms in the 
system of government as will be consonant with that spirit of pro- 
gress which is now showing itself. Measures of reform are urgently 
required, but inconsiderate haste would certainly fail in its object, 
for Persians would never submit to sudden and enforced changes in 
their ancient institutions and customs in the same patient manner 
in which the Russians accepted the reforms of Peter the Great. 

Considering the difficulties of communication, and the wide extent 
of the country, the universal respect for the authority of the Shah 
is a remarkable feature in Persia. This is the more remarkable be- 
cause His Majesty is noted for his humanity, and the execution of 
criminals for offences against the State is practically unknown, though 
the punishment of death is always held in reserve, and, in the early 
part of the present reign, was considered necessary in a few exceptional 
cases, Travelling in Persia, except in some very wild mountainous 
districts, is safer than in Asia Minor and as safe as in large districts 
of the Caucasus. Security of life and property in travelling is, of 
course, one of the first necessities for the encouragement of trade, but 
of equal importance is the security of property from uncertain official 
exactions, and the certainty of being able to force a fraudulent 
debtor to pay his just debts. In these two latter respects there is 
much room for improvement in Persia. Improvement will, no 
doubt, be made, and the Shah has recently by special proclamation 
notified his will that private rights of property should be fully 
respected ; but the general system of government is crude, and solid 
improvements are difficult to introduce. At present there is no 
definite system of taxation by which the people, as individuals, are 
taxed for the necessities of the State; money, however, must be 
found, and consequently the incidence of irregular taxation which 
takes the form of forced contributions from both provinces and indi- 
viduals is often severely felt, and that feeling of security in the 
enjoyment of property which is the great stimulus to activity in 
acquiring it, is unfortunately still absent. 

The difficulty in collecting just debts is frequently complained of 
by foreign merchants trading in Persia, and yet these often profit by 
assistance from the representatives of their governments. Native 
traders are in a still worse position, and it is difficult to find an 
immediate remedy in a country where there are neither courts nor 
codes of law to correspond with our European institutions, and where 
there is a religious prejudice against the taking of an oath except in 
the most serious cases. To meet these difficulties for Europeans, 
mixed tribunals have been suggested, but these have not proved an 
unmixed benefit elsewhere. The Russian Commercial Courts with 
their lay assessors give very fair satisfaction to litigants who come 
before them, and something of that sort might be tried if satisfactory 
presidents with the necessary legal training could be found, and if 
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arrangements were made to secure the prompt execution of decrees. 
It is not likely that any thoroughly satisfactory provision for the 
adjudication of mercantile disputes will be made for some time to 
come, but to secure some good working arrangement is a matter of 
grave importance, and with the good-will of the Persian Govern- 
ment, it will, no doubt, be arrived at. 

In all these considerations as to future progress and developement, 
the personal character and disposition of the Shah, the impersona- 
tion of government in Persia, are important factors. The Shah is 
not a young man, he is some sixty years old; but he has always led a 
temperate and healthy life, delighting in outdoor exercise, a great 
hunter and a good shot, and he consequently to-day enjoys excel- 
lent health, and is active alike in mind and body. His humanity 
has already been mentioned in connection with the cessation of 
arbitrary executions, and his natural kindness of heart is constantly 
manifested, and was notably so on several occasions during his visit 
to England, and particularly in his expressions of regret at the death 
of a poor woman who was killed in the crush on his arrival at Brad- 
ford, and in his anxiety to make some suitable provision for her 
bereaved family. Notwithstanding a certain severity of countenance 
and manner, the Shah is of a very cheerful disposition, and is quick to 
note any amusing incident and laughs heartily thereat. He is very 
reserved and distant in his intercourse with officials, either his own 
or foreigners, but such incidents as his shaking hands indiscriminately 
with the crowd who suddenly surrounded his carriage when his special 
train unexpectedly stopped in Rugby station, sufficiently prove his 
bonhomie and good nature. No doubt he is somewhat suspicious, but 
he has seldom known a disinterested friend, and he is a good judge 
of character, a shrewd observer of men andthings. His remarks and 
questions during his inspection of our industrial establishments were 
thoroughly practical, and showed a just appreciation of what were 
the important points for his observation. When, after some trouble- 
some interpreting, he was made to understand that the operation 
about to be performed by a highly scientific testing machine was the 
breaking of a steel bolt, he turned on his heel with the observation 
that it was unnecessary to break it; but in the same establishment 
he was eager in his questions as to the quantities of arms and dif- 
ferent military appliances produced, what were the prices, and to 
whom were the manufactures delivered. These were practical 
points, but the mathematical testing of the breaking strain of a steel 
bolt was clearly purely technical, and of no practical interest to a 
Persian monarch. 

The Shah’s visit to Europe, and the untiring energy he displayed 
in visiting everything which he was advised would prove interesting, 
are 3ufficient proofs of his genuine desire to see his country advance 
in material prosperity. But he has a difficult task, for he is rightly 
3uU2 
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determined to maintain his independence and not to allow his go- 
vernment to fall under the tutelage of any foreign power; and he 
has, at the same time, to avoid the appearance of showing more favour 
to any one nation than is extended to others, and also to bear in 
mind the prejudices of his people. It is a most difficult position, 
and only a man of tact, prudence, and firmness could avoid serious 
mistakes; but the Shah possesses the necessary qualities, and he is 
ably and loyally aided by his first minister, whose impartiality and 
patriotism have, however, often been the cause of unjust enmity 
towards him. If the Shah’s life, as may well be hoped, be spared 
sufficiently long, and if the country be undisturbed by foreign 
aggression, the next ten years will surely see great and solid progress 
in Persia; but no sudden revolution is possible, or would lead to 
good results. The Shah himself gave a very happy indication of his 
appreciation of the position. When replying to a civic address, he 
observed that roads and communications were greatly needed in 
Persia, but that the communications which he admired so much in 
England were not established before trade had obtained a great 
development ; in Persia trade was still in its infancy, but it must 
grow, and the communications should grow with it. Steady growth, 
and no hasty revolution or speculation—this is what is required, and 
this is what Englishmen must assist equally in their own interests 
and in that of the nation to which, in the person of its monarch, 
they have recently made such strong professions of friendship. 

As there are signs of an awakening to progress in Persia, so 
equally there are signs of an awakening of foreign interest in the 
affairs of that country. The energy of Prince Dolgorouky, the Russian 
Minister at Tehran, is continually employed in urging advance and 
progress in the north as likely to be beneficial both to Russia and 
Persia. The opening of the Karun should give an impetus to trade 
from the south, and the proposed establishment of an Imperial 
Persian Bank should provide capital to assist industrial and mercantile 
enterprise in all parts of the country. Opportunities exist for those 
who know how to profit by them, but undoubtedly, from causes 
pointed out in this article, there will be difficulties to contend with. 
Perseverance, patience, and tact must be shown, and indeed all 
those qualities which enabled Englishmen to establish their trade 
elsewhere in the East, in the face of greater obstacles than any which 
will confront them in Persia. The tendency to rely for business 
success too much on government help must be checked. Individual 
enterprise and determination have always won the day for English- 
men of the old school, whilst concessions and government protection 
are the only ideas which occur to the mind of the modern bourse 
speculator. I would not appear to despise, on all occasions, the value 
of a concession, nor to infer that a business man may never legiti- 
mately seek the protection of his government in his business diffi- 
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culties, but I am anxious to strongly express my opinion that there 
is good employment for industry and capital in Persia without con- 
cessions; and that, under present circumstances, there are many 
difficulties in the way of either obtaining or working any new con- 
cessions. I would not recommend anyone to start with the expecta- 
tion of rapidly developing a large business, but I would recommend 
careful preliminary investigation and subsequent perseverance. 

As an example of unnecessary discouragement in business, I 
may mention the case of a foreigner who arrived in Tehran to sell 
sewing machines, and who, I was informed, after twelve months’ 
residence left the country, utterly disgusted at his failure to dispose 
of his machines. This was not long ago, and yet there are now 
hundreds of sewing machines at work in the large towns, and doubt- 
less their use is rapidly spreading throughout the country. The 
sewing-machine man probably left a few months too soon; it is 
difficult to introduce anything new in a backward country, but 
perseverance is sure to bring its own reward. 

Among enterprises which appear to me likely to succeed in 
Persia, I would suggest a combined agency for English cutlery, hard- 
ware, and fire-arms. All these articles of English manufacture are 
highly prized in Persia, but I know of no warehouse where such 
goods are kept in stock. A shop for carriage-building, light iron 
work and repairs would, I think, find full and remunerative employ- 
ment in Tehran. Spades, axes, files, and saws of good make and 
material are almost impossible to obtain ; good English cloth and 
high-class fancy textiles are hardly to be found at all in the bazaars, 
and glass-ware, domestic and fancy, is almost entirely supplied from 
Bohemia by the Trebizond route. The markets are well supplied 
with cotton goods, and the enterprise of an English firm has already 
developed an important business in the manufacture of carpets. 

I think I have said enough to show that there is room for the 
merchant who proceeds with caution. I am also confident that 
many profitable industries might be started, though on a small scale 
at first ; and I would instance, as possible openings, the collection and 
proper packing of dried fruits, the cleaning and pressing of cotton, 
the washing, sorting, and packing of wool, the revival of the silk 
industry and manufactures, and the erection of oil and flour mills. 

In conclusion I will only repeat the old English proverb, ‘ Strike 
whilst the iron is hot.’ I think the iron is now hot in Persia, and I 
hope to see my countrymen striking with precision, caution, and 


perseverance. 
E. F. G. Law. 








THE NINETEENTH CHNTURY. 


MR. GIFFEN’S ATTACK ON BIMETALLISTS. 


UnpeRr the innocent and modest title of ‘A Problem in Money,’! 
Mr. Giffen has in reality discussed the most fundamental questions 
in the theory of money and prices. He has not only challenged posi- 
tions of the bimetallists (e.g. the fixed ratio) which, since the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Royal Commission, most people had begun to 
suppose might be taken for granted, but he has attacked the theory 
of the relation of money and prices which is generally accepted in 
economic text-books, and which has become familiar to the general 
public in recent years through the arguments of Mr. Goschen and 
others who are not bimetallists, in explanation of the fall in prices 
or the appreciation of gold. Not content with this extended assault, 
Mr. Giffen has substituted a new theory of money which, if it survives 
its birth, will probably be known as the ‘ merchandise’ theory. This 
theory should, perhaps, be rather described as prehistoric than new, 
but at any rate it is essentially different from the theory which has 
been generally accepted by economists since the time of Ricardo. 

It is to be regretted that not only in substance, but also 
in style and manner, Mr. Giffen should have thought fit to re- 
turn to the old-fashioned mode of treating bimetallists. There is 
nothing to be gained, even in vigour, by calling a theory ‘rotten’ 
which is held, for example, by Professor H. Sidgwick, the author of 
the most recent standard work on political economy, by Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, ‘the philosophic doubter,’ by Sir David Barbour, Finance 
Minister for India and author of an excellent book on bimetallism, 
and by others whose business it has been for many years to teach the 
principles of economics; and Mr. Giffen might have had a little 
more regard for his opponents than to accuse them of holding a 
‘palpable delusion—very far from creditable to its originators and 
adherents.’ It will strike most people, too, as rather odd that, in an 
essay on a current controversy, Mr. Giffen makes no allusion to the 
Report of the Royal Commission, which on all sides was acknow- 
ledged to give, at the least, an admirable statement of the principles 
and theories advanced, and the most accessible and reliable information 


' See Nineteenth Century, November, 1889. 
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on matters of fact. The only advantage in Mr. Giffen’s style of 
treating opponents with the silence of contempt, or the abuse of a 
professional politician, is that there is obviously no need for them, 
out of respect to his feelings and reputation, to soften down his con- 
tradictions and to gently insinuate a slight disagreement with his 
conclusions. With such a sturdy opponent one can, at least, speak 
bluntly without fear of offence. 

It is, however, with Mr. Giffen’s arguments only that I propose 
to deal, as I quite agree with him that no question can be settled by 
authority—living or dead. 

The first and avowedly principal object of the essay is to destroy 
the quantitative theory of money, which is ‘ at the root of the bi- 
metallic theory, so far as bimetallism is based on any consistent and 
substantial theory.’ 

To begin with, Mr. Giffen states the theory in a form in which 
it never was held, and is not now held, by anyone, bimetallist or 
monometallist. 

‘It is said or assumed,’ he writes, ‘that every portion of the 
precious metals not wanted for any other purpose becomes “ money ;” 
that the ratio of exchange with other articles rises or falls as there 
is less or more “ money,” the fall or the rise being proportionate to 
the change in the quantity of “money,” and that this money use is 
alas'o much the preponderant use that nothing else is material in 
settling the ratio of the exchange between the precious metals and 
other commodities.’ That is to say, according to Mr. Giffen, the 
quantity theory only takes into account the quantity of metallic 
money, and assumes that general prices—for that is the meaning of 
the ratio of exchange with commodities—rise and fall simply in 
proportion to this quantity. But,as a matter of fact, every advocate 
of the quantity theory of money—and that is practically every 
economist of repute since Ricardo—has pointed out many other 
conditions which must be considered besides the mere quantity of 
metallic money. Amongst these, the most important are the 
rapidity of circulation, the volume of trade, the influence of barter, 
the use of the metals for other purposes besides coinage, the cost 
of production of the precious metals, their great durability and 
the effects of credit or representative money. I have elsewhere? 
examined these influences at length, and have also discussed the 
effects of other more obscure causes of variation, such as improve- 
ments in production of other commodities, over-production, &c. 
There may be differences in the number of qualifications and the 
degree of importance assigned to them by different writers, but 
assuredly the quantity theory in the bare form given to it by Mr. 
Giffen has been supported by no one. 

The most puzzling thing, however, in the whole paper is the next 
2 Money and Monetary Problems, pp. 60-120 and 332-375. 
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position in which Mr. Giffen states in a preliminary manner his own 
view of the relation between money and prices. For here he flatly 
contradicts the opinions which he himself had expressed on this very 
quantity theory over and over again for years, and even so lately as 
last autumn. There is, of course, no reason why a writer on currency 
should not change his opinion just as Mill changed his opinion on the 
wages question, although it is both usual and convenient to make, as 
Mill did, a frank acknowledgment. But Mr. Giffen is content with 
saying that he still admits there is‘a’ relation between the quantity 
of money and prices. Surely the indefinite article in inverted com- 
mas never implied so much, and never was a complete change of 
view indicated with such an appearance of consistency. The whole 
sentence must be quoted for comparison. Mr. Giffen now maintains 
that ‘there is“ a” relation between the quantity of money and prices, 
but it is rather one in which prices assist in determining the quantity 
of the precious metals to be used as money, and not one in which 
prices are themselves determined by that quantity.’ The change in 
his opinion may be indicated by a simple illustration. It is as if he 
had formerly maintained that Henry the Seventh was the father of 
Henry the Eighth, and now held that there was indeed ‘a’ relation 
between them, but that it was one in which Henry the Eighth was 
rather the father than the son of Henry the Seventh. 

One example, though hundreds might be given, of this remarkable 
change of attitude must suffice. In his work on ‘ Stock Exchange 
Securities’ (ch. ii.) Mr. Giffen discussed ipso nomine ‘ the connection 
between prices and the quantity of money.’ One sentence may be 
quoted : ‘ An addition to the circulation raises all prices, a deduction 
from it lowers them.’ This sentence is not a merely incidental 
remark, but fairly represents the whole argument of the book. The 
relative prices of securities and commodities are worked out entirely 
on the basis of the accepted quantity theory of money, and the same 
theory is constantly appealed to in all Mr. Giffen’s previous financial 
essays. Butin this last paper he suddenly turns round and says: ‘ It 
is the range of prices as part of a general economic condition which 
helps to determine the quantity of money in use, and not the quantity 
in use which determines the prices.’ 

Mr. Giffen’s consistency is, however, a matter of no importance 
except to himself and those who trust to his authority and not to his 
reasoning for their opinions. But if his present general position is 
sound, there is an end of bimetallism, and not only of bimetallism, 
but of the greater part of the received theory of money from Adam 
Smith to Mr. Goschen. The new position, then, deserves examina- 
tion, on the ground that it will at any rate serve to test the strength 
of some important economic principles. 

Those who are familiar with financial history will recall the 


* Cf. Bagehot’s Lombard Street, ch. vii. 
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opinions which were held by the Directors of the Bank of England 
during the restriction of cash payments, and which, as Bagehot says, 
‘have become almost classical by their nonsense.’ The Directors 
acted on the principle that the state of prices and trade generally re- 
quired a certain amount of currency, and they imagined that so long 
as they issued notes only at 5 per cent., and only in the discount of 
good bills, those notes could not be depreciated. They thought, like 
Mr. Giffen at present, that the quantity of money, so far as prices 
were concerned, was an effect and not a cause; but, as everyone 
knows, their notes became depreciated, and prices rose in response to 
the increase in issues. The justice of the comparison may be seen 
from the following statement by Mr. Giffen: ‘The paper (and this is 
true of inconvertible as well as convertible paper) is very nearly a 
fixed quantity per head in such, countries, or rather a quantity vary- 
ing between fixed points according to the seasons, and it hardly seems 
to vary with prices within very wide limits indeed.’ 

When the Bank Directors found that there was a premium on 
gold, they maintained that gold had appreciated, that its price as 
‘merchandise’ had risen; they could not believe that their notes 
were depreciated owing to excess when they had only supplied the 
legitimate demands of commerce. The fallacy of this reasoning was 
exposed by Ricardo in his essay on the ‘ High Price of Bullion,’ and 
again in his ‘Reply to Mr. Bosanquet,’ and its reappearance in all 
its original simplicity at this time of day is exceedingly curious and 
instructive. 

Mr. Giffen may of course reply that he is referring only to notes 
of ‘ small denominations,’ and that inconvertible notes are only men- 
tioned to illustrate the use of metallic money. But it is precisely 
with such small notes that the theory of depreciation, depending 
wholly on the quantity theory, is worked out ; the notes first of all dis- 
place the coinage and then, being issued in excess, become depreciated. 

We may now examine Mr. Giffen’s ‘ merchandise ’ theory of money, 
which is advanced as a substitute for the old quantity theory. The 
object aimed at isto show that ‘the precious metalsall through, whether 
used for monetary purposes or not, are merchandise, and the ratio 
at which they exchange with other articles is determined in pre- 
cisely the same way as the ratio between any other commodities, as 
the ratio, for instance, between copper and wheat, or beef and shoes.’ 
The method of procedure is to advance from the simple case of gold 
and silver used for purely industrial purposes in the arts, through less 
and less obvious cases—hoards, ‘ token’ money, standard money, and 
reserves—until by an induction by simple enumeration we arrive at 
the paradoxical conclusion that the precious metals are ‘ all through’ 
merchandise. 

The first case does not demand much attention, and is only of 
interest as illustrating Mr. Giffen’s powers of perverting the opinions 
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of his opponents and converting his own. He alleges that bimetallists 
have not allowed for the enormous use of the precious metals in the 
arts. On the contrary, however, the growing demand for the use of 
the precious metals, especially gold, in the arts has always been one 
of the strongest arguments of those who ascribe the fall in prices 
largely to the diminution of the gold available for money. The 
point has been admirably brought out by Sir David Barbour. But 
the conversion is mofe interesting than the perversion. Mr. Giffen 
is anxious to put his merchandise theory on the best footing, to 
begin with, by making the quantity of regular merchandise as great 
as possible, and he appears to be as bold and ready in changing his 
facts as his opinions. In the Essays on Finance (2nd series, pub- 
lished 1886), he complains that Soetbeer’s estimate of nearly 
10,000,000/. as the industrial demand on the annual production is 
too high, aad forthwith reduces it to 5,000,000/., which is about a 
quarter of the annual production. In the present paper, however, 
we are told, without any reference’ whatever to any authority, that 
about two-thirds of the gold annually produced is taken for the 
arts. But whether it is two-thirds or one-quarter, the amount of the 
new gold used in the arts may no doubt be described as merchandise, 
and no one wili deny that the sum-total of the precious metals used 
as plate, ornaments, &c., must be very great. As will be shown 
presently, however, gold is in many respects a very peculiar form of 
merchandise, even when regarded apart from its monetary uses. 

The next use of the precious metals which Mr. Giffen takes up 
is the case of hoards—whether private as in the East, or public as 
in governmental banks ‘ beyond any strict requirement of monetary 
circulation,’ and in military chests. The way in which these hoards 
are brought under the ‘ merchandise’ theory and excluded from the 
‘quantity’ theory must be described in the words of the writer: 
‘ Whatever the motives may be which determine these hoards, the 
hoards themselves are not money in circulation in any form, and 
the demand to replenish them is not a demand for “ money,” and , 
the supply of these demands is not a supply of “ money,” which can . 
help to make any such relation between the quantity of money and 
prices as the quantitative theory of money, and with it the bimetallic 
theory, assume.’ 

That hoards are not in circulation is a verbal truism, but that 
the demand for hoards and the supply of hoards have no place in 
the quantity theory of money is obviously not true. The locking 
up of large quantities of gold in recent years has always been 
regarded as an important factor in the appreciation of gold on the 
quantity theory. The absorption of metallic money in hoards 
diminishes the quantity in circulation as effectively, for the time 
being, as if it had been destroyed. 

Mr. Giffen next proceeds to ‘money’ in circulation, and states 
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that there is ‘money’ and ‘money,’ and that it is convenient to 
make distinctions. It is doubtless convenient to make distinctions, 
but it is highly inconvenient, to say the least, to give a new and 
arbitrary meaning to such a well-defined term as ‘token’ money. 
The precious metals are employed first (says Mr. Giffen) ‘ for token 
or quasi-token coinage, i.e. for the retail payments of society.’ It is 
true that ‘token’ coins are used for retail payments, but it isa 
gross misuse of language to say that all money used for retail pay- 
ments is ‘token’ money, or even ‘ guasi-token’ money. The vital 
distinction between ‘token’ and ‘standard’ money cannot be slurred 
over with a quasi, however much virtue you put in it. Mr. Giffen 
actually speaks later on of that part of the gold money in a country 
like England which is ‘explicitly token money.’ In the proper 
meaning of the term there is no such thing as ‘ gold token money’ 
in England, though (as everyone knows) Mr. Childers recently tried 
to make some. If the question were one of words only, no more need 
be said ; but, as too often happens, the confusion of language leads 
to a confusion of thought. Taking ‘token’ money in the accepted 
meaning of the term—that is,as money the nominal value of which, 
even after allowing for cost of, coinage, is above the metallic value 
— it follows at once that the quantity issued must be limited, and 
also that the amount of such money as legal tender must also be 
limited. Obviously, then, so far as token money is concerned, it 
is the duty of a government to adapt the issues to the demands 
of trade and the convenience of the people. Properly managed, 
token money ought not (except indirectly as economising the use 
of the precious metals) to act upon prices—and this is pointed 
out in every work on the subject (¢g. Walkers Money). The 
precise connection between the amount of token money and prices 
presents some difficulty. It is possible, for instance, that with 
a lower range of prices people would use less standard money and 
more tokens, a point brought out by Lord Herschell on the 
Commission. Rut any difficulty of this kind Mr. Giffen evades 
by a very short and easy method—namely the dogmatic: ‘ Appar- 
ently, then, for a community of given numbers in a certain state 
of civilisation and economic development, only a definite amount of 
such small money is required, whatever the range of prices may be.’ 
We are then told that ‘the statistics of copper coinage show that it 
is a machine whose size is increased automatically as population in- 
creases—more rapidly perhaps in good times (when prices rise) than 
in bad times when prices fall.’ The ‘ perhaps’ throws a strange light 
on the appeal to statistics which are not quoted. 

But the copper coinage is only introduced by way of preparation 
for the precious metals. Mr. Giffen next takes silver ‘in such a 
country as England,’ where of course it is, properly speaking, ‘ token’ 
money. Here we have the amazing statement that as regards the 
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amount of the silver money in circulation ‘the determining factor is 
a custom and habit of the people which requires so much silver 
money per head.’ This reminds one of the old cure for impecuniosity 
—namely, to make a habit of always keeping sixpence in your pocket. 
Again, it is interesting to compare Mr. Giffen’s views in the Essays 
(published in 1886) with his present position. There he says: ‘ Cash 
is wanted in the complex system as small change, the amount of the 
small change required depending in turn on the rate of wages and 
profits—i.e. on nominal values.’ 

It is really astonishing to find that Mr. Giffen should go about 
painfully to prove that ‘token’ money does not act upon prices, and 
should after all push his case to an absurdity, when he might have 
taken for granted all that the argument requires. If bimetallists 
supposed that ‘ token’ money would act on prices as well as standard 
money, they would not propose the adoption of silver as standard 
money as a remedy for falling prices. Everyone admits that the 
demand for silver to make ‘token’ money is simply a demand for 
silver as merchandise in the first place. 

The truth, however, is that Mr. Giffen has paid the natural 
penalty for a gross perversion of language, and has fallen into a 
hopeless confusion of facts. He tries to show that gold, which is 
standard money, follows the same laws as ‘token’ money, properly 
so called, because it is used in retail transactions, and is thus, accord- 
ing to his peculiar use of the term, ‘token’ money. This attempt 
to regard ‘standard’ money as on the same footing with ‘token’ 
money necessarily leads to the omission of vital differences. In the 
first place ‘token’ money is confined to a particular country and its 
value is arbitrary, but the value of ‘standard’ money depends upon 
world-wide causes. As Ricardo showed once for all, we cannot, as 
regards standard money, take a country in isolation. If, owing to 
abundance of standard money, the level of prices in one country rises 
above the general level, the money will tend to flow abroad, but 
token money could not be exported. Secondly, standard money can 
be coined to an unlimited extent, and is only full standard money 
when this is the case. Thus any amount of gold could at once 
be converted into English ‘pounds sterling.’ Thirdly, standard 
money can be used to purchase anything immediately because it is 
unlimited legal tender. 

As regards ‘ token’ money, in the proper sense of the term, it 
must from its nature depend upon the will of the government of any 
particular country. Sometimes governments have permitted the 
abuses of private tokens, and sometimes they have issued too many 
and sometimes too few token coins. But no one will deny that, when 
properly managed, the quantity of token money—so far as it is 
related to prices—depends upon the prices, and not the converse, 
although the assertion that a fixed quantity is required per head of 
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population is unproved and is also opposed to Mr. Giffen’s former 
opinions. 

The case of standard money is, however, utterly different, although 
it is easy to see the origin of Mr. Giffen’s confusion. He has taken 
one country, when he should have taken all the countries with the 
same standard. He has argued that what is true of one country is 
true in the same sense of all taken together. It is perfectly true to 
say, and indeed it is an essential part of the quantity theory, that, 
given a certain range of prices and certain general economic condi- 
tions in any particular country, this country will only require a 
certain amount of standard coin and will not retain more in circula- 
tion. But it is one thing to say with Adam Smith and Ricardo that 
the precious metals are distributed through the nations proportion- 
ately to their wealth, trade, and requirements, and quite a different 
thing to say with Mr. Giffen that the sum-total of these requirements 
determines the quantity in circulation in the world. The distinction 
has been put in a nutshell by Ricardo :‘ 


If the quantity of gold and silver in the world employed as money were ex- 
ceedingly small or abundantly great it would not in the least affect the proportions 
in which they would be divided among the different nations—the variations in thetr 
quantity would have produced no other effect than to make the commodities for which 
they were exchanged comparatively dear or cheap. .. . If in the progress towards 
wealth one nation advanced more rapidly than others, that nation would require and 
obtain a greater proportion of the money of the world. 


Here we have the accepted quantity theory and the theory of 
national requirements in perfect harmony. The general level of 
prices is first determined by the quantity of money in circulation 
(with the qualifications mentioned before), and the quantity which 
each nation requires depends upon general economic conditions. 

Mr. Giffen does not appear to see the real meaning of this inter- 
national character of standard money, even when he comes to the 
reserves of banks and the bullion required for foreign remittances. 
He simply asserts that the reserves, when not hoards, tend to become 
a fixed quantity, a quantity oscillating between fixed points, here as 
elsewhere contradicting his former opinions with perfect unconcern. 
How he could miss the essential point of the Ricardian quantity 
theory after writing the following sentence, is a mystery: ‘The 
whole reserves and precious metals in course of remittance in the 
civilised world, may be considered a single fund, which varies even 
less as a whole than the particular parts of it in individual coun- 
tries.’ Precisely so; and if the demands on this single fund increase, 
owing to the growth of commerce and population, will nothing 
happen to prices ? 

We are now in a position to consider Mr. Giffen’s main result— 
_ that gold is simply ‘ merchandise,’ and that its use as standard money 
* High Price of Bullion. 
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does not make it differ from other forms of merchandise as regards 
the laws regulating its value. This conclusion was reached by con- 
sidering standard money as ‘ token or quasi-token money’ and by 
practically assuming that the quantities required, whether for circu- 
lation or reserves, are fixed by custom and habit. In fact, Mr. Giffen 
has abandoned the quantity theory to such an extent that he will 
hardly allow that there is even ‘a’ relation at all, or any dependence 
whatever, between money and prices. 

Prices apparently move up and down according to credit waves, 
demand and supply, cost of production, and the like, but even general 
prices do not depend in any sense on the quantity of money. 

But everyone allows—even Mr. Giffen must still allow—that the 
average level of prices determines, or rather is the same thing as, the 
value of gold, and that the only meaning of the value of gold is its 
exchange value in terms of commodities. If, however, this is the 
case, how can its value depend directly, like that of ordinary mer- 
chandise, upon its cost of production? In the generally accepted 
view, which Mr. Giffen now professes to combat, the cost of produc- 
tion operates through the quantity of ‘money ;’ if the cost rises, for 
example, less is produced annually ; but if that method is excluded, 
how can cost operate at all ? 

The difference between the old quantity theory and the ‘ new’ 
merchandise theory may be put in another way still more clearly. 
The usual way of estimating the exchange value of gold is to take 
‘ index numbers ’—in other words, the average prices of a number of 
selected commodities. And although the price of gold reckoned in 
gold money is of course fixed, the exchange value reckoned in com- 
modities varies. Now, can we say that the movements in these 
‘index numbers —the movements, that is to say, in the prices of 
cotton, coffee, copper, &c.—depend upon gold as ‘ merchandise’ ? 
Who, except a goldsmith, looks upon gold as mere merchandise in 
making a bargain? Who can say that all sales are, in effect, the 
barter of particular commodities against gold bullion? Yet barter 
of this elementary kind is the logical outcome of this merchandise 
theory. 

The truth is that standard money is a medium of exchange and 
a measure of values, and can only be considered as merchandise 
when converted into bullion, and even then it is merchandise of a most 
peculiar character owing to the monetary use. What other mer- 
chandise can be disposed of instantly in unlimited quantities at the 
same money price per unit ? 

The second part of Mr. Giffen’s paper is hardly deserving of notice, 
after the unanimous finding of the Royal Commission on the fixed 
ratio. Two glaring mistakes may, however, be pointed out. In the 
first place, when he tries to prove that Sismondi, ina passage quoted, 
is the real founder of the theory of the fixed ratio, he fails to observe 
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that Sismondi referred to one country only, and not to a convention 
of nations ; and, further, that he supposed that the ratio would not be 
permanently fixed, but must be changed from time to time. It is 
surely a most singular perversion of thought and language to ascribe 
the theory of a ratio fixed permanently by a group of nations toa 
writer who makes no mention either of fixity or of international action. 
Mr. Giffen’s second mistake is to suppose that gold and silver are 
required for such different monetary uses that they would not be 
interchangeable if bimetallism were adopted. Yet in the same 
passage he maintains, according to the orthodox view of Gresham’s 
Law, that the metal which is over-valued by the legal ratio will drive 
the other out of circulation. But this really means that the two 
metals are, as money, so readily interchangeable that the slightest 
difference will serve for displacement of dne by the other. The very 
foundation of Gresham’s Law is that the kind of money-material— 
the mere substance—is a matter of utter indifference. 

In conclusion, Mr. Giffen attempts to crush his opponents by the 
weight of authority : 

Not only are there no exponents of the bimetallic theory to set against the 
exponents of the monometallic theory, which has a greater array of economic 
authority on its side than almost any other conclusion which can be named, but 


there is no consistent exposition of principles and facts anywhere which can be 
appealed to at all by the bimetallic rank and file. 


It is important to observe that the opinions paraded by Mr. Giffen 
are at the best only applicable to the isolated action of various 
countries, and have no bearing whatever on international bimetallism, 
which alone holds the field. 

The audacity of the appeal to authority by a writer who has set 
himself to disprove the theory of money which forty years ago Mill 
described as the best-established proposition in political economy, 
which Ricardo eighty years ago professed to derive from the most 
approved writers on the subject, and which the most recent standard 
work ® on currency describes as generally accepted with or without 
qualification by the whole body of economists—is only equalled by 
the audacity of the charge of inconsistency by a writer who has 
deliberately contradicted every opinion on money and prices which 
he had hitherto maintained. Mr. Giffen’s present opinions are many 
centuries older than the writers whom he professes to honour by irre- 
levant quotation ; they are, in fact, the opinions of those prehistoric 
traders who had not invented ‘ money,’ and who made all their ex- 
changes by barter of ‘ merchandise’ against ‘ merchandise.’ 


J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. 


5 Professor Walker's Money. 
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THE IRISH MALADY, AND 
ITS PHYSICIANS. 


M. DE PourceauGnac tells the physicians who beset him at the point 
of the lancet and other surgical instruments, that he eats well and 
drinks still better, that he sleeps soundly, especially after a hearty 
supper, and that, as to the nature of his dreams, why they are of the 
nature of dreams. All these things, he is assured, are very bad signs, 
and he must surrender himself to his doctors to be cured, in accord- 
ance with the decree which has been made out. When his nearest 
friend interferes in his behalf, he is told that, if he does not mind 
what he is about, he shall be cured too. M. de Pourceaugnac’s 
malady, the doctors say, is their property; it has been given to 
them; they reckon it among their assets. At any rate, they must 
have a patient, and if M. de Pourceaugnac is taken from them, they 
will lay hold of Oronte. 

The relation of M. de Pourceaugnac and his doctors has some 
analogy with that which exists between Ireland and the State phy- 
sicians who insist on curing her of her increasing tranquillity and 
prosperity. Great Britain plays the part of Oronte. If she resists the 
cure of Ireland, she shall be cured herself—cured of her Established 
Churches, of the House of Lords, and of much else. Ireland, it must 
be admitted, is not yet altogether of M. de Pourceaugnac’s state of 
mind, though she makes a constantly closer and closer approach to 
his healthy state of body. Still, like M.de Pourceaugnac, she suffers 
less from her maladies than from her doctors. There is, to an 
increasing extent, the corpus sanum ; but it is not yet inhabited by 
the mens sana. Ireland is hypochondriacal—a malade imaginaire— 
and believes her doctors more implicitly than she ought todo. They 
are indeed her principal malady. She needs to be cured of them. 
To ascertain the real state of the patient, is the condition of his 
successful treatment. A true diagnostic is the condition of a sound 
therapeutic, and before proceeding to consider the legislation which 
is proposed, it may be worth while to ascertain what is the real Ireland 
with which we have to deal. There are as many false Irelands as 
there are political parties and projects. There is in particular the 
Ireland of the sentimentalist, which has been misgoverned by 
England during seven centuries, and which is still oppressed and 
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misruled by her. A Polish proverb says that every country has as 
many Jews as it deserves. Whatever be true of particular moments 
and crises of history, it may be said that, over a long term of 
centuries, every country has had on the whole as good a government 
as it deserved or was capable of. The charge is as much a reproach 
to Ireland as to England. To be incapable either of effectual resist- 
ance or of adaptation to conditions which cannot be got rid of, is to 
be convicted of ungovernableness. 

But the accusation is not true. The relations of England and 
Ireland during the seven centuries of their connection have been 
marked by many deplorable incidents. That is to say, they have 
not been an exception to the rule of history. What is true of them 
is true of all European countries during the same period, and if 
politicians should glean their records for crimes and disasters, an 
abundant crop might be gathered in. If the accusation were true, 
the remedies proposed would be ridiculous. Ireland’s cure after seven 
hundred years’ misery by a dose of Home Rule would resemble the 
cure, once familiar to the readers of advertisements, of Mrs. Maria 
Jolly, after forty years’ indescribable agony, by a box of Holloway’s 
pills. Ireland’s malady from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century 
was the Irish Parliament, and that it is proposed to restore, on the 
principle of similia similibus. 

The late Professor Cliffe Leslie was by no means a philosopher 
and economist of the closet, or of the purely deductive order. He 
was a traveller and observer. He knew most European countries 
well, and Ireland still better, and as an Irishman did not bring 
English ideas to Ireland. In his writings may be found anticipa- 
tions of many of the reforms which have been since accomplished, 
and many of those which are now projected. His testimony on this 
point is therefore worth regarding. 

‘Draw a line,’ he wrote in 1868, ‘between east and west, from Londonderry to 
Cork, and on the eastern side—the one nearest to English markets, to English 
influence, and to English example—it will be found that the main current is one of 
progress, though not without an opposite stream; while on the western side, 
though the main current is one which carries desolation along with it, there are yet 
scattered indications of improvement coming from an English source and wearing 
an English form.’? 

Another eminent Irishman, writing twenty-one years later, from 
intimate personal knowledge of the country, has a passage curiously 
parallel to that just quoted from Mr. Leslie. Mr. T. W. Russell 
also draws a line between east and west, separating thriving from 
distressed Ireland. But he is able to shift it much further west. 
In an article in the October number of this Review ‘a line,’ he says, 
‘drawn from Donegal in the north-west to Kerry in the south-west, 
fifteen miles in from the sea, would practically enclose the whole area 


1 Land Systems of Ireland, England, and the Continent. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 


p. 38. 
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of what are known as the congested districts ’—that is, of hopeless 
poverty and distress. It is something in twenty-one years to have 
shifted this boundary so much nearer to the Atlantic. Before the 
year of famine in 1846 nearly the whole of Ireland was one vast 
congested district. Then’ every rood of land maintained its man 
in rags and hunger; and over eight millions of people, like the 
Aonian hive in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence starved right merrily. 
This state of things was not the result of English misrule. It 
was not directly attributable to the potato, the root of all evil, 
but to the policy which before the Union, beginning indeed 
almost simultaneously with the grant of Irish parliamentary indepen- 
dence, turned up pasture land into arable, tempted by the high 
price of corn; and, after the grant of the franchise to Irish Roman 
Catholics in 1793, divided large farms into miserably small tene- 
ments, in order that the dominant party in the Irish Parliament 
might be able to drive to the poll herds of dependent voters. The 
famine in 1846 was so terrible in itself, and in the memories which 
it has left behind it, that the Irish people with difficulty view it as 
terminating a miserable period of their history, and as beginning a 
new and better era. Like the Israelites on their way to the promised 
land, who looked back with regret to the happy days of their bondage 
and concluded that things were managed better in Egypt, Irish 
writers have constructed a sort of Golden Age in the period before 
the famine. Nevertheless it is true that since that time the 
material progress of the country, taken as a whole, is without con- 
temporary parallel, and has been reiatively greater than that of 
England. It may be well to relate a few of the facts which establish 
this conclusion. They will be found in more detail in Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s instructive essay on Ireland, or Mr. Ward’s Reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

Between 1850 and 1884 the public revenue of Ireland increased 
76 per cent., being at a greater rate than that of Great Britain; the 
deposits in joint-stock banks increased 172 per cent., in savings- 
banks (Post Office and others) the number of depositors increased 
258 per cent. and the aggregate amount of the deposits 222 per 
eent. The numbers of persons dwelling in mud cabins, or in mud- 
built houses, enormously diminished ; those occupying substantial 
farmhouses, and houses of a still better class, more than doubled. In 
1841 only 28 per cent. of the population could read and write ; in 
1881 59 per cent. could do so. Statistics for the period which has 
passed since Sir Rowland Blennerhassett wrote, or to which he refers, 
mark an equally rapid advance. The Education Report, just issued, 
shows that though the percentage of children in attendance in 
schools in Ireland is somewhat less than in England and Scotland, 
yet it is advancing so rapidly that in six or seven years it may be 
expected to reach the English level. Proportionally more children in 
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Ireland remain at school beyond ten years of age than in England 
and Scotland. In the three R’s the percentage of passes is greater 
than in England and Scotland. Between 1882 and 1888, the deposits 
in Irish savings-banks have nearly doubled. If Ireland is suffering 
under cruel coercion, it would seem that coercion suits her and that 
she forms a fourth in the class in which the popular couplet includes 
the spaniel, the woman, and the walnut-tree. But Ireland is not 
coerced. It is only the coercers of Ireland who are coerced, and with 
good effect. In 1886, as the Home Secretary has recently pointed 
out-—that is in the year before the Crimes Act was passed—there were 
1,056 agrarian outrages; in 1888, the year after the passing, the 
number had fallen to 660; from January to September, 1889, the 
number was 414. In 1886 the number of persons: boycotted was 
4,835; in 1889 it is 300. These groups of figures throw light on 
each other. They exhibit influences which are mutually related 
as cause and effect. In proportion as the authority of law is main- 
tained, and the rights of property and the freedom of personal action 
are guarded, the material prosperity of Ireland increases. In one of 
the many memoranda on Irish affairs, which Lord John Russell drew 
up, and which Mr. Spencer Walpole has published in his Life of that 
sometimes undervalued statesman—memoranda which anticipated 
much later legislation, and which possibly anticipate legislation yet 
to come—he gives prominence to the following condition of the 
good government of Ireland: ‘The utmost firmness must be shown 
in maintaining the law everywhere. Nobody in Ireland expects this 
to be done, and nothing but the fact convinces them.’? It is because 
Mr. Balfour has acted on this principle that his administration has 
been successful beyond hope or precedent, not merely in suppressing 
external disorder, but in promoting a sense of security essential to 
industry. One of his most respected colleagues has said of him that 
he has filled the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland with greater 
success than any man who has held it during the present century. 
The list includes Arthur Wellesley, two Sir Robert Peels (but I 
speak of the earlier only),and Edward Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby). 
As the late Mrs. Howitt said when, being received into the Roman 
Catholic Church at over eighty years of age, she read the creed of 
Pope Pius IV.: ‘It is all right, but it seemed to mea little sweeping.’ 
It seems sweeping, but it is all right. 

If the state of Ireland is such as is described, the intention of 
the Government to introduce a further measure of Land Reform 
might seem premature, if not altogether superfluous. But while 
the material condition of Ireland is, on the whole, satisfactory and 
promises to go on improving, its moral condition cannot be viewed 
without alarm. If government always and everywhere rests on 
a basis of force, society rests on a basis of moral convictions which 

2 Walpole’s Life of Lord Russell, vol. i. p. 197. 
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cannot be weakened or denied without shaking it to its basis. 
Doctrines are preached in Ireland, and are acted upon, which, in 
tampering with individual integrity, undermine social order. For 
the commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour,’ the Irish 
reading substitutes ‘Thou shalt boycott thy neighbour.’ What was 
formerly denounced as intimidation having murder for its sanction, 
becomes now the influence ofa strong and peaceful opinion. But 
opinion must take form in action before it can be effective, and the 
new mode is the old. Because A has a right to deal, or not to deal, 
with whom he pleases, it is argued that he, in conjunction with B 
and C, has a right to prevent D from exercising a similar discretion. 
Because men are entitled to combine in order to make a bargain, it 
is argued that they are entitled to combine in order to break a 
bargain. The apostolic precept ‘Owe no man anything’ is converted 
into the counsel, ‘ Pay no man anything, or at any rate pay no 
landlord anything, or no more than is quite convenient to yourself, 
and in harmony with your neighbours’ views as to what he ought to 
have. The monstrous assertion that Irish tenant-farmers, in acting 
on the Plan of Campaign, are only doing what English artisans do is 
being conversely applied, and some English artisans seem to think that 
what Irish tenant-farmers are doing they have a right todo. If the 
Irish landlord may legitimately be deprived of his rent, why may not 
the English landlord be legitimately deprived of his land without com- 
pensation? The difference is only that which separates petty larceny 
from plunder on a large scale. You take a man’s house when you 
take the prop which supports his house. You take a man’s land when 
you take the rent of his land, and you may as well complete the 
process while you are about it. The words folly and robbery suit the 
one operation as well as the other. That geographical morality 
which Burke censured as enabling men to do in India what they 
would shrink from doing in England, is no longer practicable in these 
days of steam and electricity, of instantaneous knowledge and simul- 
taneous judgment. The principles which are palliated, and even 
defended, in Ireland are sure to be applied in England to the dis- 
comfiture of some of their apologists. 

The condition of France during the Revolution exhibits many 
parallels, political and economical, with that of Ireland. One of 
them is very much to the present purpose. The French peasants 
had not the Plan of Campaign in name, but they had it in fact. 

‘ The rents of land,’ Arthur Young wrote, ‘which are as legal under the new 
Government as they were under the old, are no longer paid with the same 
regularity. I have been lately informed (August, 1791), on authority not to be 
doubted, that associations among tenantry to a great amount and extent have been 
formed, even within fifty miles of Paris, for the non-payment of rent, saying in 
direct terms, “ We are strong enough to detain the rent, and you are not strong 


enough to enforce the payment.” In a country where such things are possible, 
property of every kind, it must be allowed, is in a dubious situation. Very evil 
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consequences will result from this: arrears will accumulate too great for landlords 
to lose, or for the peasants to pay, and who will not easily be brought to relish that 
order and legal government which must necessarily secure these arrears to their 
rightful owners.’ 


But for the last words of the sentence (‘ necessarily secure these 
arrears to their rightful owners’) Arthur Young might have been 
writing of Ireland in 1889. In Ireland, however, the landlord is 
compensated for not getting his rent by not getting his arrears— 
though the peasantry would probably feel more respect for that order 
and legal government which should compel them to pay than for the 
disorder and anarchy which leave them free to despoil. Possibly 
Mr. Dillon—who is a man of some reading—picked up his first idea 
of the Plan of Campaign from the pages of Arthur Young. The 
remedy which was found useful in France suggests that which ought 
to be adopted in Ireland, Respect for property has been restored to 
the mind of the French peasant by making the property which he 
is called on to respect his own. The fact that, before the French 
Revolution (which is often supposed to have introduced peasant- 
proprietorship in France), between a third and a fourth of the soil 
was held under that tenure, probably contributed to make the 
position of the rent-paying farmers less tolerable to them. The 
French Revolution has, however, by no means abolished dual owner- 
ship in France. It exists still in the form of métayage, which was 
so odious to Arthur Young, but which his accomplished editress, 
Miss Betham-Edwards, declares to work now in many parts of the 
country with admirable results—-a testimony which an eminent 
authority, M. Baudrillart, in his articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, abundantly confirms. In truth it cannot be said that any 
one system of land tenure is in itself good or bad, that single ownership 
or dual ownership, occupying ownerships, great or small, or tenant 
farming, is either right or wrong. What suits one type of national 
character, or one order of social and economic conditions, does not suit 
another. It is a question of growth, usage, and habit. 

The day was a remarkable one on which Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to abolish, about four years after it had come into complete operation, 
the elaborate system of Irish land legislation which is his greatest work 
of constructive statesmanship, and to do this at a possible cost to 
the British taxpayer of between 120,000,000/. and 130,000,000/. It 
would be wrong to cite the striking spectacle then presented as an 
instance of the little wisdom with which the world is governed, or as 
a proof that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish land legislation was of the Abbé 
Sieyés order—plausible on paper, impossible in practice. It followed 
natural suggestions. The Irish land agitation had always been an 
agitation for tenant-right, and the principle of compensation for 
unexhausted improvements was introduced in the Bill of 1870. 


% Young’s Travels in France. Edited by M. Betham-Edwards, p. 326. 
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That of the three F’s—freedom. of sale, fair. rent, and fixity of tenure 
—was embodied in the second measure of 1881. It was a deduction 
from the principle of joint ownership, which, according to many good 
authorities, has always been the theory of the Irish land system. 
The dual system may work well enough when it is accepted in 
good will and acted upon in good faith. But the men who are now 
Mr. Gladstone’s political allies have done their best to make good- 
will between landlord and tenant impossible, and to tamper with the 
good faith of the occupier. They were resolved that his land legis- 
lation should fail, and they have contributed to its failure. Some 
years ago a striking picture by a Scandinavian artist was exhibited in 
London: it was called ‘A Norwegian Duel.’ Two men, armed with 
knives, were tied fast together by the waist, so that neither could 
escape the other. Their arms and legs were free for the deadly 
strife. That is the sort of union which is established between the 
Irish landlord and tenant, and that is the conflict in which they are 
engaged. Is there nothing for it but to loose them and let them 
go, or to give either the opportunity of loosening himself ? 

It is due to the memory of a great man who is gone, to recollect 
that he pointed the way which subsequent legislation is likely to 
follow. In the Irish Church Act, clauses were introduced at Mr. 
Bright’s suggestion, and admitted, it would seem, rather by way of 
humouring an important member of the Cabinet than with any serious 
purpose, by which facilities were offered to the occupiers of Church 
lands for becoming their owners. Mr. Bright had sagacity in dis- 
cerning the true road to take, but he was without experience of 
administration, he was impatient of details, he was the last man 
in the world to be a parliamentary draftsman, and while he 
had not the skill, his colleagues had not the patience, to put the 
clauses into a workmanlike shape. The same may be said of similar 
provisions which formed outlying portions, so to speak, of the Land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881. To have allowed them ampler scope would 
have been to have defeated the main purpose of those two measures 
which based the Irish land system on the relations of landlord and 
tenant. Mr. Gladstone’s measure of 1870 did little more than give 
compensation to a tenant on eviction for unexhausted improvements. 
It is curious to note that ina pamphlet called England and Ireland, 
published two years before this Bill was introduced, Mr. J. 8. Mill in- 
dicated the insufficiency of a measure so limited, declaring that it 
would be worth little except as an instalment, and that not compen- 
sation on eviction, but security of tenure, was the point to be aimed 
at. Thirteen years after Mr. Mill wrote, the justice of his criticism 
was practically admitted in the Bill of 1881, which, in principle and 
many of its details, embodied the suggestions of his much decried 
pamphlet. The failure of this measure, so far as it has failed, has 
been due in a great degree to the determination of the Irish 
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Nationalist leaders, that no scheme for the settlement of the Irish 
land difficulty should succeed until Home Rule was granted. The 
Repeal crusade of O’Connell, the Young Ireland movement of 
Smith O’Brien, the Fenian conspiracy of Stephens, the Home Rule 
agitation itself, under Mr. Butt and Mr. Shaw, bad broken down 
because these politicians had not the skill or the audacity te 
associate their schemes with agrarian projects. Home Rule, with 
Mr. Parnell, was to help the tenants to the land, and the tenants 
were to help the Home Rule politicians to their Parliament in Dublin. 
In 1886, Mr. Gladstone declared that his Government of Ireland Bill 
and his Land Purchase Bill were indissolubly united. Mr. Parnell 
and his followers were willing to allow the land question to be settled 
if simultaneously they got their own Legislature and Executive. 
They would not renounce the means of keeping Ireland in disturb- 
ance until it became their interest, as its rulers, to pacify it. These 
tactics evidently dictated the resistance which was given in 1888 to 
the extension by an additional grant of five millions of the Ashbourne 
Act of 1885, as well as the opposition to the measures of that session 
for promoting drainage and light railway communication in certain 
parts of Ireland. The Ashbourne Act of 1885, by which, in virtue of 
payments extended over forty-nine years, each annual instalment 
being less than the rent now paid, the tenant becomes the owner of his 
land, proved so successful in promoting peace and good feeling that 
its extension was strongly combated by the friends of Ireland, whe 
cannot bear that that country should be benefited by others than 
themselves, or be content with even more than its share of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

These measures, with the Land Law Amendment Act of 1887, 
constitute the existing law of Ireland. It is felt, however, that they 
touch but the fringe of the matter. Mr. Gladstone’s Bills were, with 
the supplementary legislation of 1887, a tolerably complete settle- 
ment on the principle of dual ownership. A settlement which shall 
sweep it wholly away, and substitute for it that of occupying 
ownership, or—as it is popularly but misleadingly called—peasant 
proprietorship, has many advocates. More moderate reformers desire 
to extend the system brought into operation by the Ashbourne 
Act without making it the sole form of tenure—that is, without 
making the duly compensated extirpation of landlords compulsory all 
over Ireland. 

The great difficulty in the way of this scheme, whether in its 
larger or more modest shape, is, we must plainly say, the de- 
moralisation of a considerable portion of the Irish people. They 
have been taught, and in the Plan of Campaign many of them have 
been coerced or persuaded into acting on, the doctrine that promises 
are not binding, that contracts are voidable at the will of one of the 
parties to them, that an irish landlord has no rights which an Irish 
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tenant is bound to respect ; that honesty, in a word, if not the worst 
policy, is simply a question of policy. How is this shifting Irish 
Proteus to be held fast and bound down? On any system of land- 
purchase following the analogy of the Ashbourne Acts, the British 
taxpayer is surety. Hitherto the annual payments have been made 
with regularity ; but seasons have been good, and the experiment 
hasebeen tried, not with the viler body, but with the more substantial 
and wealthy tenants. As it is enlarged a more doubtful class will 
come in. With bad times difficulties may occur. The doctrine that 
it is the inalienable right of every human being to refuse to pay his 
debts, cannot be confined to cases in which individual land-owners 
are the creditors. It may be applied with even more promptitude 
to the State as temporary landlord or creditor. Every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer knows that debts to the State are conceived by many 
persons as being—to apply a detestable phrase to which high authority 
has given currency—only technically binding, as being in no sense 
debts of honour if the State cannot enforce the contract. The 
history of smuggling is a continued testimony to this fact, to which 
the tardy, and partial, and occasional repentance of refunders of 
eonscience-money bears further witness. Political agitators, taking 
advantage of a period of distress, might bring about a general 
repudiation of rents, a demand for their reduction, and the wiping 
out of arrears—an Irish seissachtheia. The movement must be met 
either by capitulation—which the history of English dealings with 
Ireland makes too probable—or by exemplary evictions, which, if 
they failed, would have to be converted into a general eviction. The 
power of England would be adequate; but the task, though great, 
would be odious, as justice too often is to a nation debauched by a 
maudlin sentimentality. It may be doubted whether English 
popular feeling would support such action by the Government. The 
experiment is a hazardous one to try with a people in whom the 
incentives of Irish agitators, backed by the casuistry of English 
statesmen, has loosened the sense of the most elementary obligation 
—that of keeping your word and paying your debts. A system of 
universal and compulsory sale on the part of the landlords is, there- 
fore, attended not only with t.o much danger to the British taxpayer, 
but with possibilities of social and civil warfare which ought not to 
be encountered with a light heart. 

Another argument against this sweeping expropriation is not 
lightly to be set aside. The United States have been described as 
a country which is all middle class. Ireland is a nation which, save in 
a few large towns, has no middle class. The removal of the landlords 
would deprive it of its upper classes. Ireland would become a nation 
of peasants and small shopkeepers, with a camp-following of doctors, 
lawyers, and priests. Industrially speaking, this would be a great 
calamity. The nobleman’s castle and the squire’s hall might be, 
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and sometimes are, centres of humanising influence, of refined and re- 
fining manners, of the exchange of good offices and mutual charities 
between higher and lower, richer and poorer. But they have another 
function. They are, to a great extent, the nearest and best market 
of the small farmer. The daily wants of the great house create a 
demand for farm produce, for fruit and vegetables and poultry. The 
deserted mansions, with their closed doors and shuttered windows and 
grassgrown court-yards, which Mr. T. W. Russell remarks as stud- 
ding every county in Ireland, account, to a large degree, for this de- 
cline of the small market-towns of Ireland. Arthur Young noted a 
similar phenomenon in pre-revolutionary France, and attributes much 
of its improverishment to this cause. Nothing, he says, but being 
banished from court will induce a French nobleman to live on his 
estate. His hatred of the grand Seigneur, which almost equalled 
his affection for the larger farmer and his distrust of the petite culture, 
was directed to him as a rent-drawing absentee ; and this is the state 
of things which a system of compulsory purchase would establish 
in Ireland during the half-century which would be necessary for 
the completion of the process of turning the occupier into the owner 
oftheland. Arthur Young noted also, as a curious phenomenon, that 
a small town had gathered itself together at the foot of nearly every 
great chateau. As the English squire likes, he says, to have his 
stables near his house, so the French noble insists on having his 
serfs within call. It is more natural to suppose that the little town 
in unsettled times placed itself under the castle walls for the sake of 
protection, and that it remained there for the sake of custom. At 
any rate, a system of universal and compulsory sale of land to the 
tenants for half-a-century would probably transfer to London or 
Paris, Rome, Florence, or Dresden the annual revenues which would 
otherwise be spent in Ireland. 

We hear a good deal of the land reforms of Stein and Harden- 
berg in Prussia, and the names of these statesmen figure in the 
rhetoric of the agrarian agitator much as those of Hampden and 
Sidney and Russell used to do in political declamation. Stein and 
Hardenberg are generally supposed to have effected in combination 
and at one blow a revolution in the land system of Prussia by trans- 
ferring the estates of the great landowners to their peasant culti- 
vators. As a matter of fact Stein and Hardenberg were rivals rather 
than allies, and were animated by more than the ordinary degree of 
distrust and animosity which characterises political antagonism. 
Stein’s reform was only indirectly economic. It was essentially 
political, and consisted in abolishing the distinctions which separated 
the hereditary castes of nobility, burghers, and peasants. Hardenberg 
began the process of properly agrarian reform, but he did little more 
than make a very good beginning. The sixty years’ legislation which 
has followed has been more important than his except in so far as the 
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development of a principle is contained in this principle. The 
nature of that legislation is habitually misunderstood in England. 
It is generally, as I have said, supposed to have transferred the 
property of the landlords to the occupiers, establishing a system of 
small peasant proprietorships. As a matter of fact it did just the 
reverse, transferring to the landlords in full ownership one half or a 
third of the land which had previously been occupied by the peasants. 
The latter paid for the remission of the feudal dues and services, 
often grievously heavy, to which they had hitherto been subjected, 
by the surrender of a large portion of the soil which they had pre- 
viously cultivated. This bargain, if an arrangement imposed by the 
State can so be called, was a good one for both the parties concerned. 
Another source of confusion in the common rhetoric and argument 
on this subject arises from the supposition that the German peasant 
is what we in England understand by that name—a small farmer, a 
sort of labourer-cultivator. The German Bauer was often a very 
large farmer, occupying hundreds of acres. The word expresses, not 
etymologically, but legally, his feudal relations to the over-lord, and 
has nothing to do with the number of his acres. The result of the 
legislation, conveniently but not quite accurately described as that of 
Stein and Hardenberg, was to abolish the system of dual ownership. 
The end aimed at was precisely the opposite of that which during 
the past twenty years has guided British legislation in Ireland. 
What Mr. Gladstone has done there, Stein and Hardenberg, allowing 
for the difference in the previous relations of agricultural classes in 
the two countries, undid in Prussia. The consequence is, that in 
Prussia the land is almost entirely divided in what may be called its 
due proportion between great, middle, and small owners, each culti- 
vating the land—the first by thousands and hundreds of acres, the 
second by hundreds and tens, the third by tens and units. The number 
of tenant-farmers is inconsiderable. The result as described in detail 
in Mr. Harris-Gastrell’s report to the Foreign Office on Prussian land- 
tenure (1869) is, with one exception, good. While the agricultural 
labourers are described as drunken, thievish, and otherwise immoral, 
the classes of small and middle proprietors are said to be thrifty, 
honest, and exemplary in their domestic relations, with little care, 
however, for anything but the farm and the household, without in- 
tellectual cultivation or interests—-with eyes, so to speak, bent on the 
ground, and adhering to old and what ought to be obsolete methods 
of cultivation. On the whole, however, farming is more productive 
on small and middle than on large estates. If the whole duty of 
man is to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before, the 
fact would be an argument against large holdings. But all the in- 
tellectual life of the agricultural community, everything which 
makes a man something more than—Aristotle’s definition of a slave 
——a living tool, comes from the example and influence of nobles and 
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squires who cultivate their own land. The peasant and. yeoman- 
farmer of Prussia is as much bound to the soil.as when he was tied 
to it by feudal bonds. The great owner-cultivator who can visit 
foreign countries and compare the implements and practices which 
he finds there with those in use at home, is a sort of missionary of 
good farming to his neighbours when he comes back. An improve- 
ment is never essayed upon a small or middle-sized holding till it 
has been tried upon a large estate and found to answer well. The 
great farming noble or squire is experimenter-general for the benefit 
of the community in which he lives, and his smaller neighbours 
profit alike by his failures and his successes. His loss is their gain. 
Arthur Young tried three thousand experiments on his Suffolk 
farm, without much immediate benefit to the farm, and at almost 
ruinous loss to himself. On land which, in Essex, he had failed to 
make pay, a British agriculturist, presumably of the ordinary 
eighteenth-century type, made a fair profit. Still, Arthur Young 
did more service to agriculture in England than a whole legion of 
thriving British farmers. So the less profitable cultivation of great 
holdings in Prussia may be more useful to agriculture than the more 
profitable cultivation of small ones. The kindlier relations which 
have been established between the higher, middle, and lower classes 
in agricultural Prussia, since the strifes and jealousies arising out 
of the feudal system have been abolished, have done something to 
soften the manners, refine the tastes, and enlarge the ideas of their 
humbler neighbours. 

There is no country in which the influences of wealth, knowledge, 
and an acquaintance with the world beyond the seas, need so urgently 
to be retained, or to be restored or created, as in Ireland. The im- 
position, by sweeping legislation over the whole country, of a mono- 
tonous system of small peasant proprietors would stereotype a low 
type of agricultural and of social organisation. Whether it would be 
economically profitable is a question. M. de Laveleye, whose wide 
and minute observations and philosophic habit of mind entitle such 
a statement coming from him to more confidence than large genera- 
lisations on the subject of race often deserve, says: ‘ Nowhere, to 
my knowledge, does the Celt show himself a cultivator of the first 
order (cultivateur Wélite). It is to the German, the Fleming, 
the Englishman, that agriculture is indebted for its greatest improve- 
ments.’ He goes on to express a grave misgiving whether, even 
should the Irishman become the absolute owner of his farm, he 
would learn, and comply with, the conditions of successful cultivation. 
‘To extinguish the influence of instincts or tendencies, whether in- 
herent in the race or the historical product of centuries, would it 
suffice to introduce an agrarian constitution similar to that of Flanders 
or, better still, of Switzerland ?’? M. de Laveleye professes his inability 
* Cobden Club Essays on Systems of Land Tenure, p. 238. 
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to answer this question, and is obviously more inclined to a negative 
than to an affirmative reply. It is noticeable that the land-hunger 
of the Irish peasant quits him when he quits Ireland, that he haunts 
the great cities of America and Australia, and in the United States 
leaves it to the native American, the Englishman, German, and 
Norwegian to take advantage of Homestead Acts, and to push for- 
ward with the clearing-axe and the plough. This phenomenon 
suggests that, notwithstanding the fact that agriculture has been 
for centuries almost the sole industry of Ireland, she has no natural 
prompting to it. It would be a very grave mistake to establish 
a nation of peasant proprietors in Ireland, leaving them to learn 
agriculture from their own imperfect practices and reciprocal bad 
examples. They in a special degree need the spectacle of sounder 
methods than those habitualto them. The English garrison can- 
not be better employed than in converting its swords into plough- 
shares. 

Lord Salisbury’s reference at the Guildhall, on the 9th of 
November, made it probable, and Mr. Balfour’s subsequently pub- 
lished statement in his letter to Mr. Macartney, makes it certain 
that the Government do not intend to introduce any large system 
of agrarian legislation in Ireland, whether on the basis of universal 
or compulsory purchase, or on any other. The example of France, 
to which reference has been made already, shows that the dual 
system of ownership works well where there is good faith and good 
will ; and without these no system will work well. 

When a small portion of the Irish people has unlearned the 
lessons of dishonesty with which it has been sedulously indoctrinated, 
and when a larger portion of it acquires courage to resist the illegal 
coercion which forces it into courses it abhors, the system established 
by Mr. Gladstone’s legislation may become a useful element in the 
agricultural economy of the country. But it is very undesirable that 
it should be the sole element, that the nation should be tied to the 
dual system everywhere and always. A variety of systems, a com- 
petition of experiments, contributes to the success of any of them. 
This was slightly and almost disparagingly admitted in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s several Bills. Larger acknowledgment was given to it in the 
Ashbourne Act, and it is probably in the further extension of that 
measure, renewed in 1888, that the Government will direct its 
efforts. One modification of its provisions seems to us important. 
In addition to giving tenants facilities, under conditions now too 
familiar to need restatement here, to buy out their landlords, why 
should not facilities be given, on similar conditions, to landlords to 
buy out their tenants? It was the reciprocity of expropriation, so to 
speak, which constituted the great merit of what is called Stein and 
Hardenberg’s legislation, and which has brought the agricultural 
economy of Prussia .nto its present satisfactory condition. Sugges- 
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tions to this effect were made by two or three witnesses before the 
Cowper Commission, but no notice was taken of them in the Report. 
A fair blending of large estates, cultivated by their owners, is desirable 
in every part of Ireland. Its introduction on that fringe of the 
western coast known as congested Ireland is yet more expedient. A 
great portion of the so-called farmers are simply labourers with a 
house and a plot of land, whose wages as harvestmen in England and 
Scotland formerly enabled them to live up to their own idea of com- 
fort and decency. The introduction of machinery has, however, cut 
off this main source of income, and if the land which they occupy 
were their own they could not make a living out of it. The O’Conor 
Don told the Cowper Commissioners that he held a thousand acres 
in his own hands, and that when, in satisfaction of arrears, he took 
possession of a small holding until the arrears were paid, when the 
defaulter was restored, he found that the produce exceeded the value 
of the rent that had been asked for it. It may not so far have ex- 
ceeded it as to give a margin adequate to the support of the occupier 
or his family. It is admitted on all hands that the occupiers in the 
congested districts are men in the wrong place—a phenomenon as 
undesirable as the apparition of matter in the wrong place—and 
that, by some process of migration or emigration, they must be 
induced to remove elsewhere, so that holdings may be consolidated. 
Displacement is inevitable. If the landlord was permitted to purchase 
out the tenants on the terms on which tenants can purchase out 
their landlords, the tenants would probably be willing enough to go 
with the money thus put into their pockets. The large-owner 
farms thus created would help to retain in Ireland a class essential 
to it. Moreover, a body of men too much left out of consideration 
—the Irish labourers—would gain by this step. The small farmer is 
notoriously the hardest of masters. He has not, it may be said in 
his excuse, the margin of resources out of which he can be liberal 
or even just. He cannot ordinarily afford to give up any corner of 
his scanty holding for an allotment. A great landlord-farmer, so 
to call him, labours under no such disabilities as these. He has land 
for allotments, he has wealth for liberality, he has various everyday 
means of kindliness. 

With any further steps which may be made towards the settle- 
ment of the Irish land question, a readjustment of the local self- 
government of Ireland, if «aly to furnish the apparatus for carrying 
out its details, is expedient, if it be not absolutely necessary. The 
defect of the Ashbourne Act is that it throws—in the limited extent 
to which it operates, now involving 5,000,000/. already spent, and 
another 5,000,000/. placed in 1888 at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment—the burthen of default directly on the British taxpayer, who 
ought, at most, to be a collateral and remote security. If any further 
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extension is given to this Act, it will be desirable to relieve him from 
this immediate liability, and if possible from any real liability at all. 
The Birmingham scheme, of which Mr. Chamberlain is the author or 
sponsor, with its machinery of a land bank, county boards, land 
debentures with interest-coupons valid in payment of local taxes, had 
thisaim. Mr. Chamberlain’s object is to make each locality suffer in 
the pocket by any default on the part of a tenant, and thus to create a 
public opinion favourable to the payment of the instalments due. It is 
a point for consideration how far a remote though clear interest would 
overcome the impulse to dishonesty, and to the condonation of dis- 
honesty, which the practice and preaching of recent years have made 
familiar to the minds of Irishmen. Until this doctrine is un- 
learned, and the practices which it shelters are renounced, no re- 
organisation of Irish institutions will be of avail. You cannot 
organise dishonesty into honesty. The experiment may be tried, 
but it will show an incapacity of being taught by experience to 
expect immediate and universal success. An appreciable diminu- 
tion of difficulties is as much as the most sanguine reformer can look 
for. 

As to larger organic reforms, it is natural to pause—it will be prudent 
to pause—in order to see how far and how long the demand for them 
will survive the settlement of the land question and the institution of 
county government as in England ; or, on the other hand, how far the 
use made of the powers of local government justifies their extension. 
As to Home Rule, in the sense which that word has borne since 1886, 
it is clear that a semi-detached Ireland—an Ireland no longer held 
in a union of incorporation with the rest of the United Kingdom— 
must inevitably become a completely detached Ireland. The cord or 
chain which should hold her in merely external connection or de- 
pendence could not long bear the strain put upon it, whether the 
separation of Ireland was proclaimed in principle by the absence of 
its representatives from Westminster, or whether the separatist 
movement was aided by their presence there and their open obstruc- 
tions or secret intrigue. The limitations imposed on the Irish 
Parliament could not be maintained, any more than those which 
were abolished in 1782. The new legislature and executive would 
complain (and with truth) that work had been given them to do and 
the means of doing it withheld—that they had been sent forward on 
their task with their hands tied. No scheme which puts Ireland in 
a different relation to the United Kingdom as a whole from that 
sustained by England and Scotland, is compatible with its permanent 
retention under the Queen’s sovereignty, except as Hanover and 
_ Great Britain were accidentally ruled up till 1837 by the same line 

‘of kings. The common foreign policy which Austria and Hungary 
find it difficult enough to preserve would be absolutely impossible 
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to England and an independent, or semi-dependent, Ireland. The 
momentary renunciation by Ireland of interest in foreign affairs 
could not, by any possibility, be maintained. She would always be 
on one side of every question, drawn by the impulses of race and 
religion, and England on the other. If England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are to remain in identical relations to each other and to the 
United Kingdom, this can be done only in one or other of two ways. 
Either the Parliamentary union must be maintained as it now is, 
or a federal, or quasi-federal, union must be substituted for it. That 
much more can be said on behalf of a federal union than is usually 
allowed I am the last person to deny, for I myself have, in some pre- 
vious numbers of this Review, endeavoured to say it. If the course 
of events and the general feeling of the United Kingdom naturally 
led to this solution, I do not believe it would be found unworkable. 
The United Kingdom is not a unitarian monarchy in the strict 
sense in which that term is applicable to France and Italy. The 
whole system of administration and law in Scotland is as different 
from that of England as that of England is from that of France or 
Germany. The legal nomenclature of the two countries is mutually 
unintelligible. Though the common lawof England is valid in Ireland 
the statute law of the two countries varies widely. Each country has 
its separate judiciary, its separate bar, its separate executive adminis- 
tration. Statutes in France or Italy are not passed with the stipu- 
lation that they shall not apply to that portion of France once called 
Brittany, or to that portion of Italy formerly known as the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, or shall apply exclusively to them, as Acts are 
passed in the Imperial Parliament specially exempting England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as the case may be, from their operations or 
subjecting them as exclusively to it. So stronga Unionist as Mr. 
Courtney has urged that the maintenance or disestablishment of the 
Church of England in Wales is a question within the exclusive moral 
competence of the Welsh people and their representatives. If so, it 
may be asked, Why should they not be allowed to settle it in Wales ? 
Why must they come to Westminster to convert English, Scotch, 
and Irish members to their views, before they can get their own way 
on a point on which, according to this argument, they have a right to 
have it? But, however this may be, the events of the past four 
years have shown that Federal Home Rule is not the Home Rule 
which Ireland demands or which Mr. Gladstone proposes, or is likely 
to be brought to propose; there is no sign that Scotland, in spite of 
a little passing flutter of agitation, still less England—which after all 
must have something to say in the matter—would consent to thechange. 
Whatever movement may be made in this direction will probably be 
by an extension of the work of county councils in the three countries ; 
possibly by a delegation from them of representatives to consider their 
common affairs. The extension of local self-government will indeed 
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leave few subjects intermediate between it and imperial legislation. 
Still less room would there be for those provincial councils in Ireland 
which Mr. Chamberlain has proposed. Mr. Chamberlain was antici- 
pated in this suggestion by Lord Russell, who in his old age and 
retirement occupied himself in propounding and solving political 
riddles, playing at still being a statesman, as old Joe Willet, after 
his retirement from the Maypole, played at still being a landlord. 
Lord Russell went further than Mr. Chamberlain. Besides giving 
four provincial councils to Ireland, he proposed to give two to 
Scotland—one for the highlands, one for the lowlands. 

To speak now of Ireland only, the first objection to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s project is, that it pays regard to names and neglects realities. 
Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught are merely geographical 
expressions. The Ulster of which politicians speak is only a part of 
the province so named, large portions of which, in race, religion, and 
character, resemble the other provinces. Certain counties of Ulster 
are fragments of Munster and Connaught, as Ulster itself is sometimes 
said to be a detached and transmarine fragment of Scotland. In 
preserving Ireland to the United Kingdom, Mr. Chamberlain would 
dismember it within its own borders, dividing it into four Irelands 
with different local laws and usages, and each, too probably, quarrel- 
some with and jealous of the others. An objection not less impor- 
tant is, that the multiplication of councils and of offices more or less 
lucrative, would call into existence a tribe of trading politicians such 
as those who, as Mr. Russell Lowell proclaims, infest the townships 
and States of the American republic. The drains of corruption from 
each State pour into the grand sewer which empties itself at 
Washington. This is a danger which everywhere threatens partially 
to counterbalance the many advantages derived from municipal and 
county self-government. The part played by the Irish in New York 
and other American cities is a warning against affording the Irish 
at home unnecessary opportunities and temptations of a similar cha- 
racter. A scheme better in one respect, and in one respect only, 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s is that which Lord Normanby, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, suggested in a letter written to Lord John 
Russell now more than fifty years ago. He proposed that the Irish 
members should meet in Dublin two months before the opening of 
the parliamentary session, and should introduce and pass through 
such measures as might be agreeable to them ; that those measures 
should then be introduced to the House of Commons and should 
either be accepted or rejected on a single division—in the former 
case, going up, it may be assumed, to the House of Lords for accept- 
ance or rejection there. This arrangement would, in his view, have 
disembarrassed the Imperial Parliament from part of the work which 
even then was felt to be beyond its powers of performance ; it would 
have granted the Repeal party all that was reasonable in their demands, 
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and it would have left the Imperial Parliament, in the last resort, 
supreme. 

Possibly in 1848, when all classes and sections of the Irish people 
were in some degree represented in Parliament, the scheme might 
not have been attended with the dangers which would accompany it 
when, under a much wider suffrage, the representation is practically 
now in the hands of a single class, and that class is directed by a 
group of agitators, as in France, under the Revolution, the Assembly 
was the creature and slave of the Jacobin clubs, this group being con- 
trolled by a single leader. Pitt’s doctrine that the government of too 
manyisreally the government of too few—the multitude, which ostensi- 
bly rules, being ruled by its bosses—is for the moment as true in Ire- 
land as, according to Mr. Russell Lowell, it is true of the United States. 
Lord Normanby’s scheme, if it were carried out now, would probably 
occupy Irish members in passing in Dublin measures of revolution and 
spoliation, which the Imperial Parliament would have no option except 
to reject. Its one merit is that it was in their character of members of 
the Imperial Parliament that the Irish members in Dublin were to 
have authority to initiate legislation for Ireland. In the face of 
present controversies and recent disclosures as to the ultimate aims of 
the allied Irish factions at home and in America—aims which it is in- 
evitable to regard as only suspended until a temporary constitutional 
accommodation can be made on the basis of a new revolutionary depar- 
ture—it is essential to maintain this principle. Mr. Parnell many years 
ago suggested a wayin which it could be done. In the Select Com- 
mittee on public business which sat in 1871, he prepared a draft 
report which recommended that measures relating exclusively to 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, having been read in the usual way 
by the House at large a first and second time, should be referred to 
what are now called grand committees, consisting exclusively, as the 
case might be, of English, Irish, and Scotch members, and that 
having been discussed and recast in detail, they should come down 
to the House for the report stage and the third reading. The same 
suggestion was made by Mr. Parnell during his discussion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s procedure resolutions in 1882, the year of Mr. Parnell’s 
release from Kilmainham, from which he cannot be supposed to have 
come with any disposition to compromise his principles. But Mr. 
Gladstone would not then hear of Irish members alone discussing, 
even on a single stage, measures exclusively relating to Ireland; so 
of course with respect to the other divisions of the United Kingdom. 
He objected to the introduction of the Nationalist principle in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

For reasons which I have formerly urged, it might be desirable to 
substitute for an exclusively a predominantly nationalist constitution 
of these committees. There are many English and Scotch members 
who understand Irish affairs as well as the Irish themselves and 
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vice versa, and the presence of representatives of the Government 
would be almost essential. The propriety of legislation on a given 
subject having been admitted by the introduction of a Bill, and its 
principle having been affirmed on its second reading, amendments 
in committees would, of course, be confined to such as were germane 
to the matter and in harmony with its principle. Others would be 
refused by the Chairman, if he had the courage and capacity needed 
in his office. In his default they would be set aside by the Speaker, 
or rejected by the House on the report stage. Iam far from saying 
that an arrangement of this kind would of itself settle the Home 
Rule controversy. That will have to be decided at the next general 
election, with appeal, if need be, to another general election. The 
dispute, if it is not decisively terminated three or four years hence, 
by a repetition, in 1892 or 1893, of the vote of 1886, will probably 
extend over as many years more. What between Federalists and 
Separatists, advocates for Home Rule as in the Isle of Man, Home 
Rule as in Canada, Home Rule asin the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
Home Rule without the Irish members at Westminster, and Home 
Rule with the Irish members at Westminster, an ostensible majority 
in favour of Home Rule in the abstract by no means implies a 
working majority in favour of any particular form of Home Rule. 
The new scheme, whatever it might prove to be, would run great 
dangers in a committee of the House of Commons, and if it escaped 
Scylla there, the Charybdis of the House of Lords would lie in wait 
for it. Ulysses was able to steer through the narrow strait with 
some loss of his crew ; but it taxed all his powers of navigation, and 
even then his troubles were far from being at an end. The proposal 
of national grand committees is, it has been seen, in its origin an 
Irish proposal—Mr. Parnell’s proposal. It could be accepted by all 
parties to the controversy without prejudice to the ulterior issue. It 
would, so to speak, move the previous question, establishing a modus 
vivendi. Temporary accommodations have sometimes converted 
themselves into permanent settlements. If Mr. Parnell’s project 
had been accepted in 1871, or even in 1882, we might not now be 
discussing whether the unmaking of England, which has taken so 
long and cost so much in the making, shall now begin. 


Frank H. Hm. 





NOTES ON 
THE LATEST LAND PROGRAMME. 


Mr. Russe.w’s article entitled ‘A Résumé of the Irish Land 
Problem’ in the October number of this Review has naturally, from 
the nature of the subject as well as from the position of the author, 
attracted a large measure of public attention. 

The article contains a summary of his views on the following 
subjects :— 

1. On the ‘actual position of the Irish tenant.’ 

2. On the chief drawbacks which he at present labours under. 

3. On what, in his opinion, ‘ ought to be finally done in order to 
terminate’ that which he calls ‘the embittered struggle to which 
the whole energies of the Irish people have been so long devoted.’ 

I find in Mr. Russell’s statements and suggestions several points 
and conclusions with which I am unable to agree. In the present 
paper, however, I desire to confine myself to that portion of the 
article in which he sets forth his proposals for further Land Legis- 
lation, and I shall take them in Mr. Russell’s order :— 

1. The Congested Districts. 

2. The Encumbered Estates. 

3. The Remainder of the Country. 

With regard to the congested districts, I entirely agree with 
Mr. Russell’s description of the state of affairs existing there at the 
present time ; and every one will admit that any possible scheme for 
the mitigation of these evils would be of incalculable advantage, 
not only to the particular localities, but to the whole of Ireland. 

But after a careful perusal of the proposals which Mr. Russell 
has made, it seems to me that he has not realised the enormous 
difficulties there would be in dealing with the subject as he suggests, 
nor do I find that he formulates any detailed scheme by which his 
object can be attained. 

His proposals are shortly these :— 

1. That the Government should compulsorily acquire the entire 
district, and vest it in the Land Commission. 

2. That the population should be thinned out by emigration or 
migration. 

3¥2 
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3. That the holdings should be consolidated. 

4, That light railways should be promoted, and the fishing 
industry encouraged. 

First, then, with regard to the acquisition of the congested 
districts. I do not believe compulsion to be necessary, but if the 
Government were to determine to take upon itself the responsibility 
of becoming the landlord of that portion of the country which Mr. 
Russell states cannot be left safely to the working of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, I can make no objection. 

As to his proposals 2 and 3, I cannot see how he intends to give 
effect to them, unless he desires that the Government should obtain 
powers from Parliament to sweep away in these districts every one 
of the Land Acts the advantages of which he has so carefully 
elaborated. 

Mr. Russell can hardly expect that the peasant of the congested 
districts, who now is ready to fight for the sunny side of a ridge, and 
whose tenant-right proportionally fetches a much higher price than 
that realised in the less populous localities, will voluntarily consent 
to abandon his rights under the Acts of 1870 and 1881, and 
surrender his holding to the Land Commission so that he himself 
may be emigrated or migrated at the discretion of that department. 

And again, unless the Act of 1881 is to be abrogated, and the 
rights of free sale taken away, how can consolidation of the existing 
holdings be secured ? 

If the Land Commissioners suggested by Mr. Russell were to be 
endowed with such ample and despotic powers as would enable them 
to deal with each individual case as they should deem fit, then it 
might be possible to settle the congested districts as he proposes, 
though in my opinion before this could be achieved a vast number 
of evictions on ‘ Notice to Quit’ must take place, which would not 
fail to create the utmost indignation both in England and Ireland, 
accompanied by terrible excitement, possibly attended by bloodshed, 
in the localities themselves. 

In this connection one cannot help observing how easy it is to 
propound an abstract theory as a panacea for existing evils, so long 
as you do not go into the practical details of its working ; and one 
searches Mr. Russell’s interesting article in vain for a suggestion as 
to how the principle of emigration, migration, or consolidation is to 
be reconciled with the principle of part-ownership laid down by the 
successive Land Acts of which Mr. Russell himself has been so 
eloquent and energetic an exponent. To the ordinary mind certainly 
the two would seem to be absolutely destructive of one another. 

With regard to Mr. Russell’s fourth suggestion, I quite agree 
that the establishment of light railways, and the encouragement of 
the fishing industry, must do immense good in these districts, 
whether his other suggestions are carried out or not; and if the 
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Government could see its way to the initiation or encouragement of 
any local industries which would render the population of these con- 
gested districts less dependent upon the product of the soil, such a 
project would meet with my warmest approval. 

I now pass to the question of the ‘encumbered estates.’ Mr. 
Russell proposes that these should be sold compulsorily to the tenants ; 
but who is to fix the price, and how is it to be assessed? There is 
no standard in existence in Ireland upon which the fair number of 
years’ purchase can be arrived at. 

The poor law valuation is admittedly unequal, and this must be 
said in a greater degree of judicial rents, which vary enormously 
even upon the same class of land on adjacent holdings. 

Mr. Russell refers to encumbered estates where the interest of 
the landlord is nil, and therefore the owner cannot gain much by 
the transfer. But under these circumstances what is the particular 
object in forcing the tenant to buy, who is at this moment amply 
protected by the various Land Acts ? 

If compulsion were to be used in such cases, it would certainly 
invite repudiation. 

The existing ‘receiver system,’ no doubt, is a bad one for the 
landlord, but I do not see how it can be prejudicial to the tenant— 
the Act of 1881 having given him perfect security, and effectually 
stopped improvements being effected by the landlords, either solvent 
or insolvent. 

There is no doubt, if a system could be devised which would in- 
duce the tenants of these ‘encumbered estates’ to buy out their 
landlords voluntarily, it would be of great advantage to get rid of 
the ‘receiver system;’ but I hold that the introduction of the 
element of compulsion must be attended with results fatal to the 
existing owners throughout Ireland and most dangerous to the State. 

Finally as to the ‘remainder of the country.’ Mr. Russe¢'l 
hesitates to urge the compulsory expropriation of solvent Irish land. 
lords just at present, but he states that he thinks the principle will 
have to be applied in the end, and cites a case in which a landlord 
(in his own constituency) sold a large property at a rate which gave 
the tenant purchaser a reduction of six shillings in the pound upon 
the judicial rent, adding that, in consequence of this, the tenants on 
the adjoining properties are discontented, and compulsory sale is 
mentioned in every market-place in the district. 

I have been unable to ascertain what large property in Mr. 
Russell’s constituency answers exactly to the description he has 
given, but I think I am right in believing that it is an exceptional, 
not a typical case, and must have belonged to either an absentee or 
an owner who did not reside in the district. 

If I am correct in this supposition, could there be a greater 
argument against the equity of compulsory purchase? For evidently 
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these tenants desire to acquire their holdings at the same low figure 
as their neighbours who have purchased upon the property in 
question. 

In cther words the value of an estate of a resident Irish landlord 
who has spent his income in the district, and who wishes to con- 
tinue to reside on his property, is to be assessed by reference to the 
amount accepted by an absentee or non-resident owner who is only 
too anxious to get rid of a troublesome property on any terms. 

My belief is that compulsory sales to tenants in any case would 
have a most injurious effect, and would go far to counteract the good 
results of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, by making the purchasers under 
that measure thoroughly discontented, and inviting them to re- 
pudiate their contracts unless they got a similar reduction to that 
given to tenants who were compulsorily made owners. 

In conclusion I would ask, what then is the necessity for intro- 
ducing the heroic remedy of compulsion ? 

I see it continually stated by politicians, ‘that the dual owner- 
ship established by the Act of 1881 must be abolished ;’ but what 
does the phrase dual ownership mean ? 

It appears to me that what is called dual ownership is almost 
identical with the old Ulster tenant-right custom, which I believe 
has been in existence since the plantation, and under which that 
part of Ireland has been so exceptionally prosperous, 

And again, if dual ownership is to be abolished, I would ask in 
whose interest ? Is it for the benefit of the tenant, who at the moment 
stands in a far better position than that of any other tenant in the 
world ; or is it for the benefit of the landlord, whose remaining 
interests were guaranteed by the Act of 1881, and who, instead of 
seeking to be compulsorily bought out, would, as far as I am informed, 
in the vast majority of cases, oppose so injurious a project to the very 
ut most ? 

Free contract such as exists under Lord Ashbourne’s Act is the 
only means by which the Land Question, outside the congested dis- 
tricts, can be fairly settled, by the gradual establishment of a peasant 
proprietary. 

The existing system is fair to both parties; it subjects the State 
to no appreciable risk, and can already show unexampled results most 
gratifying and satisfactory to all who desire to see Ireland loyal, 
law-abiding, and prosperous. 

WATERFORD. 














IN PRAISE OF LONDON FOG. 


It has been said that no city in the world is so beautiful as London 
on a fine day. Whether this is true or not seems very doubtful. 
But the converse of this proposition, viz—that nothing is like the 
beauty of London at night, or during a foggy day—though apparently 
paradoxical, is most certainly true. Such beauty does not indeed 
come under the received classical forms and types, and, should 
we turn to the old Latin adage, Pulchra sunt, que visa placent, 
we might find much difficulty in bringing it within the scope of that 
definition. There is nothing at all agreeable in being out in the fog; 
neither the man of business nor the man of pleasure can possibly 
help disliking it ; and as for the artist (taking the term now and for 
the whole of this paper as equivalent to the Seeker of the Pictu- 
resyue), accustomed as he is to look for beauty along certain fixed 
lines, he scarcely ever suspects that he can find anything to please 
his zsthetic sense in other directions. He will go into ecstasies 
over a starry night, or the pale crescent of the moon shining 
through the jet black fir trees in the forest; but the Beautiful, 
as it reveals itself in a London street by night, will too often escape 
his attention. 

And yet this ought surely not to be so. Dead nature, landscape 
nature, attracts us by fartoo much. Real as its charms indubitably 
are, they belong to the superficial rather than to the internal order 
of things. And hence it comes that their study is so frequently 
carried to excess, and that their descriptions are so hackneyed as to 
become ridiculously trite; so much so, that a writer who seeks to be 
original and graphic in his delineations of scenery is almost forced 
to be unintelligible at times. 

While, therefore, these inferior manifestations of loveliness in 
colour and in form are so much sought after, living human nature, 
which is always new, which never can become the stale and hack- 
neyed object of the artist’s toil, both on account of its infinite 
variety and of its being so close at hand, so near to us—Man, with 
his works and thoughts, as typified in this vast city of the world— 
is comparatively given over to oblivion; I mean, of course, from 
one particular point of view, sufficiently pointed out in the fore- 
going lines, Yet it is but the merest truism to say that there is 
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more of real beauty in a human face, in a stone carved by a human 
hand, in a toy invented for a child by a human mind, than in the 
cataract of Niagara or the most dazzling snow-clad summits of the 
Alps. Andifso, what of London? Life is in movement, and here, 
what movement, what life! Beauty is in life; and here, therefore, 
what beauty! Artistic natures, that love whatever is colossal, magni- 
ficent, and sublime, could not fail to love London if they would only 
open their eyes and look around them on every side. Samuel 
Johnson would have willingly given up the country, with all its 
verdurous and smiling landscapes, for the scenery that his dear Fleet 
Street offered to his view. And the present writer, without, however, 
thus restricting his preference to any one part of the great metropolis, 
ventures to hold a similar opinion. 

In many respects, London has no advantage over other cities; in 
several points, it is even inferior to some. The good taste shown in 
the architecture of its palaces and public buildings is not unfrequently 
questionable, to say the least. The West End itself contains few 
mansions that would not find their equals in Paris, Vienna, or Berlin. 
The old monuments, scattered here and there about the town, are 
hardly more curious than those of most other nations, and sink into 
complete insignificance when we remember those of Rome. The 
public gardens and parks, trim and well-kept as they are, exhibit 
nothing that, to a greater or less extent, is not to be found in every 
wealthy capital in Europe. But that which can be seen nowhere 
but in London—that which gives it its peculiar stamp and its special 
beauty—is its night and its fog. 

Night in London ! 

Stand upon Westminster Bridge, and gaze at the innumerable 
glories reflected back by the Thames; the avenues of gas lights and 
rows of illuminated windows, repeated in the heaving waters, and 
trembling and undulating as the waters heave; the solitary electrie 
lamp that shines out from the immense station of Charing Cross; 
the red, blue, and emerald green lanterns on the railway bridge far 
away, and the long cloud of white smoke that, iris-like, takes the 
colour of each lantern over which it rolls, while it marks the passage 
of a fiery messenger along the rails; the lights of the swift, graceful 
steamboats below, plying upwards against the tide, or downwards 
with it, and making the brown waters foam and sparkle; the 
factories on the south side of the river, all ablaze with a thousand 
radiances ; the long straight line of lamps, that stretches as far as 
the eye can see, above Westminster Bridge, where Lambeth Hospital 
faces, not unworthily, the great Houses of Parliament: and with all 
these splendours surrounding you, and in the midst of this whirlpoo} 
movement ever more and more rapid, ever louder and louder, as the 
great city swells to vaster dimensions year by year—go and talk 
nonsense about the stars and the light of the moon! Prate about 
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cornfields and green grass, sheep and oxen, when you see, streaming 
past you over the bridge—out of the darkness, into the darkress— 
thousands of living fellow-creatures, all of them thinking and willing, 
many of them loving and hating, some of them like unto holy 
angels, and some like fiends from hell! Oh, the dread intensity, the 
wonderful meaning, the turbulent grandeur of the scene! Starlight 
and moonlight may indeed embellish it; the towers of Westminster, 
silvered with celestial radiance, may indeed look more splendid 
than when they loom, black and solemn, out of the lamp-light and 
the starless obscurity; still, to my mind, these occasional inter- 
ferences add but little to the scenery, and their absence does not 
matter much. But what would the fairest of capitals—Venice, for 
instance—be at night, without those lamps of Heaven? Only London 
gives out enough light to be, like the Medusa, beautiful by its own 
phosphorescence. 

But still, this beauty is of a sort that the common mind, accus- 
tomed to judge of all things by precedent, is able to understand 
without any very great difficulty. Let us now turn to another part 
of the town, and walk through Drury Lane on the evening of a Bank 
Holiday, or on Saturday night. We find ourselves transported at 
once to an unutterably strange region, dismal to dwell in, squalid 
beyond description, and inhabited by a population of tame savages. 
An Orpheus, in the shape of an organ-grinder, makes his appearance 
and metaphorically ‘strikes the lyre,’ and behold, ragged and tawdry 
beings of all sizes, from the three-year-old child to the girl of sixteen 
and more, come trooping out of their unsavoury wigwams, and hop 
about in the murky open air, under the flaring gas. ‘ Music hath 
charms,’ it would appear; and whether this can or cannot be called 
music, it has indescribable charms for them. The rain begins to fall ; 
a thin drizzle at first, it quickly becomes a heavy shower; but the 
dancers will not be baulked of their enjoyment. So that they 
get all the benefit of the ball, what do these children of nature care 
for a drop of rain or a splash of mud more or less? And indeed 
the ball-room is most brilliantly lighted, and there is no want of 
partners; no glacial coldness, or polite ceremonial, or questions of 
etiquette, come in here to make the party a failure. They enjoy 
themselves as thoroughly and as wildly as it is possible todo. On the 
begrimed (but not painted) faces ; on the scowling, laughing, saucy, 
devil-may-care (but never languid) countenances that move to and 
froin time with the music, the fitful flickering of the gas-flames 
tells with admirable effect. Rembrandt might perhaps do justice 
to the scene. For my part, I have often stopped in my way to 
look at it, and would quite as willingly see that as any war- 
dance or bear-dance, with torches, and screams, and whoops, such 
as travellers tell us are to be witnessed among the Choctaws and the 
Kickapoos. And yet who would care to step out of his way and 
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view the performance? No one; or at most, very few. Why so? 
because ‘it is so low a part of the town.’ Now, this is just what I 
should like todeny. That these poor people are below the aristocracy 
and the highly-bred portion of the middle class is, of course, unde- 
niable ; but, in my opinion, the underbred middle class is, in reality, 
much lower than they. Vulgarity, the very essence and perfection 
of vulgarity, lies in the affectation of social tastes and manners which 
are not natural, and this surely is the infallible criterion of a nature 
that is low. Supreme vulgarity is attained when persons imperfectly 
civilised attempt to appear more civilised than they are. Every 
station, when kept, has its own peculiar picturesqueness; if it is 
much departed from, the departure becomes ridiculous; if less so, 
merely vulgar. The African monarch who spoiled the picturesque 
bronze of his nudity with a dress coat, a white collar, and a pair of 
slippers, was absurd. The grocer’s daughter in Dickens, who was 
horrified to see her father wring off half a dozen shrimps’ heads and 
eat what remained at one mouthful, was vulgar. I know people 
who do not eat periwinkles ‘ because it is so vulgar to do so;’ not 
because they do not like them. Just as if the abstention itself was 
not a token of vuigarity. 

Now, the denizens of Drury Lane and the neighbouring slums 
and alleys are assuredly nearer to nature than these. In their lives 
there is no artificiality, no make-believe, no stiffness, no inherent 
falsehood of any sort. If they love you they will say so; if they hate 
you they will curse. Lie as they may, their falsity is but upon the 
surface, and is less false than the truth-speaking of many other social 
grades. So also of their amusements; and hence it comes that, 
throwing their whole soul into them, they give us the picturesque, 
where we had Jeast expected to find it. To see them in the excite- 
ment of the dance, when the music-man has come round to bestowa 
little melody and happiness upon them, is well worth many a spec- 
tacle more elegant, more sought after, and seemingly more esthetic, 
and surely worth a thousand of those balls in which the daughters 
of the very small bowrgeoisie purchase a few hours of fictitious 
amusement at the cheap rate of half-a-crown. Oh! it is a lively 
sight! In the background, a fruiterer’s shop, adorned with plenty 
of gas, festoons of bright red carrots, set off with bright green leaves 
and bundles of snow-white turnips, not without crowns of verdure ; 
while the pyramids of golden oranges, and heaps of blushing 
apples, the red rhubarb stalks and the delicately-pallid celeries com- 
plete the picture to perfection. Just in front stands the grinder 
with his instrument; out of pure philanthropy (for certainly he 
never expects to get a copper out of any of the young dancers) 
he turns and turns the handle with disinterested pleasure—art for 
art’s own sake, so to speak; while on both pavements, in the 
gutter, and even to the middle of the street, moves a motley 
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throng, now practising the jerky movements of the double shuffle, 
and now the active steps of the Highland reel; even occasionally 
—though here, I am sorry to say, Drury Lane verges upon true 
vulgarity—attempting a clumsy and dragging imitation of the 
waltz. But the music has ceased; a grinder cannot work for ever at 
nothing an hour. The crowd disperses; and the children, having 
danced a jig or two on their way to the public-house, slink home 
with the long-expected jug of beer, much in danger of being severely 
called to account for their delay. Allis over. If you doubt whether 
the sight is worth seeing, go and see. 

But the ugliness that is everywhere to be met with !—the blear- 
eyed wretches that crouch, intoxicated, in dark corners ; the loathsome 
habits of vice, graven on so many faces; the smell of the breweries 
and of the spirit-vaults ; the rank odour of fried fish, overpowering 
you from the open doors of innumerable eating-houses: are these no 
drawbacks ? can we call the scene picturesque taken in its entirety? 
Unreasonable objector that you are, I by no means deny that these 
are drawbacks that interfere with our enjoyment of the scene; but 
does it follow that it is any the less picturesque? Perhaps you do 
not like the smell of varnish; but would that render Raphael’s 
Madonnas, when freshly painted, any the less beautiful? We exist in 
a world of real facts, which it is the business of the artist to idealise 
while he represents them. He must, in order to perform his task, 
either totally abscind from the hideous, or only bring the latter into 
his picture in order to set off the beautiful by contrast. Look at 
that comely girl, with brilliant coal black eyes and mantling ruddy 
colour in her cheeks, holding in her arms a puny, weazen, leaden- 
faced baby ; here the contrast may perhaps increase the artistic effect. 
But the drunken hags that stagger to and fro before the pot-house 
door belong to the philanthropist and the police reporter; art has 
nothing to do with them, if they cannot be brought in to advantage. 
‘ Then, after all, you have to pick and choose, in order to make up 
your picture?’ Of course; nowhere, and not more in the country 
than anywhere else, is everything delightful to every sense. Even 
inthe most flowery gardens there are odours very different from those 
of the rose and the honeysuckle, Is there nothing unsightly in the 
aspect of some human animals there, nothing loathsome in the hog 
that wallows in filth, nothing discordant in the ass’s voice? Yet we 
set these images aside and cling to ‘a bold peasantry, its country’s 
pride ;’ we gaze on the swan that ‘on still St. Mary’s lake, floats 
double, swan and shadow ;’ we hear the song of ‘ the wakeful nightin- 
gale’ singing ‘all night long her amorous descant.’ With what con- 
summate art Virgil, in his Georgics, looks at the poetical side of 
everything, even of a cattle plague! 

The fact is that most people are under a strange delusion as re- 
gards the country and the town. Plenty of green grass and shady 
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nooks, luxuriant foliage, waving corn, hills and valleys—all this takes 
us at first by surprise, and we foolishly imagine it to be the highest 
ideal of beauty. But after atime all these things pall upon the 
senses, like the decorations of a theatre when the actors have left 
the scene, and a feeling of insupportable lassitude takes hold of us. 
In the town, on the contrary, we first see nothing but the unpictur- 
esque side—the long straight streets, the parallel rows of houses, the 
want of space, and the dull sky; but if, throwing aside all foregone 
conclusions as to what is and what is not beautiful, we venture to 
call in question this sweeping condemnation, and look for beauty 
around us in the town—a beauty which should not be an imitation 
of the country, but something apart, something sui generis, some- 
thing that belongs to the essence of the town, as town, and which 
grows necessarily greater and greater, more and more sublime, with 
the growth of the town itself—our search will soon be rewarded, 
and ever more abundantly as it is more careful. Life in town, 
commenced in weariness, will little by little turn to delight; 
while country life, beginning in delight, gradually changes into 
weariness. 

London by night, from Westminster Bridge, is darkly picturesque ; 
in Drury Lane, wildly picturesque. It now remains for us to see 
London weirdly picturesque. 

I was crossing the narrow bridge for foot-passengers that runs by 
the side of the Charing Cross railway bridge. It was broad daylight 
—that is, as broad daylight as we got all that day. And yet I could 
see neither whence I came nor whither I was going. Men and 
women, like shadows, some passing one way, some the other, came 
out of invisible regions, and vanished into regions invisible. I 
looked downwards: I could just see the turbid waves below me, and 
their uneasy undulations to and fro. I looked upwards: a faint, 
hazy, bluish tint told me that there was a sky overhead. But in all 
the broad expanse before me I could not tell where the dark-brown 
hue of the Thames melted into the pale azure of the firmament. 
Nothing could be distinguished—absolutely nothing. The nearest 
bridges above and below, the houses on either side, Cleopatra’s 
gigantic Needle, the boats and coal-barges—if, indeed, any were 
then moored upon the river—were all completely out of sight. I 
was suspended in the air between the dimly-seen sky and the dimly- 
seen waters, on a bridge that neither ended nor began, or rather, of 
which the beginning and the end were a few yards off from me on 
either side. A dozen feet or so of railing, right and left; trains 
constantly whizzing by, with thundering noise and exploding fog- 
signals ; human beings, indistiact in the near distance, distinct for 
a moment while they pass, and then again at once indistinct and 
swallowed up in the cloud; a most perfect gradation from the seen 
to the unseen, throughout all possible varieties and shades—would 
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not such a sight be eminently worthy of a great painter’s pencil, or 
a great writer’s pen ? 

Or take another point of view: Waterloo Bridge on a foggy 
evening; not, however, when the vapours are densest, but when 
they just begin to thicken, rising from the Thames. How the eye 
plunges down the long vista of lights—some fixed, some mobile—in 
the vain endeavour to distinguish Blackfriars Bridge, otherwise than 
by the stream of sparks that flit backwards and forwards upon it! 
And the eddying mists—nowthicker, now thinner, as the wind’s direc- 
tion changes—make the lights twinkle like the stars of heaven, and 
more than they; scme appear all but extinguished and then again 
revive suddenly, while the accumulated fog is driven hither and 
thither, up or down the stream. To use a homely comparison, the 
vanishings and reappearances of the lamps in the uncertain distance 
are not unlike the train of scintillations that we see running on the 
black and shrivelled surface of paper which has just been burnt. 

And has not a foggy morning its beauties too? I was not long ago 
journeying from Clapham to Westminster on the top of an omnibus, 
while a thick mist, curling and shifting about, alternately hid from . 
view and partially revealed the rows of houses that glided past us 
like grey spectres. Above their roofs, but scarcely above them, the 
red sun peeped, or rather bounded along to keep pace with us—which 
he did. Sometimes he was for aninstant concealed behind chimney- 
stacks, steeples, or public edifices, and then he again showed his 
fiery orb, broad and brilliant. And, as we pass before Kennington 
Park, the skeleton trees one after another cover the golden globe 
with a delicate, black, ever-changing network of branches—a sight 
not to be despised. Now we turn away: our direction has changed, 
and the sun disappears. Shall we no more see him beaming jovially 
and genially into our faces—not a god too bright to be gazed at, but 
the familiar companion of our journey? Yes, there he is !—again, 
though but for a short time, we see him bounding along the horizon, 
as if to bid us farewell. 

Now all that effect is owing to the fog. Say what you will 
against it, I still maintain that no one can truthfully deny the 
picturesque beauty obtained by the agent that, instead of letting you 
shut your eyes from the dazzling sunbeams, brings the great Giver 
of light himself into the landscape, and contrasts his living, burning 
globe of flame with the cold angular outlines of the grey shrouded 
houses and the dead leafless boughs of the desolate trees. Is not 
this contrast beautiful? Yet nobody notices it, because it is at our 
doors. How many remarked it that morning from the tops of their 
omnibuses! And if I saw it, small merit to me: had I chanced to 
have been reading a paper, Sir Robert Morier’s quarrel with young 
Bismarck or Boulanger and M. Jacques would have absorbed me 
completely. Life in London does not, for most men at least, exhaust 
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all the possibilities of the picturesque ; only we get accustomed not 
to seek for it, not to think of it even, in connection with our daily 
life. And no wonder. ‘What we have seen a thousand times is 
not worth seeing;’ such is the instinctive axiom of the common 
mind, than which nothing can be falser or more foolish. For, if the 
fact that we have gazed upon anything rendered that thing less 
beautiful, we must have the evil eye. ‘The children of Israel in the 
desert grew so used to see, day after day, night after night, the cloudy 
pillar and the pillar of fire, that at last they took no notice at all of 
these wonders, and in their presence broke out into idolatry and 
rebeliion against Jehovah. They were a stiffnecked generation ; and 
so are we. 

Not all of us, however. Some men have souls, artistic souls, 
souls that rise above this dead level. And their souls yearn for 
mystery. From the clear hard light of science they fly, when 
wearied, to the dusky, misty regions of Faith. After having waked, 
we must sleep: one state comes in aid to the other: each is the 
half of life. And so is faith also the half of thought, with its mys- 
teries and its indistinct revelations of we know not what. The fog 
symbolises all this. It figures forth with marvellous truth the con- 
ditions of our knowledge, beginning in ignorance, ending in igno- 
rance, and spreading only a very little way around us on each side. 
In the weird indistinctness that it sheds upon everything in this 
world of London—clothing the Houses of Parliament with phantom 
drapery, effacing the hands on the dial of the Clock Tower, and 
annihilating to the eye the mighty dome of St. Paul’s, while leaving 
its foundations and walls intact—the fog throws the glamour of 
mystery over all, and thus gives a touch of poetry to a wilderness of 
buildings that would by themselves be too prosaical, too matter-of- 
fact. : 

But it may be said that I plead for the fog in general, not for the 
London fog. What is there of the beautiful in this dingy yellowish 
monster, shedding flakes of black snow all round, and almost stifling 
you in the thick folds of its close embrace? I own that this dingi- 
ness, this jaundice hue, this combination of smoke and mist that 
gives the very sun a ‘sickly glare’ and extinguishes the electric 
lights at a hundred yards, seems to be, and is, repulsive. But take 
away the idea of mere annoyance, of trifling inconvenience, which the 
fog suggests, and try to substitute that of a terrible calamity of 
which it might be either the cause or the accompaniment; you will 
no longer say that the fog’s appearance is ‘horrid’ or ‘ disgusting, 
but rather confess it to be fearful and grand in the extreme. When 
you see at the end of a long interminable street a thick volume of 
fog settling down and rolling onwards in triumph, fancy that it is 
the plague-cloud, conveying deadly germs into every household that 
it reaches ; or imagine that London, besieged by the enemy, is burn- 
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ing, and that the fog-signals are the detonations of shells from 
hostile batteries; or think that Vesuvius, when about to overwhelm 
Pompeii, began by rolling forth such a cloud down its sides. You 
will soon find it terribly picturesque. And, therefore, the fog is 
not so, that arises only from our associations, disagreeable indeed, 
but without the element of grandeur that might attach to them. 

London, the metropolis of the world, is unique ; it is meet that 
its beauties should be unique also. At the hour when the charms of 
Nature vanish from sight, or only come forth if the heavens lend 
their aid, London, all the year round, spreads before all beholders a 
constant panorama of splendour and of brilliancy. In the lowest 
depths, in the mud-abysses of this ocean of humanity, we often and 
often perceive wild glimpses of rude and savage, but joyful and 
exuberant life. And at those seasons when the enchantment of 
verdure ceases in the groves, when the magic of sunlight loses its 
power in meadow and field, the enchantment of another magic lends 
to the buildings and the streets of London a mysterious charm for 
him who has eyes to see. 


M. H. DZIEwIcKI. 
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ELECTORAL FACTS OF TO-DAY. 


In the short but eventful Parliament of 1885-6, to which exactly 
one moiety of its members had been returned as Liberals, three- 
fourths of that moiety recognised and adopted the claims of Ireland 
for Home Rule as a Constitutional claim. It was Constitutional, in 
that it was advanced for the first time by an overwhelming majority 
of her representatives in Parliament, and in that it was a claim for 
domestic freedom without prejudice to Imperial supremacy. Re- 
commended by the responsible Ministers of the day, it was supported 
on a division by 315 voices. But these voices having been a minority, 
and the Parliament having been dissolved upon the question of Home 
Rule, the Liberal party was severed almost completely at the election 
from its dissentient members, and suffered the heaviest defeat which 
it had undergone certainly since the epoch of the first Reform Act, 
perhaps since the memorable victory of Mr. Pitt over the Coalition. 
Its numbers were reduced to 192: more than one-fourth, but less 
than one-third, of the House of Commons. After reckoning the 
Nationalist votes, it was ir a minority of 114. The figure last given 
has been reduced, principally by a nett gain on the bye-elections of 
eleven seats, to eighty-six. This is rather a remarkable decline. The 
question arises whether it has a political meaning: whether it con- 
stitutes a political omen. The statesmen enthroned in Downing 
Street and Dublin Castle reply that it has none whatever. It would 
be so bad a compliment to treat this answer as a product of their 
understandings, that good manners compel me to take it simply as 
an expression of their wish. 

In the October number of this Review, 1887, I endeavoured to 
place upon record the signs, which had then become visible, of a change 
in the public mind with regard to the great question of Home Rule in 
Ireland. This change was radical and fundamental, but was only in 
its first stage. It was only from the Ist of July in that year that it 
was possible to date even its beginnings: and the limited range of 
the area from which the facts were drawn naturally gave scope for 
the contention that they might be accidental, and that the indica- 
tions, which they furnished, might, upon the field of a larger experi- 
ence, be not only qualified but reversed. It was then evidently 
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possible that proof might thereafter be afforded of the continuing 
adhesion of the country to the decision of 1886. 

The facts, however, were even at that time as significant as 
limited facts could be. It was shown that while the freshness of the 
Register is known to be favourable to the Liberal strength, we had, 
in the elections contested since the 1st of July, maintained under an 
old register the full strength which we had shown in 1885 under one 
quite newly framed. It was shown that we had been defeated at the 
General Election by an adverse majority of 6 per cent. at the polls, 
whereas the elections contested since the Ist of July, 1887, gave us 
a majority of 22 per cent. There had indeed been obtained by the 
anti-Irish party, in the heat and dust of our discomfiture, no less than 
seventy-eight uncontested seats in excess over the uncontested seats 
taken by the Liberals. But, even after allowing to the adversary 
the questionable assumption that a like number of seats would 
continue to be theirs without dispute at the next general election, it 
was impossible, upon the evidence as it then stood, to conjecture or 
compute the Liberal majority of the Parliament to come at less than 
one hundred voices. 

Two years and a quarter have since elapsed. The time embraced 
by the inquiry which was then under thirteen months is now three 
years and a quarter, or full half the extreme known life of a Parlia- 
ment. The contested seats (from and after August 1886) were then 
twenty-five. They are now sixty. The total number of elections from 
after the first re-elections, which was thirty-four, has now grown, ex- 
cluding Universities, to eighty-four. It has become hardly possible for 
the most daring controversialist to deny or to attenuate the force of 
facts presented on such a scale in their bearing upon the question what 
would be the result of a General Election, were it to happen at the pre- 
sent juncture. Decisions, numbering more than fourscore, can hardly 
be set down as so many pure accidents, all erratic, all incapable of 
falling intoline. But, before entering upon particulars, I must notice 
a preliminary controversy. 

The anti-Irish party hold that bye-elections supply no real test of 
the movement of opinion. The Liberal party contend that they do 
supply such a test, though one varying greatly in value and complete- 
ness, without doubt, according as there is cr is not a clear and broad 
issue placed before the constituencies. We often pass through a 
series of years without the presentation of such an issue. There was 
nothing of the kind for example at the general elections of 1859 or 
1865. But there was such an issue in 1831 as to Reform, in 1841,as 
to Protection, in 1868 as to the Irish Church, and in 1886 as to Home 
Rule. In this last case, as the matter was not at once disposed of, a 
similar issue has continued to govern the bye-elections. In our view, 
indeed, the argument to be drawn from these occasional elections, 
where it is in our favour, is an argument a fortiori. They are in 
their nature less favourable to us than a general election, because 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 154. 3Z 
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they are more open to the influence of the property vote: because a 
certain proportion of them are deliberately invited by the official 
managers of the party in power on the very ground that they are 
believed to be safe: because there is a sentiment, particularly among 
Liberals, indisposed to closing the door of Parliament against persons 
appointed to office: because we benefit by a fresh Register, and general 
elections are sometimes, bye-elections never, appointed with reference 
to the freshness of the Register: lastly, because popular sympathies 
work best in extended spaces, and at a general election, but not at a 
bye-election, may flow out freely over the whole surface of the land. 

Iam aware of no counterpoise on the Tory side to these con- 
siderations, which in their aggregate are of no trifling weight. In 
the present instance, the Tory journals have for the most part taken 
refuge from the argument by simple flight into a thicket of gene- 
ralities. Buta bolder and more ingenious method has lately been 
pursued by Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., of whom I for one freely admit 
that he usually makes the best of his case, whatever that case may 
be. Let us see then what it is, as presented in a review for the 
month of November.' The case he allows to be very bad: still 
there is some solace left. He finds it in the history of the bye- 
elections during the Parliaments of 1874-80 and 1881-5. Now 
the bye-elections of the Beaconsfield Parliament of 1874-80 prove 
the very reverse of Mr. Russell’s contention, and show that, while 
they have comparatively little significance in the absence of a broad 
public issue, they become highly significant when once such an 
issue has been raised. At first sight Mr. Russell appears to make a 
good case when he shows, that the Conservatives in 1874-80 gained 
twelve seats and the Liberals only thirteen, and that these balanced 
numbers gave no promise of the great Liberal victory of 1880. True: 
but let us divide the two first Parliamentary years of that Parliament, 
which were singularly pacific, from the four last, which witnessed the 
memorable and persistent struggle on foreign policy in the Levant and 
in India. In this Review for November 1878, I pointed out that in 
1874 the Government actually won four seats. In 1875 its gains and 
losses were equal. But in 1876 the Eastern question began to burn, 
and before November 1878 the Liberals had on the balance gained 
seven seats: a change which, as I then argued, clearly foreshadowed 

he Tory catastrophe in 1880. 

Of the thirteen seats gained by the Liberals in that Parliament, 
only one was obtained before, and twelve in or after, the year in which 
the Bulgarian horrors began the work of stirring up the country. 

Mr. Russell then contends that in the Parliament of 1880 the 
Liberal Government lost a balance of fifteen (it ought to be fourteen) 
seats, and that, if bye-elections are really prophetic, the Liberal 
party ought to have been shattered at the General Election of 1885, 
whereas it returned nearly (he should have said exactly) half the 

1 New Review, No. 6, p. 561. 
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House. Sir W. Harcourt has, however, pointed out that the Tory 
gains were largely in the boroughs, and that such gains were again 
largely exhibited, to our dismay,’ at the General Election. But the 
Counties had before them the fact that the franchise had in that very 
year been given tothe peasantry by the Liberals, and, in the freshnessof 
this recollection, they retrieved in the main the losses in the Boroughs. 
Thus there was a double proof, first that bye-elections are predictive, 
and secondly that a broad and clear idea presented to minds pre- 
pared for its reception has a powerful effect on the choice they make. 
Both these considerations apply in full force to the bye-electionsnow 
before us. 

Mr. Russell observes that at that period he did not hear from 
the Liberals complaints that Parliaments under the Septennial Act 
were too long. The answer is that the Liberal Parliaments were 
not too long, so far as depended upon them. The Parliament of 
1868 was dissolved after four full years. The Parliament of 1880 
had its knell rung in 1884 by the introduction of the Franchise 
Bill. But this observation opens the question whether, under 
our Constitutional system, a Government should have some re- 
gard to the state of opinion out of doors, or only to its actual 
majority in the House of Commons. On this subject I have no new 
doctrine to propound. On the 24th of April, 1874, Mr. Smollett, 
M.P., moved a censure on the then recent Dissolution. In defend- 
ing it, I am reported to have used the following words : 


My regret is, not that the Dissolution took place when it did, but that it did 
not take place before, for I am not willing to hold office under any circumstances, 
with a minority either in this House or the country. 

It is repugnant to my feelings, and not compatible with the best interests of the 
country, that a Government should continue to govern, even with a numerical 
majority, when its strength is falling away, and when there are daily increasing 
evidences that it no longer represents the will and opinions of the constituencies. 
That is the regret of which I have to make a frank expression. Had I known as 
well as I know now what was to take place, it would not have been upon the 24th of 
January or on the 24th of December, nor upon any day in January or December, 
but at a much earlier period, that my collene gues and myself would have advised the 
Crown to dissolve. 

That is the reply which I have to make to the hon. gentleman’s motion.* 


Failing, however, everything like argument on the recent bye- 
elections, recourse has been precipitately had to the elections for 
municipal councils. It happened in 1888 that the municipal election 
in Birmingham was promptly known, and it was assumed that the 
Birmingham of to-day, as of the past, would lead the nation. It was 
announced by the Zimes that ‘on the whole’ the Unionists were 
‘making way in the country.’ And a Minister declared that the 
municipal elections were ‘a most encouraging and reassuring sign of 


2 Even in the midst of the rout and scattering of 1886, the Liberals recovered 
eleven of the seats for boroughs which were Tory in 1885. 
* Hansard’s Debates, vol. cexviii. p. 1126. 
3z2 
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the movement of popular feeling.’ But when the returns of 1888 
were completed, it appeared that the Liberals had won thirty-five 
seats more than they had lost. The season has again come round: 
and on the 5th of November, 1889, we find that the Conservative 
gains are 55; that the Dissentients add the modest figure of 2: while 
the Liberals have carried 141 seats, showing a balance of 84 in their 
favour. It does not now seem easy for the party in power to decline this 
test. ‘Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? unto Cesar shalt thou go.’ * 

We may now turn to the figures of the bye-elections: the real 
figures, and not those which have been palmed upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (we are bound to believe) as a hoax, since they 
have been promulgated by him as sound and orthodox arithmetic.° 
It will be my study to exhibit them in the briefest compass, but m 
every possible light. 

I shall divide the time with which we have to deal, in the manner 
best adapted to elucidate the question; that is to say, into three 
parts, of which, however, two only are material. 

First we have to note that short interval after the General 
Election, which was necessary to constitute fully the incoming 
Administration by the re-election of its members. It presents to us an 
estimated anti-Irish majority, supplied by England ; and one so large 
as to outweigh the opposing majorities from Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, by no less than 114 voices. The elections, or re-elections, 
belonging to this period end with July 1886, and exhibit no recession 
from what Lord Salisbury called the irrevocable decision of 1886. 
I should prefer to describe it by saying there was as yet no lifting of 
that mist of perplexity in a multitude of minds, which had caused the 
abstention of Liberal voters in crowds, and had thereby secured the 
Tory and Dissentient victory. This period is strictly homogeneous 
with that of the Election. Wecan make no claim to the one or 
the other. They simply mark a point of departure. 

The next, and for practical purposes the first period, begins with 
August 1886, and ends with June 1887. This period in its later 
months disclosed to the public the disagreeable truth that the refusal 
of Home Rule means the infliction of Coercion. And the Coercion Act 
of 1887 had exhibited its ugly features to the country, but had not'yet 
attained its place on the Statute Book, when it began slowly to prompt 
that change in the national sentiment, which it has been one of the 
main agents in bringing on towards maturity. During this period, 
the Liberals gained one seat (at Burnley) and improved their poll 
in Derbyshire ; but the adverse polls were improved in other places, 
and on the whole the ten months, though not without promise, may 


4 Festus, in Acts xxv. ver. 12. The facts relating to the Municipal Elections are 
given in the Daily News of November 4 and 5. But they had not at that date been 
quite completely collected. 

5 See the able letter of Mr. Waddy, M.P., in the Daily News of Nov. 2, where these 
figures are torn to pieces. 
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perhaps be said to represent little more than the arrest and repose of 
the pendulum, before it begins visibly to swing the other way. 

The second period runs from the Ist of July, 1887, down to the 
present date, and gives us the principal operations in Parliament of 
the Tory Government and of the anti-Irish majority, with their 
results. Since that Ist of July, the electoral tide has been flowing 
continuously and steadily towards a highwater mark, on which is 
inscribed the glad fulfilment of Irish hopes and aspirations. 

It is proposed to estimate the present movement partly by seats 
won or lost: partly by the uncontested elections: partly by the 
movement of the polls, when the seat did not change hands. 

The total net gain of seats by the Liberals since August 1886 
has been 11. The number of contested elections has been 60; of 
uncontested elections 24: in all 84. That is to say, on the 
total number of elections the Opposition have gained more than 1 
in 8. Ata General Election the total of seats to be filled is 670, or 
deducting Universities 661. The eights in 661 are 83 (nearly). 
But as the present majority against Ireland stands at 86, a loss of 83 
seats would give to the Irish cause a majority of 80. 

Next, it is to be observed that the rate of Liberal gains appears 
‘to increase. In the first period of twelve months ending with July 
1887, one seat was gained. In eighteen months to the end of 1888, 
a balance of five seats was won. Ten months of the present year 
have added another balance of five seats. 

Every seat contested in Scotland and in Wales has been carried 
by the Liberals. This is remarkable; and is highly ominous, in 
Scotland, where anti-Irish members hold one third part of the re- 
presentation. But England has not been idle: for, of the balance of 
eleven seats won, she exhibits eight. 

It will be said with truth that the Government have a majority 
of uncontested seats.© The uncontested seats are the strongest of 
all: as is shown by the fact that no seat uncontested in 1886 has yet 
changed hands in any following election. Since August 1886 the 
uncontested seats have been as follows (excluding Universities) : 

Tory and Dissentient . . A : : . 12 

Liberal and Nationalist . . : : - 12 
It is true that of the twelve last given nine are Nationalist, only 
three Liberal. But, in this part of the case, the material question 
is whether the majority of uncontested seats has been increasing 
or diminishing. Since August 1886 the excess of uncontested 
Nationalist seats in Ireland has compensated for the Liberal deficit. 
But at the General Election the united anti-Irish body had a large 
majority of uncontested seats as against Nationalists and Liberals 
combined. 

I come now to that branch of the evidence which, embracing 
greater detail, most carries the argument home: namely the branch 
* In the computations generally, University seats are excluded. 
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which compares the relative strength exhibited at the polls since 
1886. Of course this comparison can only be made in cases where 
the seat was contested at each of the periods compared. And first 
let us look to the contested bye-elections since August 1886, as com- 
pared with those of the General Election in that year. It may not 
be necessary to deal with this part of the case minutely, as it is not dis- 
puted that the Liberal party in Great Britain, to which alone the next 
following figures will refer, has improved its position since the days of 
its catastrophe. But the amount of the improvement still remains in 
dispute. It is necessary then to specify that this is to be measured 
(a) by increase of the Liberal poll, (b) by decrease of the Tory or 
Dissentient poll; of course after setting off all the cases in which the 
friendly poll has dwindled, and the adverse poll has grown. Upon 
this basis I find that the improvement of the Liberal polls in the 
cases of contest taken together was as follows: 


In the first, or nearly stationary, period of 11 months, 2,497 votes 
» second ,, ” ms 28 15,946 ,, 


This gain of 15,946, or say in round numbers 16,000, votes was 
accomplished at 43 contests, the whole number which took place in 
Great Britain. Adding 15 uncontested elections which took place 
during the same period, we have a total of 58 seats disposed of. 
The question |. .ore us is, what indication do these figures supply for 
the result of the next General Election? At the last election, an excess 
of about 75,000 votes in Great Britain secured to the Government a 
Parliamentary majority of British votes (besides their eighteen Tories 
from Ireland and their seven members for British Universities) 
amounting to 89, as the product of 560 elections. Our figures will 
be as follows. The assumption for present purposes is that the 58 
elections are a fair sample of the 560. The ground covered is some- 
what more than a tenth of the whole, and the excess of Liberal votes 
will be something under ten times sixteen thousand, or say 154,000. 
If the excess of 75,000 votes yielded a majority of 89 British 
members, an excess of 154,000 votes will yield a majority of 180 
British members, or after deducting 89, a majority of 91 members 
from Great Britain. The seven University members if all as now 
further reduce this figure to 84. But the majority of Home Rule votes 
from Ireland, which is 67, would again raise it to 151. If, with a 
view to a margin for greater security, we take the medium figure be- 
tween this and the 82 yielded by the less weighty calculation from 
seats won, we obtain 116 for the probable majority favourable to 
Ireland upon a General Election at the present time. 

Another appeal, however, is lodged by our opponents. It is to 
the election of 1885. Now all appeals ought to go to a tribunal 
which is prim@ facie of superior authority. But the election of 
1885 is a tribunal not of higher, but of inferior authority: because 
of its greater distance, and because, proceeding then upon a fresh 
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Register, the Liberals were in that election spared from that excess 
of losses by removals which have beyond doubt since cost them many 
thousands. It was also an election highly exceptional, I believe un- 
exampled, in this respect, that it was marked by Tory success in the 
towns, and Liberal success in the counties. It is, therefore, a pecu- 
liarly defective standard, and the inferences drawn from it cannot 
compete in weight with the direct instruction yielded by a reference 
to 1886, when both the issue before the country, and the division 
of political parties, were the same as they now are. Even by this 
prevaricating test, however, we can afford to be tried without serious 
detriment. 

First I shall show that our relation of inferiority to the polls of 
1885 was at first enormous, but that in the second period it has 
altered very largely in our favour: and secondly that, although the 
large Liberal gains of the second period still leave a balance to the 
credit of the United anti-Irish party, that balance still allows ample 
room upon the figures for a considerable Liberal, and a large Home 
Rule, majority. 

In our first period of eleven months, it will be remembered that 
we showed upon thirteen elections a small favourable balance, as com- 
pared with 1886, of 2,497 votes. As compared with 1885, in twelve 
of those elections (contested at both periods) the results were over- 
whelmingly against the Liberals: in one constituency—-Brentford— 
they had a small gain of 40; in six—-Buxton, Leith, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Derbyshire, Mid-Cornwall—they lost 4,477 ; in five—Tower 
Hamlets, Newton, St. George’s, Lynn, and Taunton—the anti-Irish 
gain was 2,059: after the requisite addition and subtraction, the 
Liberal loss was 6,496. Were this to be the standard for the next 
Parliament, the Tory or anti-Irish majority would be more than secure. 

The second period has a more favourable aspect. I take first the 
case of the County gains and losses. A comparison with those of the 
Boroughs may be made at a glance: and it will show how the com- 
parison with 1885 is vitiated by the abnormal successes of the Liberals 
at that date in the County Constituencies. 


Counties ConTESTED sINCE JuLy_1887. 


Liberal Gains. Liberal Losses. 

1, Lincolnshire (Spalding) . 825 | 1, Middlesex (Hornsey) . - 668 
2. Hants (Basingstoke) . . 847 | 2. Gloucestershire (Forest of 

3. Cheshire (Northwich) ee Dean) . ° . » 1,172 
4, Hunts (Ramsey) - + 7 | 8. Yorkshire (Doncaster), . 1,191 
5. Mid-Lanark sl” oe - 634 | 4, West Glamorganshire . 2,851 
a oe ee 53 | 6, East Perthshire. . . 85 
7. Lanarkshire : - « 1,226 | 6, Yorkshire (Barnsley) . . 1,582 
8. West Carmarthen . . 93 7. Lancashire (Gorton). . 902 


8, Middlesex (Enfield) . . 552 
| 9, Lincolnshire (Sleaford) . 7 

0. North Bucks . , . (1,248 
Total 10,2) 
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Thus then in the Counties, even during the period of very decisive 
Liberal successes, the relapse from the polls of 1885 is still very 
great. A difference of 6,350, in favour of the party now in govern- 
ment, upon eighteen elections, would if applied to the whole number 
of elections in the country, undoubtedly secure to them a new lease 


of power. 
I take now the elections for towns and Borough districts, and in- 


stitute the same comparison between the polls of bye-elections since 
the 1st of July, 1887, and the polls of 1885. 


Liberal Gains. | Tnberal Losses. 


. Paddington, N.. .  . 267 | 1, Lambeth (Brixton) 
. Coventry . ° . 254 | . Winchester 
Glasgow (Bridgeton)’. - 1,280 | 3. Edinburgh, W. 
Camberwell (Dulwich) oe . Ayr Burghs 
Dundee . . : . 1,601 . Dewsbury . 
. Southwark . . ‘ . 954 | 6. Colchester . 
cD ee eee 92 | 7. Stockton 
. Southampton. . 1,626 | 8. Brighton® . 
. Finsbury (Holborn) . . 609 
. Maidstone. . . 160 | 9. Birmingham, Central . 
. Lambeth (Kensington) a | Total 
. Rochester . ‘ ey 
. Marylebone, EE... . 451 | 
. Peterborough . > - 509 | 
. Elgin and Nairn. ° - 473 | 
Total 9,864 | 
Tnberal Gains. Liberal Losses. 


Counties . ° ° . . 8,858 | Counties. ‘ 10,208 
Boroughs . ‘ ; . . 9,864 | Boroughs without Birmingbem 8,535 
Total 13,722 | Loss at Birmingham j 3,833 

Total 17,576 

Deduct Liberal Gains 13,722 

| 3,854 


S DONO rm oo tO 
CO NES Or mm Co tO 


=) 


And the sum of the whole chapter is as follows : 

1. The Liberals, who in the first period were almost universally 
and heavily behind, have in the second period advanced upon 1885 
in twenty-three places, and fallen short of it in nineteen. 


7 There are several cases where, in 1885, there were more than one Liberal 
candidate. In these instances I have taken no notice of any votes except those 
recorded for the winner. I consider that this is the proper basis for my calculation, 
which is based on a comparison of effective, and not of wasted, strength. On the same 
principle, though Liberals were opposed in 1885 both by Tories and by Nationalists, 
I have not added the Nationalist votes at Bridgeton to the Tory poll. The doubtful 
questions, which may be raised upon some polls of 1885, form in fact an additional 
Objection to using that election as a standard. 

* Mr. Holyoake has assured the public that the improvement at Brighton since 
1886, which stood at 821, would have been far larger at the recent election, but for 
the total want of Liberal organisation, due to the very peculiar circumstances of the 
borough. 
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2. In the Boroughs as a whole they have gained upon 1885. 
3. Without Birmingham, they would be practically even. The 
actual majority against them is 3,493. 

The following observations on this result will, I think, be allowed 
to be relevant and fair : 

1. In the first period on the total of twelve elections the party of 
the Government gained 6,496 votes. In the second period, had they 
still held the same relative position, they would have gained, on 
forty-one elections, 22,500 votes. Instead of which the figures only 
show an improvement of 3,854 votes. 

2. The whole of this gain may be said to be due to the election for 
Birmingham, which showed a change in their favour of no less than 
3,833 votes. It is known that in that election, held almost on the 
morrow of Mr. Bright’s funeral, Liberals voted in large numbers for 
his son Mr. Albert Bright, and other Liberals in large numbers ab- 
stained from voting. If Birmingham be not counted, on the rest of 
the polls since the 1st of July, 1887, and the Coercion Act, the 
Liberals may fairly be said to be abreast of the polls of 1885. 
But let the Birmingham election stand without deduction or further 
comment: and let us proceed in the light of the facts now ascer- 
tained to estimate the general situation as it is illustrated by the 
comparison of 1887-9 with 1885. 

3. In 1885 the Tories obtained 249 seats, the Liberals 335, and 
the Nationalists 86. Were the Liberals at the next election to 
reach the standard of 1885, the House of Commons would be divided 
for the purposes of the Trish question, as follows: 


Liberals ; ‘. ‘ ‘ x - 335 
Nationalists . ‘ ’ ‘ - 86 

421 
Anti-Irish . : ; 2 ‘ . 249 
BE cits en) a vib ete 3 


or, exactly twice the commanding majority now available for the 
triumphant support of the existing Government; ard by far larger 
than any majority known to our history since the Parliament of 1832. 

4, This is unquestionably a majority which will bear some deduc- 
tion. Let us see what deduction it is likely to suffer if we apply to 
it exactly the same method of computation as has already been taken 
in comparing the recent polls with 1886. The data before us are as 
follows. A gain of say 3,850 votes has accrued to the adversary in a 
period which has embraced fifty-eight elections : and we take fifty-eight 
as something over one-tenth of 560, the number of elections to be held 
in Great Britain, without counting Universities, upon a dissolution 
of Parliament. Their gain on the 560 elections would be something 
under ten times 3,850, or about 37,300 voters. This majority at the 
polls, on the same basis of computation as before, would return a 
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majority in Parliament of about fifty-six. Let us add seven University 
members, making sixty-three. But this number has to be deducted 
from the majority of 172 yielded by the polls of 1885: so that there 
remains a majority of 109 available for furthering Home Rule, and 
conducting a great Imperial controversy to its issue. 

Such are the results of the appeal to 1885: even when aided by 
the unusual circumstances of the last Birmingham election. Was 
such an appeal, all things considered, worth making ? 

Toconclude. Thiscomparison of course throws an interesting light 
upon the electoral weakness of the Dissentient Liberals, who 
were allied with us in 1885, and with the Tories since that year. 
In Birmingham, and perhaps in Birmingham alone, they have 
some real hold upon the population at large. In places like Brighton 
or West Edinburgh, where the upper classes form a considerable 
residential element, they form a sensible force at the poll. Their 
chief numerical strength, however, lies in the service franchise and 
in the votes of dependents, given not necessarily under coercion, but 
in trust, and without strong individual conviction. Even with the 
aid of mansions and acres, of tenants, servants, and workmen, their 
numerical force is limited; for the facts are before us which show that 
we have done hardly less since July 1887 against the combined forces 
of Tories and Dissentients, than we did in 1885 with a Liberal party in 
which no open and general schism had come about. 

What is perhaps most interesting, in a retrospect now reaching 
over nearly three and a half years, is the evidence it affords of a 
steady acceleration in the rate at which the Liberal party has been 
and is regaining the confidence of the constituencies. Its momentum 
increases with every stage it covers on its journey. In this view it 
may be best that the Dissolution should not arrive too early. There 
is already in view force enough and to spare for carrying the next House 
of Commons ; but, the longer it is allowed to continue its growth, the 
more able it will be to deal also with the House of Lords, or the 
more likely it will be, let us rather hope, to beget within that 
House itself the sagacious temper which eschews a hopeless and a 
disastrous conflict. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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